ditor  &  Publistiei* 


WHICH  PUBLICATION 
GAVE  ITS  READERS 
A  COLOROTO  MAGAZINE 
ABOUT  THE  POPE'S  VISIT 
-ONLY  119  HOURS  AFTER 
THE  POPE  LEFT  NEW  YORK 


The  Chicago  Tribune,  of  course. 

(The  Pope  got  his  copies  in  79  hours) 

On  Monday,  Oct.  4,  a  .}-nian  (ihicaso  Tribune  leani 

atifciii  _  I  assemlilms  the  maRaiOne  paRes  as 

j  soon  as  pictures  of  the  Pope  were  developed.  That 
I  evenint;  the  first  assemfilies  were  tiown  to  ('hicano 
I  where  »-ditors  worked  cm  them  through  the  night 
j  Tuesday  morning,  engravers  were  turning  the  full 
I  color  photographs  into  printing  plates.  Wednesday 
morning,  the  pressc's  started  to  roll.  Saturday,  Oct  9, 
I  at  5  P.M.,  119  hours  after  the  Pope*  left  Nesv  York. 

the  Sunday  C^hicago  Trilnine  hit  the  newsstands 
•  Inside  was  the  special  roto  magazine  with  8  pages 
of  exclusive  color  pictures.  (Friday  morning,  m 
j  Vatican  City,  advance  copies  were  given  to  the 

Secretariat  for  prc>sentation  to  the  Pope.  In  rc'sponse, 
j  the  Sec  retariat  relayed  the  Pope's  appreciation:  and 
added  that  he  would  he  highly  pleased  to  have 
several  of  the  color  photo  prints  from 
the  Tribune  magazine.) 

This  is  a  spc'ctacular  example  of  a  Chicago  truth: 
Tribune  readers  get  a  lot  that  other  pc‘0()le  miss 
THiPon  BRiNOSAroRCtFULMfSSAOi  "  helps  C'xplain  uhv  nathin^  move>  Chicago  like 

the  Tribune. 

Who  puts  the  new 
in  newspapers  in  Chicago? 

The  Chicago  Tribune. 


f  • 


TODAY 


Sl>NO<#.  OCTOW  1C,  IMS 


Phoio  i^csiion 
viiith  t.<sJ«do<» 


THE  WEEKENDER 


A  sparkling  Saturday  morning  tabloid 
dedicated  to  the  week-end  hobbies  and 
pursuits  of  action-minded  Pacific  North- 
westerners. 


NORTHWEST  TODAY 


A  new  Sunday  magazine  that  probes  the 
sciences,  arts,  humanities,  literature,  archi¬ 
tecture,  esthetics  and  sociology  of  our  time. 


TELEVISION  PREVUES 


Seattle 

jhjsl-InfelU^encer 


The  Northwest’s  first  handy-size  television 
magazine.  A  7  by  10  inch  book  that  pre¬ 
views  the  whole  week  in  television  viewing. 


ITHAT’S  AHEAD?  More  of  the  same  sl)irited  lead¬ 
ership  that  is  making  The  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer 
quoted,  constdted  and  eagerly  followed.  This  alertness 
to  readership  makes  The  Post-Intelligencer  Seattle’s 
great  advertising  buy! 

Represented  Nationally  by  Hearst  Advertising  Service  Inc. 


thb  hcarst  newspapcrs 

Us  Aq[«<ts  HM-M-CxsaNiicf 

MiNMy  iWelwrkwkM’ Nmis  Nm  Ysrfc  JowrBsMamrisM  Sums  Ptst-intslligMSir^ 

MtiiMra  Nsws  Sas  AaMe  Uf^  "  MNlit  Mniirimii| 

lostM  ftMtrd  tamiCM  wt  SwNiay  Aimtissr  Csii^  IWiaMyf 


professor  falsely  accused  of  com¬ 
munist  activity.  Before  joining  The 
Times,  he  served  as  public  affairs  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  U.S.  Attorney  General. 

Around  men  of  Ed  Guthman’s 
ability,  experience  and  stature.  The 
Times  is  creating  a  new  dimension  in 
American  journalism.  The  result  is 
the  nation’s  most  stimulating  news¬ 
paper  for  the  West’s  best-informed 
audience. 

LOS  ANGELES  TIMES 

Represented  by  Cresmer,  Woodward.  O’Mara  A  Ormsbee,  Inc. 


“Ulfe’ve  got 
"ike 
crazy” 

Ci)vering  all  the  nation  with 
painstaking  care  is  the  assignment  of 
Edwin  O.  Guthman,  national  editor 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Times. 

‘‘I’eople  today  want  better  infor¬ 
mation  and  less  trivia,”  he  says,  “and 
that's  the  challenge  to  The  Times:  to 
report  the  significant  news  so  thor¬ 


oughly  that  every  reader  can  see 
himself  in  the  perspective  of  our 
time.” 

Marshalling  a  force  of  outstand¬ 
ing  Times  reporters  in  key  cities 
across  the  United  States,  Guthman 
goes  after  the  news  with  inexhaust¬ 
ible  tenacity. 

His  experience  in  news  judgment 
is  supported  by  his  scholastic  ability 
as  a  Nieman  Fellow  and  his  practical 
skill  as  a  reporter. 

In  1950,  Guthman  was  awarded 
a  Pulitzer  Prize  after  his  persistent 
digging  for  facts  cleared  a  university 


■;;^FoU5 


W-*  ®  design  that  The 
Virginian  shall  be  es¬ 
pecially  devoted  to  the 
advancement  of  Norfolk 
and  Portsmouth,  and 
the  large  sections  of 
Virginia  whose  interests 
are  common  with 
theirs.” 

--horn  the  prospectus  of 

The  Virginian  in  1865 


Achieved 

Virginii 


metro  area 


The  world’s  largest 


naval  base 


The  nation’s  leadin 


A  national  leader  in 
urban  renewal 

. . .  and  now  we  begin 
the  Second  Century 


Uhe  Dirginian-Pilot 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 

OCTOBER 

24-27 — Instifuta  of  Newspaper  Controllers  and  Finance  Ctf cars,  annual 
meeting,  St.  Francis  Hotel,  San  Francisco. 

29-31 — Associated  Press  Editors  of  Indiana,  South  Bend. 

31-Nov.  12 — American  Press  Institute,  New  Methods  of  N'  .'ipaper  Pro¬ 
duction,  Columbia,  New  York  City. 

NOVEMBER 

5— 6 — Nebraska  Associated  Press  Newspaper  Members,  Fremont. 

6—  Oregon  UPl  Editors  Association,  Village  Green,  Cottage  Grove. 

7 —  Oklahoma  Press  Association  advertising  clinic,  Skirvin  Hotel,  Oklahoma 
City. 

7-9 — Texas  Circulation  Manager's  Association,  Sheraton  Motor  Hotel,  El 
Paso. 

10- 13 — Sigma  Delta  Chi  national  convention,  Blltmore  Hotel,  Los  Angeles. 

1 1- 13 — National  Newspaper  Association,  Sheraton-Fontenelle  Hotel,  Omaha. 
11-13 — Southern  California  Journalism  Education  Association.  Disneyland 

Hotel.  Anaheim. 

11-14— Music  Critics  Association,  Pick-Durand  Hotel,  Flint,  Michigan. 

14-16 — Freedom  of  Information  Conference.  School  of  Journalism.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo. 

14-17— Association  of  National  Advertisers,  The  Homestead.  Hot  Springs, 
Va. 

14- 17 — SNPA  annual  convention,  Boca  Raton  Hotel  and  Club.  Boca  Raton, 
Ra. 

17- 20 — Copley  Newspapers  Advertising  seminar.  La  Casa  del  Zorro,  Borrego 
Springs,  Calif. 

18- 19 — New  Jersey  Press  Association  Newspaper  Institute,  Governor  Morris 
Hotel,  Morristown,  NJ. 

19- 20 — Georgia-Alabama  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association, 
The  Guest  House  Motor  Inn.  Birmingham,  Ala. 

21 — Arkansas  AP  Association.  Fort  Smith. 

DECEMBER 

3- 4— Wisconsin  Associated  Press  Association,  Plankinton  House,  Milwaukee. 

4—  Oklahoma  Associated  Press  Managing  Editors,  Norman. 

JANUARY 

2-14— American  Press  Irutitute  Managing  Editors  and  News  Editors  sem¬ 
inar  (for  newspapers  over  50,000  circulation),  Columbia  University,  New 
York  City. 

7-9— Alabama  AP  Association.  Mobile. 

15- lfr— Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Foremen,  Village  Green, 
Cottage  Grove. 

16- 18— American  Press  Institute  Editorial  Page  Editors  and  Writers  seminar, 
Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

27-30— Oklahoma  Press  Association,  Sheraton  Hotel,  Oklahoma  City. 

FEBRUARY 

6-18 — American  Press  Institute,  Sports  Editors  seminar,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  New  York  City. 

18- 19— Oregon  Press  Conference.  Eugene  Hotel.  Eugene. 

20- March  4— American  Press  Institute  Advertising  Executives  (for  news¬ 
papers  under  75,000  circulation),  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

MARCH 

13-25— American  Press  Institute,  Managing  Editors  and  News  Editors 
seminar  (for  newspapers  under  75,000  circulation),  Columbia  University, 
New  York  City. 

19—  Oregon,  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Circulation  conference, 
Marlon  Motor  Hotel,  Salem. 

27-April  8 — American  Press  Institute  Business  and  Financial  Editors  seminar, 
Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

APRIL 

17- 21 — American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Waldorf-Astoria,  New 
York  City. 

17-29— American  Press  Institute.  City  Editors  seminar  (for  newspapers  under 
50,000  circulation)  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

MAY 

1-13 — American  Press  Institute,  Telegraph  Editors  and  Copy  Desk  Chiefs 
seminar,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

15- 27— American  Press  Institute,  City  Government  Reporters  seminar, 
Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

16- 19— American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Queen  Elizabeth  Hotel, 
Montreal. 

27-29 — American  Association  of  Editorial  Cartoonists.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
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In  Dallas’  City  Zone 
families  who  read.. 


MIm.  Tfxaa.  AmgmH  U,  IMS  4  SwUom  **** 


Astronauts  Leap  With  Joy  on  Landing 


spend  more  for 

FOOD 

than  families  who  read 
Dallas’  other  paper! 

Computed  from  ABC  Publisher's  Statements.  Carl  J.  Nelson  Survey, 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  Report  237-20. 


The  average  News  reading  family  in  Dallas’  City  Zone  buy  more  of  everything.  Add  to  their  spending  the 
spends  $1,096  a  year  for  food  consumed  at  home,  impact  on  sales  of  reaching  40,000  more  families 
compared  to  the  average  Times  Herald  family's  than  the  Times  Herald  in  Market/Dallas  outside  the 
$1,021.  Because  of  their  $45.5  million  higher  in-  City  Zone  —  you’ve  the  reason  The  Dallas  News  is 
come,  these  News  readers  eat  better,  live  better,  the  most  powerful  selling  force  in  North  Texas! 


^lorninQ 


CRESMCR,  WOODWARD.  O’MARA  4  ORMSBEE,  INC^  National  Raprasantativo 
THE  LEONARD  CO„  Florida  RapraaonUtlva 
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Positive 

control 


rwin  A  s^olumn 


TtMlay’f*  T»*xl:  “A  g<MNl  writ«*r  ik  u  c-uiiM-ientiuutt  cralioMian  wliii 
goen  to  infinilr  trouble  and  great  risk  in  a  search  for  lii^  •natcrial. 

.  .  •  (>ood  writers  know  how  to  excavate  significant  l.sits  froni 
masses  of  information.*'— Ernest  Hemingway. 

SIGN  BETWEEN  THE  DESKS  of  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
political  writer  Jim  Naughton  and  Catholic  news  writer 
Torn  Monahan:  “Separation  of  church  and  state  begins  here.” 

.  .  .  Barrett  McGurn.  New  York  Herald  Tribune  re|K>rier  and 
former  Rome  correspondent,  cro.ssed  the  Atlantic  four  times 
in  12  days  and  three  times  in  five  days  in  order  to  make  the 
round-trip  in  Pope  Paul’s  planes  for  the  United  Nations  peace 
mission.  This  was  only  the  second  time  the  Pope  shared  a 
plane  with  newsmen.  He  did  not  take  them  in  his  plane  on 
the  January,  1964,  trip  to  the  Holy  Land,  but  did  admit  them 
in  the  Det;ember,  1964.  India  journey.  Pope  Paul  told  .Mr. 
McGurn  on  the  flight  that  he  was  willing  to  travel  in  the 
future  even  to  Red  China.  All  the  trips  were  so  tiring  that  Mr. 
McGurn  slept  12  hours  on  two  successive  nights  [Oct.  6  and  7] 
when  he  finally  had  a  chance  to  slow  down. 


Rejection  Slips 


The  laws  of  math 
Are  badly  bent. 
The  ego,  too. 


Is  sorely  rent. 

When  slips  received 
Exceed  what's  sent. 


Positive  control  of  the  *  Running 
Web  Tension  is  maintained  100% 
of  the  time  with  the  new  Hoe  fully- 
automatic  Reel,  Tension  &  Paster. 
During  the  paster  cycle,  tension 
control  is  accomplished  by  the  ex¬ 
clusive  Hoe  electro-magnetic  core 
brake,  assuring  a  smooth,  trouble- 
free  splice.  The  Hoe  RTP  is  in  use 
on  almost  every  type  of  web-fed 
press  in  operation— further  proof 
of  the  accepted  quality  of  Hoe 
equipment.  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc.,  910 
E.  138th  St.,  New  U  AIT 
York  54,  New  York,  Ei 


— The  World  Series  is  over,  but  the  memory  of  some  head¬ 
lines  lingers:  “Koufax  Now  Holds  Bum  Key”  said  the  New 
Mexican  (Sante  Fe)  Oct.  11  and  the  Albuquerque  (N.  M.) 
Journal  on  Oct.  12  said:  “Where  There’s  a  Wills,  There’s  a 
Way.”  .  .  .  And  on  those  two  same  days,  the  Salt  Lake  City 
Tribune  headed  its  Leif  Ericsson  and  Columbus  Day  stories: 
“What  A  Re-Leif!  Ericsson  Mapped  Us  First”  and  “Turn  Over 
A  New  Leif?  It’s  Columbus  Day.”  .  .  .  Eyebrow-raising  head 
in  the  Sioux  City  (Iowa)  Journal-.  “God  and  Country  Awarded 
to  Scouts.”  .  .  .  Heady  heads:  “Reds’  Fris-KO’d,  4-0” — Cin¬ 
cinnati  En-quirer;  “British  Babe:  Barefoot  Blitz” — Seattle 
Post-lntellif'encer-,  “Beavers  Blank  Bears  With  Wills,  Weaver” 
— Seattle  Times;  “Tax  Use  Urged  To  Ease  ‘Bulging  Waste 
Lines’” — Bowlin p  Green  (Ohio)  Daily  Sentinel-Tribune;  ,  .  . 
Bob  Lawrence.  Albuquerque  Tribune,  began  a  story  on  a  turf- 
green  conference:  “Sod  to  say.  growing  grass  is  a  problem  in 
the  Southwest.” 


—Bill  Copeland,  .Sarasota,  lists  “Some  of  the  things  they  didn’t 
t«“ll  you  at  J-.Sehool”:  “The  guy  who  says  he  doesn't  want  any 
publicity  doe.s.  There  is  more  sex  in  a  foundry  than  in  a  news¬ 
room.  Tlie  guy  on  the  rim  is  always  on  edge.  The  managing  editor 
can't  always  manage.  You  can't  do  a  story  on  a  meeting  without 
being  there.  The  blackjack  game  during  the  lull  went  out  with 
I.ee  Tracy.  The  lull  went  out  with  Lee  Tracy.  The  gal  who  says 
she  doesn't  want  her  picture  taken  does,'' 


—Bedford  H.  Dibble,  in  his  “Dib's  Diary”  column  in  the 
Tulare  (Calif.)  Advance-Register,  observed  National  Newspa- 
j)er  Week  by  analyzing  newspaper  names.  Among  daily  news¬ 
papers.  he  found  there  are  326  named  News,  either  alone  or 
in  hyphenated  combination;  189  Times.  127  Journals,  61  Stars. 
50  Suns  and  one  that  blankets  the  heavens,  the  Merced  (Calif.) 
Sun-Star.  There  are  41  Democrats.  20  Republicans,  14  Inde¬ 
pendents  and  one  from  way  back — the  Quincy  (Ill.)  Herald- 
Whig.  A  few  newspapers  take  state  names  and  some  have 
unusual  ones — Calumet,  Pantagraph,  Truth.  Spirit,  Favorite. 
Nonpareil,  Optic,  Boomerang,  Hour,  Camera  and  others. 


MASS.  (AP). — Mrs.  Karen  Hantze  Susman  Billie^ 
lillie  Jean  Moffitt  of  Long  Beach.  Cal.,  moved  meet 
of  retaining  their  N^^i'^^Women’s  of 


^nd  Karen  will  I 


Forme^ 

ter 


^  Fact  is,  44%  of  the  households  in 
the  St.  Louis  standard  Metropolitan 
Area  is  the  best  you  can  do  with  a 
single  daily  paper.  That’s  why  you 
need  two!  The  Globe  leads  the  other 
paper  in  4  of  the  6  metro  area  coun¬ 
ties;  and  when  people  from  there  go 


to  St.  Louis  to  shop,  they  go  with 
Globe -Democrat  ads  in  hand  and 
mind.  If  you  don’t  hit  them  you  miss 
most  of  the  buying  power  there.  To 
hit  ’em  “out  of  the  park”  in  St.  Louis, 
you’ve  got  to  be  a  switch-hitter, 
using  both  sides  of  the  plate. 


In  St  louiSr  your  salesman  should  be  the 


ifouis 


■iQcmonrat 


SOURCE:  1965  Sales  Managenient 
Se|>teml)er  1964  ABC. 


Represented  nationally  by  Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt 


editorial 


le 


Newspaper  Statistics 

"Ft’s  unforiunaie  if  anyone  siioiild  coiu  liule  from  Professor  Jon  Udell’s 
^study,  “The  Cirowth  of  the  Ameritan  Daily  Newspaper,’’  that  the 
readership  cpiality  of  the  prcnhu  t  has  de<  lined  in  recent  years  while  its 
size  has  increased,  lint  this  appears  to  be  the  unhappy  fact  in  the  case  of 
Donald  S.  Harris,  director  of  media  and  programming  for  Philip  Morris 
Inc.,  who  expressed  his  views  to  newspaper  representatives  in  a  News- 
pa|>er  Week  luncheon  talk. 

This  is  what  Mr.  Harris  said:  “Gentlemen,  I  interpret  the  figures  to 
say  that  the  quality  of  the  product,  the  portion  of  the  protluct  that 
develops  reader  interest,  and,  therefore  maybe  reader  interest,  has  tle- 
clined.’’  He  rea<  bed  this  opinion  from  the  data  showing  an  increase  in 
average  number  of  pages  from  27  to  47  (74%)  aiul  a  decrease  in  edi¬ 
torial  content  from  46%  to  38%  (17%)  from  1946  to  19(')4  in  the  over- 
100,000  circulation  class. 

His  {X)int  was  that  advertiser  interest  might  have  wanetl  because 
newspapers  provided  news  and  feattires  on  only  a  little  more  than  a 
third  of  their  pages.  This  observation,  of  course,  ovcrhntks  the  findings 
in  numerous  studies  that  advertising  content  also  is  of  great  reader 
interest,  not  only  among  women  shoppers  but  among  others  in  the 
family. 

Where  .Mr.  Harris  goes  astray  in  his  reading  of  the  Udell  report  lies 
in  the  common  failing  of  percentages.  For  a  simple  example:  take  a 
newspaper  of  24  pages  a  decade  ago  with  its  close  to  .'>0-50  ratio  of  news 
and  advertising  content.  Now  look  at  a  paper  today  with  48  pages  and 
made  up  on  a  60-40  basis  of  ads  to  news.  Certainly  there’s  a  lot  more  to 
interest  a  reader  in  the  19  or  so  pages  of  the  48-page  paper  than  would 
be  on  the  12  pages  in  the  smaller  one  ol  j)revious  years.  If  anyone  thinks 
it  isn’t  so,  let  him  ask  a  news  editor  who  has  the  job  of  squeezing  every¬ 
thing  of  imjjortance  and  interest  into  the  available  news  hole. 

A  look  at  the  record  reveals  that  Philip  Morris  is  one  of  the  lesser 
advertisers  in  newspapers  among  the  big  cigarette  makers.  It  invested 
only  $1  million  last  year,  as  compared  with  $4.2  million  by  American 
Tobacco  Co.  We  wish  Mr.  Harris  wotildn’t  keep  his  eyes  so  glued  to 
the  television  screen  that  he  can’t  see  the  real  meaning  of  the  figures 
Professor  Udell  has  assembled  in  his  general  diagnosis  of  health  in  the 
newspaper  industry. 

Outlook  for  Automation 

TP  HIS  is  our  guest  editorial  for  the  week: 

"Automation  is  upon  us.  We  cannot  reject  it!  It  will  be  utilized 
despite  anyone’s  efforts  to  prevent  it.  .Automation  has  occurred  in  many 
other  industries,  and  dramatic  solutions  have  been  worked  otit 
— notably  in  steel  and  in  the  longshoring  indtistry  on  l>oth  coasts.  In 
this  latter  connection,  it  is  particularly  noteworthy  that  as  recently  as 
October  14,  the  New  York  Times  reported  that  union  and  management 
teams  began  processing  500  new  longshoremen  on  the  West  Coast 
marking  another  milestone  in  this  much  discussed  automation  contract. 
Here  there  was  not  shrinkage,  but  expansion  in  business  which  called 
for  increased  employment — expansion  because  the  parties  accepted 
the  tools  of  progress  and  utilized  them  to  their  mutual  advantage.” 

So  said  John  J.  Gaherin,  president  of  the  Publishers’  Association  of 
New  York  City,  in  a  talk  to  the  Public  Relations  Society.  He  hit  the 
nail  on  the  head. 
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And  thine  ears  shall  hear  a  word  be. 
hind  thee,  saying.  This  is  the  icay,  walk 
ye  in  it;  when  ye  turn  to  the  right  hand 
and  when  ye  turn  to  the  left.— Isaiah 
XXX;  21, 
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Tin:  SUMMER  INTERN 

The  article  by  Jonathan  Brown  (Oct 
2)  is  the  biggest  blab  of  self  pity  and  ego 
tistical  tripe  I’ve  read  in  many  a  moon 
This  kid  wants  to  be  an  editor  overnight 

He  bemoans  the  fact  that  college  jour 
nalism  students  hired  for  summer  news 
paper  work  usually  do  “uninteresting  or 
undemanding’’  tasks.  He  fails  to  realize 
that  journeymen  reporters  normally  do 
the  work.  Who  does  he  expect  to  do  these 
necessary  tasks,  the  city  editor? 

He  proposes  shufiSing  student  employes 
through  the  various  branches  of  the  news¬ 
paper  operation.  This  serves  neither  the 
newspaper  or  the  trainee.  All  the  news¬ 
paper  gets  is  shoddy  work  from  an  im¬ 
properly  trained  employe,  and  the  trainee 
gets  a  hurried  glimpse  of  a  lot  of  im¬ 
portant  things,  but  has  the  chance  to  ab¬ 
sorb  very  little. 

Brown’s  three-point  plan  for  summer 
workers  is  solid,  hut  it’s  already  being 
carried  out.  He  proposes  giving  journal¬ 
ism  students  a  varied  and  practical  sum¬ 
mer  of  experience,  interesting  and  excit¬ 
ing  them  in  more  than  one  phase  of  jour¬ 
nalism,  and  having  them  fill  in  for  vaca¬ 
tioning  employes. 

Any  student  who  joins  a  newsroom  for 
a  summer  has  more  practical  and  varied 
experience  than  he  can  possibly  absorb 
in  any  three  month  period.  If  the  trainee 
isn’t  already  excited  by  journalism,  he 
has  no  place  in  a  newspaper,  and  most 
student  workers  are  hired  to  fill  in  for 
employes  on  vacation. 

Any  trainee  can  easily  accomplish  all 
three  of  Brown’s  points  on  his  own.  If 
he’s  got  the  initiative,  he’ll  get  the  ex¬ 
perience,  excitement  and  the  billets  of  va¬ 
cationing  employes. 

Brown’s  premise  fails  in  that  a  trainee 
is  just  that.  He’s  there  to  learn  the  news¬ 
room  operation  from  the  ground  up.  He’s 
expected  to  do  “obits,  chicken-dinner  re¬ 
writes  and  telephone  dictation.’’  Every 
story  is  not  a  triple-ax  murder,  as  many 
college  JO  students  falsely  envision. 
There’s  more  production  in  a  newsroom 
than  scoops,  as  any  newsman  will  testify. 

Brown’s  theory  of  having  beginning  re¬ 
porters  or  JO  students  learn  other  phases 
of  newspaper  operation  has  merit,  but  a 
beginning  newsman  has  his  hands  full 
just  learning  his  own  tasks  without  spend¬ 
ing  half  his  summer  working  in  account- 
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ing,  advertising  and  the  composing  room. 
If  a  student  wants  to  learn  these  other 
newspaper  operations,  he  can  do  it  on  his 
own  time. 

It’s  heartening  to  know  that  Brown  was 
the  salvation  of  his  newspaper  by  saving 
the  day  with  the  Watts  riot  replate  and 
catching  all  those  advertising  typos.  But 
if  he  would  realize  that  many  newspapers 
arc  forced  to  hire  sub-par  employes,  or 
retain  sub-par  employes,  he  might  under¬ 
stand  why  capable  newspapermen  don’t 
have  the  time  to  coddle  summer  student 
workers  through  every  day. 

And  if  he  expects  managing  editors  to 
call  in  trainee  reporters  for  page-one  con¬ 
ferences  and  editor’s  meetings,  he’s  a  bit 
daft.  He  also  upholds  trainees  being  “ex¬ 
posed  to  department  head  and  manage¬ 
ment  decision-making,’’  which  is  just  a 
little  bit  out  of  line  for  a  cub  reporter. 

He  frequently  refers  to  newsrooms  fail¬ 
ing  to  “excite”  the  trainee,  and  I  believe 
he  means  “inspire.”  Any  reporter  with 
half  a  wit  of  ambition  can  stimulate  his 
own  excitement,  without  the  help  of  some 
overworked  city  editor. 

Brown  says:  “For  the  student  who  still 
has  a  few  years  of  education  left,  know¬ 
ing  what  one  does  not  know  is  invalu¬ 
able.”  When  Brown  does  get  into  the 
newspaper  business,  he’ll  learn  that  news¬ 
men  never  stop  their  education  when  they 
graduate.  They  learn  every  day. 

For  a  young  man  who  says  he  grew 
up  in  a  newspaper  family,  Mr.  Brown 
seems  terribly  naive  about  what  makes 
a  newspaper  tick.  His  attitude  is  all  too 
common  among  college  JO  students  who 
fail  to  realize  that  many  city  editors  would 
prefer  an  ambitious,  hard-working  kid 
with  a  year  on  a  police  beat  than  a  college 
grad  with  grandiose  ideas. 

William  J.  Missett  Jr. 

.State  Editor, 

Casper  (Wyo.)  Star-Tribune 


JOURNALISM  FACULTIES 

Once  again  journalism  schools  are  tak¬ 
ing  their  licks  (Oct.  2)  and  lamentably 
the  attacker  is  not  available  for  a  fuller 
dialogue.  The  “educational  foundation” 
for  which  he  worked  is  hidden  in  ano¬ 
nymity. 

Mr.  BorofI  visited  25  journalism  schools 
and  concluded  there  are  eight  or  nine 
strong  journalism  schools  in  the  country. 
To  my  knowledge  he  did  not  visit  our 
campus,  but  had  he  done  so  I  would  hope 
we  would  be  classified  with  the  schools  he 
favored.  As  to  this  we  will  never  know. 

I  am  distressed  by  his  basic  assumption. 

His  suggestions  that  capable  practition¬ 
ers  be  recruited  to  teach,  that  students  be 
given  a  broad  training,  that  experts  in 
the  field  be  brought  on  campus,  that  two- 
year  colleges  should  have  strong  journal¬ 
ism  programs  and  that  critics  of  mass  cul¬ 
ture  should  be  part  of  the  academic  scene 
are  valid  suggestions.  He  made  those  sug¬ 
gestions  on  the  assumption  they  are  new 
ideas  with  him. 

Those  of  us  whose  lives  are  immersed 
in  journalism  education  have  long  ago 
recognized  these  “verities’  of  his.  Speak¬ 
ing  for  other  schools  in  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia,  use  and  UCLA  with  their  under¬ 
graduate  and  graduate  programs  have 
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"Time  The  'Student'  Got  Some  Learning.'' 

Alley,  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal 

been  notable  in  their  efforts  to  do  just 
those  things  Mr.  Boroff  prescribed.  In  the 
San  Fernando  Valley,  home  of  our  school, 
the  two-year  community  college,  Los  An¬ 
geles  Valley  College,  is  eminently  suc¬ 
cessful  in  providing  quality  education  for 
qualified  students.  Members  of  those  fac¬ 
ulties  are  long  on  professional  media  ex¬ 
perience.  In  many  ways  I  feel  we  are  typi¬ 
cal.  And  our  own  horn  can  be  sounded. 
Moonlighting  members  of  our  journalism 
faculty  are  considered  valued  staffers  at 
the  Los  Angeles  Times,  with  two  of  the 
professors  (myself  included)  often  sitting 
in  as  copy  desk  dealers  as  well  as  copy 
editors.  These  are  not  “inept  refugees 
from  the  city  room.” 

DeWayne  B.  Johnson 
San  Fernando  Valley  State  College, 
Northridge,  California. 


iiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^ 

Short  Takes 

The  failure  of  mass  media,  namely 
newspapers,  to  inform  the  public  and 
make  the  school  board  aware  of  the  many 
existing  problems  could  very  likely  have 
averted  the  unfortunate  situation. — Let¬ 
ter  in  Chicago  (Ill.)  Daily  News. 

• 

“I  got  the  ball  singed  by  the  President 
the  way  he  asked  me  to,”  said  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent  Humphrey. — New  York  Daily  News. 

• 

The  comet  will  be  seen  by  the  naked 
men’s  Fiesta  beginning  today. — Holly¬ 
wood  (Calif.)  Citizen-News. 

• 

The  Israeli  transportation  minister 
was  turned  away  from  the  restaurant  of 
the  luxury  Hilton  Hotel  in  Tel  Aviv  when 
he  turned  up  without  a  packet  or  tie. — 
St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Globe-Democrat. 

• 

They,  however,  are  too  close  to  say 
straight  who  has  was.  So,  perhaps  are 
we. — New  York  Journal- American. 
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Sharper  Editing  for  Women 
Beginning  to  Pay  Dividends 


Inland  Press  Hears  Favorable 
Report  on  Upgrading  Efforts 

(rerald  B.  Healev 


Chicago 

The  ‘‘jet  set  mama  who  has 
merely  the  moon  as  one  of  her 
several  tarpets” — or,  more  ex¬ 
actly,  today’s  women — expect 
more  than  ever  from  their  news¬ 
papers  and  form  a  constantly 
increasinp  part  of  the  audience 
newspapers  are  talkinp  to  these 
days. 

Such  is  the  conclusion  reached 
by  Prof.  Paul  L.  Myhre,  director 
of  the  J.  C.  Penney-University 
of  Missouri  Journalism  Awards, 
in  reporting  to  the  Inland  Daily 
Press  .Association  at  its  80th 
anniversary  meeting  here  this 
week  on  a  questionnaire  to  win¬ 
ners  in  the  five  years  of  Penney 
competition  and  all  participants 
in  the  four  years  of  Missouri’s 
women’s  page  workshops. 

Changen  Made 

Questioned  in  the  poll  were 
161  women’s  editors,  advertising 
managers  and  a  few  circulation 
managers.  A  large  share  of  the 
responses  came  from  Penney 
competition  winners,  those  rated 
the  best  in  five  years. 

Here  are  some  of  the  changes 
made  in  women’s  pages,  as 
pointed  out  by  women’s  editors, 
ad  managers  and  managing  edi¬ 
tors  who  have  made  them: 

First,  a  de-emphasis  of  society 
news  and  the  local  social  set. 
Broader  coverage  of  all  news 
areas  of  interest  to  women  and 
families.  Less  emphasis  on  wed¬ 
dings.  .More  in-depth  stories  on 
vital  issues.  More  features  and 
better  makeup,  without  column 
rules  and  more  white  space. 

Fewer  club  stories.  More 
stress  on  solid  news.  Better  and 
more  pictures  that  really  tell 
stories  and  decorate  the  pages. 
More  attempts  to  draw  the  en¬ 
tire  family  into  the  women’s 
pages.  Greater  efforts  to  interest 
men  readers.  Brighter,  more 
creative  writing.  Increased  use 
of  color.  Larger  and  better  edu¬ 
cated  staffs.  More  editorial 
views  on  women’s  pages.  More 


fluff  deleted.  And — lastly’ — more 
space  allotted  to  women’s  news. 

Out  (ioes  ‘.Sludge’ 

“These  changes  then  could  lie 
lumped,”  Prof.  Myhre  said, 
“into  two  things — improved  con¬ 
tent,  more  real  women’s  news — 
and  better  presentation,  through 
better  writing,  more  attractive 
makeup  and  elimination  of  the 
traditional  sludge.” 

The  ((uestionnaire  revealed, 
the  professor  said,  that  better 
(juality  women’s  pages  have 
sharply  increased  awareness  of 
the  women’s  market  in  foods, 
fashion,  cosmetics  and  appli¬ 
ances — as  the  first  four.  Atten¬ 
tion  has  lieen  sharpened  in  other 
areas  of  the  market  for  women. 

“We  noted,”  Prof.  Myhre  said, 
“that  the  majority  of  women’s 
editors  and  advertising  people 
listed  as  the  four  first  in 
readership  food,  fashion,  beauty 
and  homemaking.  And  then — 
some  of  these  may  surprise  you 
— these  other  areas  of  major 
interest  on  women’s  pages: 
National  and  international  top¬ 
ics,  world  peace,  culture,  careers, 
business,  government,  education, 
money  management,  medicine, 
women’s  activities,  community 
welfare,  personalities,  civil 
rights,  war  on  poverty,  health, 
teen  problems  and  men’s 
fashions.” 

Here  are  some  quotes  culled 
from  replies  from  newspapers 
representing  a  circulation  range 
of  8,000  to  500,000: 

From  Dallas:  “The  progress 
of  women  has  done  much  to 
upgrade  the  quality  of  women’s 
news.  A  few  years  ago  most 
women’s  stories  were  about  the 
women  behind  the  men  who  made 
news.  Now  the  women  must  be 
news.” 

From  Pompano  Beach,  Fla.: 
“In  the  majority  of  small  papers, 
(under  50,000  circulation)  and 
in  some  of  the  long-established 
big  ones,  the  change  isn’t  yet  a 
physical  one.  Instead,  it’s  a 


growing  awareness  there  should 
lie  change  and  that  women’s 
pages  are  a  relatively  economic 
potential  for  modem  news- 
l)apers.  The  physical  change  will 
l>e  .slow  here  liecause  of  hide- 
Iwund,  doubting  managing  edi¬ 
tors  and  women’s  editors  still 
isolated  from  new  ideas.” 

From  Ohio:  “More  space, 
more  in-depth  features,  more  at¬ 
tention  to  what  women  want  to 
read  than  in  what  men  think 
they  want  to  read.” 

(lirrulation  Gain.« 

An  Ohio  circulation  manager 
said:  “Members  of  our  circula¬ 
tion  department,  who  are  in 
direct  contact  with  readers,  are 
very  definite  in  their  opinions 
that  improvement  in  our 

women’s  pages  has  contributed 
to  our  circulation  gains.” 

From  Illinois:  “By  applying 
the  same  standards  of  excellence 
and  reportorial-writing  ap¬ 

proach  as  in  other  sections  of 
the  paper,  we  have  increased  the 
overall  believability  of  our 

paper,  enhanced  its  value  to  a 
broader  cross-.section  of  readers, 
and  provided  identification  for  a 
major  segment  of  readership 
with  specialized  interests.” 

From  Cleveland:  “We  have 

had  increasing  requests  for  men¬ 
tion  in  women’s  pages  and  also 
have  noted  an  increase  in  adver¬ 
tising  linage.” 

.Advertising  Gains 

What  about  actual  advertising 
gains? 

From  Illinois:  “Approximately 
‘24  percent  increase  in  linage, 
1962  to  present.” 

From  Nashville:  “The  ad  de¬ 
partment  reports  a  definite  in¬ 
crease  in  inquiries  about  posi¬ 
tioning  ads  in  the  women’s  news 
pages  .  .  .  impact  on  Sunday  has 
been  quite  evident  ...  a  section 
that  ran  10-12  pages  each  week 
three  years  ago  now  runs  16-20 
pages.” 

From  Chicago:  “A  23  percent 
daily  gain  first  six  months  of 
1965  in  department  store  ads 
alone;  consistent  food,  jewelry, 
furniture  annual  gains  also.” 

From  Dallas:  “We  have  added 
at  least  18  new  accounts  to 
women’s  page  positions  during 
(Continued  on  page  65) 
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John  E.  Mofz 


Canadian  Heads 
Inland  Press 

Chicago 

John  E.  Motz,  publisher  of 
the  Kitchener  -  W aterloo  (On¬ 
tario)  Record,  this  week  was 
elected  president  of  the  Inland 
Daily  Press  Association,  re¬ 
gional  association  with  519 
member  newspapers  in  22  states 
and  Canada. 

Mr.  Motz,  the  first  Canadian 
to  assume  the  Inland  presidency, 
succeeds  Fred  Hughes,  presi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager  of  the 
Joplin  (Mo.)  Globe  and  News 
Herald.  Mr.  Hughes  becomes 
chairman  of  the  board  of 
directors. 

Eugene  McGuckin  Jr.,  asso¬ 
ciate  publisher  of  the  Duluth 
(Minn.)  News -Tribune  and 
Herald,  was  elected  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  president-elect. 

Mr.  Motz,  who  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Inland  board  of 
directors  for  four  years,  was 
president  of  the  Canadian  Daily 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  in  1954,  and  served  two 
terms  as  president  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Press  in  1960  and  1961. 

A  graduate  of  Notre  Dame,  he 
has  iieen  a  member  of  the  ad¬ 
visory  board  of  the  American 
Press  Institute  at  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  since  1959,  and  has 
served  on  the  boards  of  gover¬ 
nors  of  the  University  of  Water¬ 
loo  and  the  Stratford  Shakes¬ 
pearean  Festival  of  Canada. 

Newly  elected  Inland  direc¬ 
tors  for  three-year  terms  are 
William  H.  Leopard,  publisher 
of  the  Sioux  FaUs  (S.  D.)  Ar¬ 
gus- Leader,  and  Jared  How, 
publisher  of  the  Mankato 
(Minn.)  Free  Press. 

Registration  at  the  Inland 
sessions  reached  645. 
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Inland  Press  Salutes 
Vance,  The  Innovator 


Chicago 

Vernon  M.  Vance,,  former  edi¬ 
tor  and  current  publisher  of  the 
Worthington  (Minn.)  Globe, 
was  awarded  the  1965  Minne¬ 
sota  Award  for  Distingruished 
Service  in  Journalism  of  the  In¬ 
land  Daily  Press  Association 
this  week. 


Vernon  M.  Vance 

Nominations  for  this  award 
are  made  by  members  of  the 
Inland  Press  and  the  selection 
is  made  by  the  faculty  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota  School 
of  Journalism.  Dr.  Robert  L. 
Jones,  director  of  the  school, 
presented  the  engraved  medal¬ 
lion  and  certificate  symbolizing 
the  award  to  Mr.  Vance  Oct.  18, 
at  the  Inland  meeting. 

This  is  the  first  time  the 
award  has  gone  to  a  Minnesota 
journalist  since  the  initiation  of 
the  award  in  1948. 

Mr.  Vance  was  a  member  of 
the  Des  Moines  Register  adver¬ 
tising  staff  in  1921;  in  1923  he 
bought  a  half-interest  in  a 
weekly  newspaper  in  Sibley, 
Iowa.  In  1929,  he  bought  the 
Worthington  Globe,  at  that  time 
a  weekly  with  a  circulation  of 
800 — 80  paid. 

Today  the  Globe  publishes 
Monday  through  Saturday.  It 
has  14,000  family  subscribers 
and  thus  claims  the  largest  cir¬ 
culation  -  to  -  home  -  city  -  of  - 
publication  ratio  of  any  daily  in 
the  country.  Worthington  is  a 
city  of  9,000  population. 

Mr.  Vance’s  pioneering  spirit 
has  made  the  Globe  one  of  the 
leaders  in  community  journal¬ 
ism.  In  the  early  1930’s,  he  pio¬ 
neered  the  use  of  local  photo¬ 
graphs  in  a  small  community  pa¬ 
per.  He  installed  the  first  news¬ 
paper  -  owned  photo  -  engraving 
plant  in  southern  Minnesota  and 


taught  himself  to  make  engrav¬ 
ings. 

The  Globe  went  from  a  weekly 
to  a  semi-weekly,  then  a  tri¬ 
weekly  in  the  1930’s.  After  the 
competing  daily  paper  folded  in 
1939,  the  Globe  became  a  daily 
in  1940. 

PilotM  Own  Plane 

The  Globe  was  one  of  the  first 
small  city  dailies  to  start  motor 
route  carrier  service  to  nearby 
towns.  The  first  route,  often 
hauled  on  motorcycle  by  Mr. 
Vance  himself,  served  six  com¬ 
munities  in  Minnesota  and  Iowa. 
Today  the  Globe  has  carrier 
service  in  46  communities  in  the 
area. 

In  the  early  1940’s,  Mr.  Vance 
learned  to  pilot  the  Globe’s  own 
plane  on  photo  missions.  The 
paper  at  this  time  featured  a  lo¬ 
cal  political  cartoonist  and  a 
Worthington  -  oriented  comic 
strip. 

By  1949,  the  eight-page  Du¬ 
plex  press  was  replaced  by  a  24- 
page  rotary.  As  the  Globe  grew 
in  size  and  stature,  it  outgrew 
its  old  home.  A  quarter  of  a 
million  dollar  plant  was  built  in 
1956 ;  the  entire  plant,  including 
the  composing  room,  was  air- 
conditioned. 

In  1964  Mr.  Vance  bought  a 
six-unit  offset  press  which  al¬ 
lowed  full  color  process.  The 
Globe  now  averages  two  full- 
color  process  runs  a  week. 

With  many  accomplishments 
to  his  credit,  Mr.  Vance,  at  the 
age  of  70,  still  has  his  eye  on 
the  future,  looking  for  ways  to 
improve  his  paper  and  help  his 
community. 

*  *  * 

Citations  for  Reporting 

Twenty-five  daily  newspapers 
received  awards  for  outstanding 
reporting  of  local  government 
news  in  an  annual  contest  for 
members  of  the  Inland  Daily 
Press  Association. 

The  awards  were  presented 
by  Dr.  Ralph  O.  Nafziger,  di¬ 
rector  of  the  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin  School  of  Journalism, 
which  sponsors  the  contest. 

The  winners: 

(Up  to  5000  circulation) : 

1.  Norton  (Kas.)  Telegram 

2.  Olathe  (Kas.)  News 

3.  Nevada  (Mo.)  Mail 

H. M.  La  Junta  (Colo.)  Tribune- 

Democrat 

Richmond  (Mo.)  News 

(5000  to  10,000  circulation) : 

I.  Red  Wing  (Minn.)  Republi¬ 
can  Eagle 

2.  Norwalk  (0.)  Refiector 


3.  Ames  (la.)  Tribune 

H. M.  Troy  (O.)  News 
Emporia  (Kas.)  Gazette 

(10,000  to  25,000  circulation) : 

I.  Waukesha  (Wis.)  Freeman 

2.  Iowa  City  (la.)  Press-Citizen 

3.  Aberdeen  (S.D.)  American 
News 

H. M.  Sandusky  (0.)  Register 
Albert  Lea  (Minn.)  Tribune 

(25,000  to  75,000  circulation) : 

I.  Hammond  (Ind.)  Times 

2.  Rockford  (Ill.)  Star 

3.  Topeka  (Kas.)  Capital 

H. M.  Elyria  (O.)  Chronicle- 
Telegram 

Lincoln  (Neb.)  Journal 

( Over  75,000  circulation ) : 

I.  Chicago  Daily  News 

2.  Milwaukee  Journal 

3.  Chicago  Tribune 
H.M.  Minneapolis  Star 

Minneapolis  Tribune 
*  *  « 

Pliotography  Awards 

Three  newspapers  and  39 
newspaper  photographers  were 
awarded  trophies  and  certifi¬ 
cates  in  the  25th  Annual  News 
Picture  Contest  sponsored  by 
Northwestern  University’s  Me- 
dill  School  of  Journalism  for 
Inland  newspapers. 

Neils  Lauritzen  of  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal  won  the  sweep- 
stakes  trophy,  for  a  spot  news 


picture  titled  “Life’s  Laboi 

Lost.” 

Award-winners  w  ■ -e; 
OVER-50,000 

Spot  Neu'r,: 

1.  Milwaukee  Journal, 

Neils  Lauritzen 

2.  Minneapolis  Tribune, 

Pete  Hohn 

3.  Chicago’s  American, 

Steve  Lasker 

Sports : 

1.  Chicago’s  American, 

Tony  Berardi,  Jr. 

2.  Chicago  Sun-Times, 

Bob  Kotalik 

3.  Chicago  Tribune, 

Phil  Mascione 

Features: 

1.  Minneapolis  Star, 

Gerald  Brimacombci 

2.  Chicago  Tribune, 

Luigi  Mendicino 

3.  Akron  Beacon-Journal, 

Ted  Walls 

Picture  Series: 

1.  Chicago’s  American, 

Arnold  Tolchin 

2.  Minneapolis  Tribune, 

Duane  Braley 

3.  Milwaukee  Journal, 

D.  Emmerich 
UNDER  50,000 

Spot  News: 

1.  Dubuque  Telegraph-Herald, 
Gordon  Harding 

2.  Waukesha  Freeman, 

Paul  C.  Biwer 

(Continued  on  page  61) 


'LIFE'S  LABOR  LOST'  was  the  title  of  this  newspicture  made  by  Neih 
Lauritxen  o(  the  Milwaukee  Journal  which  won  the  sweepstakes  award 
in  Inland  Daily  Press  Association  competition. 
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VEV  ^  ORK  REPORT 

.  Automation  Stayed 
Only  For  a  While 


New  ^'ork  City’s  newspapers 
are  stainlin}'  still  on  automation 
m  types'  ttinp  only  “for  a  rea¬ 
sonable  period  of  time,’’  their 
spokesman  told  members  of  the 
Public  Helations  Society  of  New 
York  this  week. 

The  atri  eement  between  Typo- 
pjaphical  Union  No.  6  and  the 
Publisher.s’  Association  of  New 
'  York  City,  which  was  formally 
sig^ned  Oct.  18,  pave  up  automa¬ 
tion  in  the  composinp  room 
rather  than  plunge  the  industry 
into  a  repetition  of  the  “1962-63 
catastrophe.” 

John  J.  Gaherin,  president  of 
the  publishers’  association,  which 
now  embraces  six  newspapers 
with  a  combined  daily  sale  of 
4.5  million  copies,  gave  this  ap¬ 
praisal  of  the  contract  in  his 
prepared  remarks  and  later  am¬ 
plified  it  in  a  question  period  by 
saying  the  whole  subject  of  auto¬ 
mation  is  still  to  be  “talked  over” 
with  the  unions. 

Lesser  of  Two  Evils 

The  publishers,  Mr.  Gaherin 
indicated,  bought  time  rather 
than  accept  an  uneconomic  prac¬ 
tice  that  would  preclude  future 
automation  in  any  department. 
The  union’s  insistence  on  a 
“share  in  the  savings”  from 
computerized  operations  was  the 
straw  that  broke  the  camel’s 
back  in  negotiations  last  spring. 
So,  he  added,  the  publishers 
chose  to  forego  automation  for 
a  reasonable  time  as  the  lesser 
of  two  evils. 

The  two-year  contract  with 
the  printers  is  retroactive  to 
March  31.  Its  execution,  which 
I  will  bring  payment  of  consider- 
i  able  sums  of  back  pay  under  the 
J12  wage  package,  was  delayed 
by  the  union  until  agreement 
had  been  reached  with  the  affili¬ 
ated  mailers’  union. 

Mr.  Gaherin  noted  that  the 
mailers  ratified  their  agreement 
Oct  17.  It  covers  automation 
with  the  publishers’  original 
formula,  rejected  by  the  printers 
early  this  year,  for  protecting 
jobs  of  all  mail  room  workers 
who  are  presently  employed. 

‘Unfrllerod  Kiglil’ 

“The  mailers’  agreement,”  Mr. 
Gaherin  said,  “accords  the  pub¬ 
lishers  the  unfettered  right  to 
automate,  only  requiring  that 
the  adversely  affected  employes 
be  protected  through  the  process 
of  attrition.”  A  bipartisan  board 
is  to  be  set  up  to  report  on  auto¬ 
mation  and  employment  at  least 


90  days  l)efore  the  contract  ex¬ 
pires  in  1967.  This  board  may 
also  hear  appeals  concerning  job 
changes. 

Bargaining  Council 

Mr.  Gaherin  endorsed  a  sug¬ 
gestion  made  by  Bertram 
Power.s,  president  of  “Big  6” 
typographical  union,  that  all  of 
tlie  newspaper  unions  form  a 
council  for  common  bargaining 
with  the  publishers.  He  made  no 
comment  about  the  absence  of 
two  new.spapers,  the  Post  and 
the  Herald  Tribune,  from  the 
association,  and  the  chairman 
of  the  meeting  ruled  out  a  ques¬ 
tion  pertaining  to  that  situation. 

In  recent  years,  Mr.  Gaherin 
said,  the  publishers  have  been 
caught  in  the  cross-fire  of  union 
rivalry,  particularly  between 
the  printers  and  the  Guild.  Three 
years  ago  it  was  the  Guild’s  turn 
to  set  the  pattern  in  a  settle¬ 
ment  and  the  typographical 
union  resented  being  pushed  into 
second  place.  The  1962-63  pact 
restored  the  printers’  union  as 
the  pacesetter,  Mr.  Gaherin  ex¬ 
plained,  and  that  led  to  the 
printers’  stiff  demand  on  the 
computer  issue  this  year. 

In  no  other  city  in  the  United 
States,  Mr.  Gaherin  .said,  has 
the  International  Typographical 
Union  insisted  on  a  “share-in- 
the-.savings”  clause  although 
scores  of  agreements  cover  com¬ 
puter  operations  in  the  com¬ 
posing  rooms. 

Questinn  of  ‘Veto’ 

Mr.  Gaherin  said  in  talking 
with  reporters  after  his  lunch¬ 
eon  i-emarks  that  the  printers’ 
contract  does  not  give  the  union 
a  “veto”  power  over  automation. 
It  provides  that  automated 
processes  may  not  be  installed 
without  consultation  with  the 
union  and  approval  by  both  the 
local  and  the  international. 

On  a  television  program  last 
week,  Mr.  Powers  also  said  the 
provision  did  not  constitute  a 
“veto”  but  he  considered  it  a 
powerful  bargaining  position 
when  it  comes  to  automated 
equipment  affecting  his  members 
in  newspaper  shops. 

During  the  question  period,  a 
public  relations  man  asked  Mr. 
Gaherin  if  it  were  likely  that 
Mr.  Powers  would  become  chair¬ 
man  of  the  trades  council,  if  it  is 
created.  Mr.  Gaherin  replied  he 
thought  that  Mr.  Powers  “prob¬ 
ably  fancies  himself  in  that 
role.” 


Would  the  council  place  too 
much  power  in  the  hands  of  one 
group?  Mr.  Gaherin  was  asked 
He  said  it  was  his  personal  view 
that  a  harder  battle  would  have 
to  be  fought  with  a  strong  union 
but  there  would  be  “a  much 
firmer  result.” 

Asked  how  it  happened  that 
the  proposals  made  by  Special 
Mediator  Theo<lore  W.  Kheel  in 
the  Guild-Times  negotiations  had 
l)een  rejected  by  both  sides,  then 
accepted  in  the  .same  day,  Mr. 
Gaherin  remarked,  “I  guess  it 
was  just  in  the  light  of  a  new 
day.” 

The  chairman,  Bert  Goss,  of 
Hill  and  Knowlton,  barred  a 
<luestion  about  possible  merger 
of  newspapers. 

Employe  Belatiuiif 

Several  questions  touched  on 
the  action  by  the  New  York 
Times  in  retaining  public  rela¬ 
tions  counsel,  the  firm  of  Harshe, 
Rotman  and  Druck,  to  undertake 
a  program  for  improvement  of 
management-employe  communi¬ 
cations.  Mr.  Gaherin  .said  there 
was  a  great  need  for  the  news¬ 
paper  industry  to  do  something 
in  this  field,  since  it  was  the 
publishers’  money,  not  the 
unions’,  that  was  involved  in 
creating  employment  and  pro¬ 
viding  benefits  to  employes. 

Mr.  Gaherin  complimented  the 
public  relations  people  on  their 
contribution  to  progress  by  as¬ 
sisting  in  the  gathering  of  news. 
At  one  stage  in  the  history  of 
the  newspaper  business,  he  said, 
the  sole  responsibility  for 
gathering  the  news  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  editors  and 
reporters. 

*  *  * 

Meeting  Uiiiuii  (Ihiefs 

Arthur  Ochs  Sulzberger,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Times,  .said  in  a 
message  to  the  staff  this  week 
that  he  was  inaugurating  a 
.series  of  personal  meetings  with 
the  heads  of  the  unions. 

“My  purpose,”  he  said,  “is  not 
to  supersede  or  in  any  way  upset 
the  normal  machinery  of  collec¬ 
tive  bargaining  or  grievance 
adjustment.  It  is  solely  this;  to 
establish  the  foundation  for  a 
better  system  of  two-way  com¬ 
munication  so  we  can  eliminate 
the  roots  of  dissatisfaction  and 
proceed  jointly  toward  solving 
problems  that  involve  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  every  one  of  us,” 

His  letter,  on  the  general 
theme  of  management-employe 
cooperation,  asked  every  super¬ 
visor  to  give  first  priority  to  get¬ 
ting  to  know  his  own  people 
better. 

“It  is  past  time,”  he  said,  “to 
end  the  dialogue  of  the  deaf,  to 
the  atmosphere  of  maneuver  and 
outmaneuver  .  .  .  We  must  go 
forward  together — or  our  joint 
future  will  be  in  jeopardy.” 


Kraft  W ill  Increase 
Sunday  Color  Ads 

Chicago 

Kraft  Foods  will  more  than 
triple  its  1965  investment  in 
Sunday  supplement  newspaper 
full-color  advertising  during 
1966,  according  to  Chester 
Green,  vicepresident.  Marketing. 

During  1965  Kraft  test-mar¬ 
keted  plans  for  Kraft’s  products 
in  14  Sunday  supplements  in  12 
cities.  This  has  now  been  ex¬ 
panded  to  50  supplements  in  47 
markets  for  1966. 

Mr.  Green  spoke  at  a  meeting 
of  executives  of  Cresmer,  Wood¬ 
ward,  O’Mara  &  Ormsbee  and 
the  national  advertising  man¬ 
agers  of  the  CWO&O  news¬ 
papers. 

Commenting  on  the  test  mar¬ 
keting  results,  Mr.  Green  stated : 
“Test-marketing  of  most  media 
on  a  small  scale  and  for  too 
short  a  period  of  time,  leaves 
many  questions  unanswered.  The 
Kraft  Sunday  supplement  test 
in  color  pages  during  1965  pro¬ 
vided  major  schedules  covering 
important  cities  in  major  popu¬ 
lation  centers.  The  extent  of 
this  test  enabled  the  Kraft  field 
organization  to  evaluate  the 
merchandising  and  marketing 
opportunities  that  existed 
through  actual  experience.” 

» 

Wins  Poetry  Pize 

Raleigh,  N  C. 

Sam  Ragan,  executive  editor 
of  the  Raleigh  News  and  Ob¬ 
server  and  the  Raleigh  Times, 
has  been  named  winner  of  the 
Sidney  Lanier  Prize  for  his  book 
of  poems,  “The  Tree  in  the  Far 
Pasture.”  The  award  made  by 
the  Poetry  Council  of  North 
Carolina  carries  a  $25  prize,  and 
Mr,  Ragan’s  name  will  be  in¬ 
scribed  on  the  Oscar  Young  Me¬ 
morial  Cup. 

• 

W.  P.  Allen  Dies 

Laredo,  Tex. 

William  Prescott  Allen,  69, 
owner  and  publisher  of  the 
Laredo  Times,  died  Oct.  19  after 
a  long  illness.  He  came  here  in 
1915  from  Olympia,  Wash.,  his 
birthplace,  and  started  as  a 
newsdealer.  He  became  associ¬ 
ated  with  the  late  Charles  G. 
Marsh  and  acquired  the  Times 
in  1934. 

• 

Comics  in  N.Y.  Times 

The  Sunday  edition  of  the 
New  York  Times  for  Dec.  5  will 
contain  a  comics  section — for  an 
advertiser.  It’s  a  16-page  supple¬ 
ment  for  Aurora  Plastics  Corp. 
featuring  hobby  products.  The 
comic  book  look  was  given  to  the 
sales  copy  by  Aurora’s  agency, 
Harold  J,  Siesel  Co. 
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Esli  Gonzales  Gets 
Bitter-Sweet  Scoop 


There  was  a  bitter-sweet  ele¬ 
ment  to  the  journalistic  triumph 
last  week  of  Esli  Ramon  Gon¬ 
zales,  Spanish-speakinpT  report¬ 
er,  whose  investigfative  work  led 
to  the  arrest  of  a  suspect  who 
was  subsequently  booked  for 
homicide  following  a  New  York 
subway  slaying. 

It  was  a  crime  which  out¬ 
raged  and  terrified  New  York¬ 
ers.  A  massive  man-hunt  was 
mounted;  100  detectives  took 
part  in  the  search  for  the  killer. 
The  New  York  Journal- Ameri¬ 
can  offered  a  $1,000  reward  “for 
information  leading  to  the  ar¬ 
rest  and  conviction  of  the  wan¬ 
ton  murderer.” 

A  week  went  by  before  Esli 
Gonzales,  alone,  tracked  down 
and  persuaded  a  20-year-old 
Puerto  Rican  to  surrender  him¬ 
self  in  connection  with  the  kill¬ 
ing  of  Arthur  F.  Collins,  Pan 
American  Airways  computer 
programmer.  Mr.  Collins  was 
stabbed  in  the  presence  of  his 
wife  and  daughter  Oct.  9  after 
trying  to  protect  his  family  and 
fellow  passengers  from  being 
molested  by  a  drunken  youth. 

E&P  spoke  with  Mr.  Gonzales 
on  Tuesday  (Oct.  19),  four  days 
after  he  delivered  Jose  Antonio 
Saldana,  20  -  year  -  old  metal 
worker,  who  had  been  in  the 
U.S.  for  only  10  months,  to  the 
police,  a  feat  which  was  hailed 
in  press,  radio  and  tv  coverage. 

But  there  was  little  elation  in 
the  comments  Mr.  Gonzales 
made  as  he  outlined  the  “cloak 
and  dagger”  sequence  of  events 
which  led  to  his  scoop  and  the 
likelihood  of  the  reward.  The 
34  -  year  -  old  reporter  for  El 
Diario,  Spanish-language  daily, 
recalled  how  15  years  ago  he  too 
came  to  this  country  from 
Puerto  Rico,  and  noted  “I  know 
only  too  well  how  easy  it  is  for 
a  youngster  to  go  wrong  in 
New  York.” 

The  Wider  Scene 

“I  have  no  regrets  about  my 
part  in  the  arrest  of  the  sus¬ 
pect,  even  though  I  have  since 
received  threatening  telephone 
calls,”  he  continued.  “If  he’s 
guilty  he  deserves  everything 
that’s  coming  to  him,  but  that’s 
something  to  be  decided  at  the 
trial.  The  way  I  see  it,  he’s  only 
part  of  a  much  bigger  thing. 
Youngfsters  arrive  here,  they 
can  hardly  speak  the  language, 
they  get  a  fist  full  of  dollars — 
amounts  of  money  enormous  by 
comparison  to  what  they’ve  been 
used  to  handling  at  home — and 
in  the  face  of  hostility  they 


build  up  their  own  hostility  .  .  . 
It’s  an  old  story,  I  know.  And 
it’s  certainly  no  excuse  for 
what  happeneil  to  Arthur  Col¬ 
lins.  But  it’s  these  wider  issues 
that  get  under  my  skin,  the 
needless,  tragic  waste.  There’s 
<leep  regret  among  thousands 
of  Spanish-speaking  people  who 
lead  decent  lives  in  this  city.” 

Mr.  Gonzales,  father  of  four 
boys  and  three  girls,  came  to  the 
U.S.  after  four-years  as  a  re¬ 
porter  with  El  Impnrcial  in 
Puerto  Rico. 

“Crime’s  a  big  part  of  my 
job,”  said  Mr.  Gonzales.  “I’ve 
seen  people  in  almost  every  sort 
of  trouble;  there’ve  been  stories 
which  made  me  sick  in  the 
guts  .  .  .  Keeping  in  touch  with 
the  Spanish  community  is  a 
matter  of  the  closest  personal 
contact.  Without  it  you’re  lost. 
In  the  time  that  I’ve  worked 
here,  I’ve  built  up  a  wide  circle 
of  friends,  contacts  and  inform¬ 
ants. 

“This  network  often  brings  in 
a  lot  of  false  leads.  But  when 
that  phone  rang  last  Wednes¬ 
day  there  was  a  certain  quality 
in  the  voice  of  the  caller.  He 
said  he’d  got  information  about 
the  subway  killing.  He  was 
nervous,  he  did  not  want  the 
police  brought  in.” 

The  two  days  that  followed, 
said  Mr.  Ck)nzales,  were  the 
most  hectic,  the  most  dramatic 
in  his  experience.  Informant 
number  one  said  he  had  met  a 
friend  whom  he  knew  only  by 
nickname  who  told  him:  “I’ve 
stabbed  a  man  in  the  subway.” 

“He  could  not  meet  me  that 
day,  so  we  agrreed  to  meet  the 
next  day,”  explained  Mr.  Gon¬ 
zales.  “I  informed  the  police 
that  I  had  a  lead,  but  warned 
them  it  would  probably  fizzle 
if  they  followed  me.  The  in¬ 
formant  and  I  had  exchanged 
descriptions  as  we  were  un¬ 
known  to  each  other.  We  agreed 
to  meet  in  the  subway  station 
near  my  office.  The  police  tried 
to  tail  me,  but  I  gave  them  the 
slip.  I  met  the  informant  and 
we  traveled  uptown  to  the  house 
of  a  second  informant.  It  was 
from  him  that  I  learned  the 
name  of  the  suspect  and  gained 
a  description.  The  second  man 
also  told  me  the  suspect  was  a 
metal  worker,  that  he  had  hurt 
his  right  leg  at  work. 

“Neither  of  the  men  knew  ex¬ 
actly  where  the  suspect  lived, 
except  that  it  was  in  the 
Bronx.”  Mr.  Gonzales  went  to 
the  Bronx  and  after  much  walk¬ 
ing,  after  visiting  many  bars, 


TRAIL'S  END — Jose  Antonio  Sel- 
dana  is  shown  (at  left)  with  Esli 
Gonzales,  El  Diario  reporter, 
minutes  before  Saldana  was  ar¬ 
rested  in  connection  with  a  sub- 
way  murder.  A  New  York  World- 
Telegram  photographer  took  the 
picture. 

he  traced  Saldana  to  a  saloon. 

“I  spotted  a  man  who  an¬ 
swered  to  the  description  I  had 
been  given.  It  was  Saldana.  I 
spoke  to  him,  telling  him  that  I 
had  a  friend  who  was  looking 
for  a  job  as  a  metal  worker.  He 
wanted  nothing  to  do  with  me, 
saying:  ‘I  know  who  you’re 
looking  for  but  you’re  not  get¬ 
ting  anything  from  me.’ 

“Then,  he  walked  out.  I  fol¬ 
lowed  until  I  saw  him  get  into  a 
dice  game.  I  went  back  to  the 
saloon  and  phoned  the  police, 
giving  them  Saldana’s  name 
and  description.  By  the  time  I 
got  back  to  where  I’d  last  seen 
Saldana,  he  had  gone.  I  kept 
walking  for  hours  hoping  to 
spot  him  again. 

“I  had  no  luck;  so  instead,  I 
managed  to  contact  Saldana’s 
uncle  whose  name  had  been  giv¬ 
en  to  me  by  the  second  inform¬ 
ant.  I  told  him  all  that  I  knew. 
He  was  shocked,  his  attitude 
being  ‘this  can’t  be  true,  he’s  a 
quiet  boy;  he  hasn’t  been  in 
trouble  before.’  The  uncle  ex¬ 
plained  that  his  nephew  was  a 
night  worker  and  usually  fin¬ 
ished  about  1  a.m.  I  waited  until 
2  a.m.  and  the  uncle  took  me  to 
Saldana’s  rooming  house. 

Second  Meeting 

“The  uncle  went  inside  alone. 
I  heard  him  saying  I  knew  the 
story  and  it  would  be  better  to 
give  himself  up.” 

Saldana  confronted  Mr.  Gon¬ 
zales  in  the  hall.  “I  told  him 
‘you  must  give  yourself  up.  I 
will  make  sure  you  are  treated 
fairly,  but  you  must  not  say 
anything  without  a  lawyer.’ 

“On  the  way  to  the  station,  he 
said:  ‘So  they  think  I  did  it. 
Well,  let  them  prove  it.’  ” 

The  following  day  Saldana 
was  identified  by  Mrs.  Collins, 
police  reported. 

Saturday’s  El  Diario  head¬ 
lined  its  story:  “We  Find  Sub¬ 
way  Killing  Suspect!” 


‘Demo’  Data 
Favored  in 
ABC  Rej>ort 

Chicago 

.4  proposed  Audit  'Uireau  of 
Circulations  project  to  make 
market  demographic.*;  available 
on  a  uniform  basis  would,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Int<  rnational 
Newspaper  Advertising  Execu¬ 
tives  Association,  be  most  mean¬ 
ingful  information  about  a 
newspaper’s  circulation. 

Felix  J.  Tomei  Jr.,  assistant 
general  advertising  manager  of 
the  Chicago  Trihum',  and 
INAEA  Research  Committee 
chairman,  told  the  annual  ABC 
meeting  here  Oct.  20  that  such 
mea.surement  will  enable  agen¬ 
cies  and  advertisers  to  more 
realistically  evaluate  markets 
of  newspapers  which  rejiort  this 
information. 

“Of  no  small  importance,”  he 
added,  “newspapers  which  until 
now  have  relied  primarily  on 
circulation  figures  will  find  they 
have  a  forceful  sales  tool  for 
use  by  their  advertising  staffs.” 

Mr.  Tomei  declared  the  pro¬ 
posal  that  ABC  provide  and 
publish  in  the  White  Audit  Re¬ 
port  demographic  characteris¬ 
tics  for  individual  newspaper 
markets,  at  least  on  an  optional 
basis  when  requested  by  the 
newspaper,  is  the  most  logical 
manner  for  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  to  provide  any  degree  of 
uniformity  in  furnishing  this 
information  which  is  wanted  by 
our  advertisers. 

Mure  Data  Needed 

“When  they  turn  to  the  na¬ 
tional  advertising  picture  in 
planning  broad  advertising  pro¬ 
grams  many  buyers  seek  more 
than  is  provided  in  ABC  re¬ 
ports,”  he  said.  “If  newspapers 
are  to  again  secure  huge  volume 
in  national  advertising  they 
need  to  provide  more  informa¬ 
tion.” 

Donald  B.  Abert,  executive 
vicepresident  of  the  MilwoAiket 
Journal  and  Sentinel  and  an 
ABC  director,  said:  “We  should 
make  the  Audit  Bureau  report 
more  useful  to  advertisers.” 

A  message  from  H.  D,  Peter¬ 
son,  general  manager  of  the 
New  Britain  (Conn.)  Herald, 
said:  “We  should  like  to  have 
our  vote  cast  for  whatever 
change  would  be  most  useful  to 
our  advertiser  customers  in  this 
computer  age.” 

Charles  E.  Treat,  director  of 
.sales,  Omaha  (Neb.)  World- 
Herald,  said  a  primary  area  in 
ABC  reporting  like  television 
does  is  good.  “This  should  cet- 
(Continued  on  page  65) 
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Church  Directory 
‘Unnecessary  Evil’ 

Bv  Briire  M.  Wilkinson 
Pueblo,  Colo. 

What  do  you  do  with  an  80-  Editor  Dick  Largent  and  News 
column-inch  church  directory  Director  Jess  James,  Mr.  Daniel 
that  eats  up  nearly  half  the  in  February  sent  out  letters  to 
Saturday  page  devoted  to  re-  the  ministers  explaining  the 
ligious  news?  change.  “So  as  not  to  incite  them 

If  you  want  a  live  religious  to  violence,’’  he  emphasized  that 
page  reflecting  the  controversies,  something  was  not  going  to  be 
milestones  and  solid  news  in  one  taken  away,  but  something  was 
of  man’s  most  exciting  realms  going  to  be  added — more  and 
rather  than  a  sheet  dominated  deeper  religious  news  coverage, 
by  socials,  you  destroy  it.  But  He  noted  it  would  be  necessary 
sacred  cows  must  be  slain  care-  to  cut  the  publication  of  the  di- 
fully  after  due  preparation.  rectory  from  once  a  week  to  the 


THERE'S  PLENTY  of  local  news  in  the  religious  field,  and  Ray  Dangel, 
church  editor,  of  the  Pueblo  Chieftain  and  Star-Journal,  means  to  get 
it.  This  lively  Sept.  25  page  contains  only  one  short  wire  story. 


Eight  months  after  launching 
his  initial  assault  on  “this  mass 
of  six  point,”  Ray  Dangel, 
church  editor  of  the  Pueblo 
Chieftain  and  Star- Journal,  be¬ 
lieves  the  monster  has  been  laid 
to  rest  on  Southeastern  Colo¬ 
rado’s  only  metropolitan  news¬ 
paper. 

Assigned  to  the  one-day-a- 
week  church  desk  in  July  1964 
on  joining  the  morning  Chief¬ 
tain  staff  following  a  stint  on 
the  Idaho  Daily  Statesman,  Mr. 
Dangel  soon  learned  he  had  a 
problem.  He  found  that  as  soon 
as  the  mandatory  Earl  Douglass 
column  and  a  cut  had  been  ac¬ 
commodated  in  the  space  above 
the  awesome  directory,  the  page 
was  largely  filled. 

With  only  enough  space  left 
for  a  few  small  stories  or  per¬ 
haps  a  good  local  feature,  the 
church  editor  was  obliged  to  de¬ 
pend  on  2-2%  columns  of  slop- 
over  on  the  adjoining  page, 
usually  Page  3,  which  despite 
its  5x18  community  church  ad 
frequently  contained  extraneous 
items. 

Readership  Was  Low 

What  to  do?  He  tried  to 
shrink  the  directory  down  to  a 
size  he  could  live  with  by  prun¬ 
ing  out  unnecessary  words,  but 
the  institution  gave  little  ground. 
Many  hours  of  editing  resulted 
in  a  gain  of  two  column  inches. 

He  concluded,  knowing  he 
would  have  to  sell  his  superiors 
on  the  idea  as  well  as  the  nearly 
150  clergymen  affected  most  di¬ 
rectly,  that  “We  had  to  get  rid 
of  the  thing.”  Mr.  Dangel  had 
also  come  to  suspect  the  direc¬ 
tory  wasn’t  accurate.  Often  he 
had  called  numbers  listed  in  the 
directory  only  to  find  the  tele¬ 
phone  had  been  disconnected.  He 
came  to  believe  not  many  per¬ 
sons  were  reading  it  and  that 
“It  may  or  may  not  have  value 
today  but  the  reason  for  run¬ 
ning  it  is  that  it  has  been  run.” 

With  the  approval  of  City 


third  Saturday  of  each  month. 

The  reaction?  Only  one  formal 
complaint,  from  a  minister  who 
said  he  felt  the  directory  was 
providing  a  needed  service  for 
newcomers.  However,  he  under¬ 
cut  his  protest,  in  Mr.  Dangel’s 
view,  by  adding  that  with  the 
number  of  churches  there  were 
in  Pueblo  these  churches  were 
entitled  to  more  coverage. 

Ministers  Approve 

An  overwhelming  majority 
who  expressed  themselves  were 
elated.  Typical  conunents  among 
a  dozen  compliments  from  min¬ 
isters:  “Excellent  idea” — “About 
time” — “Wonderful” — “Will  co¬ 
operate  in  any  way” — “We  need 
more  religious  news.” 

Whereas  with  the  directory 
the  church  editor  had  about  4 
columns  on  the  main  page  and 
up  to  2%  columns  of  slopover, 
now  he  had  8  full  columns  (three 
weeks  a  month)  and  was  still 
allowed  a  column  on  Page  3  if 
needed.  This  over  and  above  the 
gain  of  1%  columns  of  extra 
space  for  general  news. 

As  important  as  the  space  ad¬ 
vantage  was,  “The  big  thing 
wasn’t  the  number  of  column 
inches,”  Mr.  Dangel  says,  “but 
was  the  freedom  of  layout — it’s 
tremendous.  If  we  ran  a  4-col¬ 
umn  picture  before  and  the 
Douglas  column,  there  was  my 
pag^.”  With  elimination  of  the 
“huge  free  ad”  he  has  been  able 
to  run  one  or  two  good  religious 
features  a  week  by  George  Cor¬ 
nell  or  other  AP  writers. 

A  Mealy  Feature 

A  more  subtle  but  equally  im¬ 
portant  shift  has  been  toward 
more  depth  stories  either  in  the 
field  of  religion  or  on  general 
topics  that  should  be  of  concern 
to  religious  leaders  and  laymen 
alike  because  of  their  moral  or 
spiritual  facets.  Mr.  Dangel  is 
opposed  to  the  concept  of  the 
“church  page”  as  such,  prefers 
to  call  it  the  “religious  page” 


and  himself  the  “religious  edi¬ 
tor.”  This  involves  covering  a 
broader  area  than  the  church 
page  stereotype  implies. 

Recently  featured  was  a 
meaty  story  by  the  Rev.  James 
M.  Wall  in  the  Christian  Advo¬ 
cate  purporting  to  show  that  the 
■spy  hero,  James  Bond,  gains 
some  of  his  popularity  through 
representing  latent  homosexual 
fantasies  in  our  society.  The 
author  of  the  article  contended 
that  Bond,  center  of  a  sort  of 
mystique,  is  not  really  a  man’s 
man  at  all,  that  a  “real  man”  is 
able  to  adjust  to  society  and  his 
fellow  man  and  is  able  to  create 
and  enter  into  and  enjoy  a  rela¬ 
tionship  with  woman  whereas 
Bond  typically  bats  them  around 
and  vents  on  them  his  scorn. 
Bond,  according  to  this  writer, 
is  the  opposite  of  the  Christian 
example. 

“I  think  this  type  of  article 
has  every  business  on  the  re¬ 
ligious  page.  I  feel  these  things 
should  be  on  the  religious  page 
rather  than  missionary  tea  par¬ 
ties,”  Mr.  Dangel  says  almost 
through  clenched  teeth. 

Unusual  Stories 

Church  social  news  can’t  be 
avoided  altogether,  but  Mr. 
Dangel  feels  he  has  achieved 
some  success  in  obtaining  more 
meaningful  news  from  pastors. 
“I’ve  been  telling  pastors  I 
would  like  to  have  a  little  dif¬ 
ferent  type  of  response  from 
themselves  or  their  publicity 
chairmen.”  He  pointed  out  to 
them  such  subjects  as  a  new 
method  of  teaching  Sunday 
School  or  a  pastor’s  personal 
involvement  in  the  civil  rights 
movement.  They  have  complied 
enthusiastically  in  many  cases, 
sometimes  after  exclaiming  ini¬ 
tially,  “Oh  my,  I  didn’t  realize 
you’d  be  interested  in  things  like 
that.” 

Now  occasionally  someone  will 
call  from  as  far  away  as  Spring¬ 


field,  175  miles  distant,  to  report 
on  exceptional  sermon  topics.  Or 
a  minister  may  call  in  to  say, 
“I  had  a  funny  thing  happen  in 
Sunday  School  the  other  day. . .  ” 

Religious  news  can  be  up¬ 
graded  far  beyond  the  standards 
commonly  prevailing,  Mr.  Dan¬ 
gel  asserts.  He  admits  there  of¬ 
ten  is  some  justification  for  the 
dim  view  many  editors  take  of 
the  church  page.  “Editors  I 
have  worked  for  personally  have 
regarded  religious  news  as  a 
boring  routine  and  a  botheration 
which  interrupts  their  coverage 
of  more  sensational  happenings. 
They  would  ji’st  as  soon  have 
the  women’s  department  handle 
it  and  I  feel  this  is  at  least 
largely  why  so  much  of  the  re¬ 
ligious  news  that  is  volunteered 
comes  in  sounding  like  a  tea 
party  writeup.  I  have  the  im¬ 
pression  editors  would  just  as 
soon  not  do  more  than  is  de¬ 
manded.  This  is  exactly  the  op¬ 
posite  to  the  way  I  regard  re¬ 
ligious  coverage.” 

The  “good  stuff”  doesn’t  leap 
into  the  religious  editor’s  basket. 
“There  are  many  stories  there 
in  the  churches — tragedy,  hero¬ 
ism,  there  is  kindness  in  the 
churches,  there  is  bigotry — but 
you  have  to  go  after  these 
things.  They  will  never  appear 
on  your  desk  for  you  to  rewrite. 
You  have  to  cultivate  an  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  pastors  and 
with  the  council  of  churches  and 
chancery  officials  so  that  not 
only  will  they  volunteer  more 
and  better  ‘hard  news’  to  you 
but  when  you  come  to  them  in  a 
controversial  or  embarrassing 
situation  they  will  trust  you.” 

“Pinpoints’ 

•Mr.  Dangel  has  found  one  of 
his  most  effective  means  of 
arousing  new  interest  in  his 
page  has  been  a  brief  comment 
he  runs  in  10  point  type  in  a 
one-column  format  and  called 

(Continued  on  page  64) 
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Jack  Howard  Elected 
President  of  lAPA 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 


uu  iuesiiuuu  r  iiiiu;  iTiuiiuci  r .  au  t  -i.  i  i  i.-  T*nA 

VT  A  Tj  4.  7  ^  I  In  its  final  resolutions  lAPA: 

Nascimento  Brito,  Jomal  de  _  tt  j  m.  u  a  j 

Brasil,  Rio  de  Janeiro;  Rev.  Al-  *  Urged  its  members  to  de- 
bert  J.  Nevins,  Maryknoll  Mag-  interchange  of  editorial 

uzine  Marvknoll  NY-  opinions  throughout  the  henu- 

e“;.“u7S  Lriinez,  L„,  --Pfe- now  -not  adequately 
Principios,  Cordoba,  Argentina;  P®'" 

German  E.  Omes,  El  Caribe,  •  Deplored  the  action  of  the 

Santo  Domingo,  Dominican  Re-  Canadian  Parliament  with  re¬ 
public;  Charles  E.  Scripps,  spect  to  the  tax  on  advertising 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers;  in  non  -  Canadian  publications 
Napoleon  Viera  Altamirano,  El  mill  restrictions  on  ownership  of 
Diario  De  Hay,  San  Salvador,  publications  by  non-Canadians 
El  Salvador;  John  C.  A.  Wat-  nnd  asked  for  their  repeal, 
kins,  the  Providence  (R.  I.)  •  Requested  the  Commission 

JoumcU-Bulletin.  on  Human  Rights  of  the  UN  and 

neros.  La  Chronica,  Lima,  Peru;  John  Herbert,  editor  of  the  the  OAS,  also  the  International 

-,  Red  Cross,  to  make  an  investiga- 
president  of  tion  of  the  treatment  of  political 
prisoners  in  Cuba,  particularly 

pers;  Rodolfo  Junco  De  La  Harold  A.  Fitzgerald,  publisher  former  newspapermen  now  im- 
Vega,  Jr.,  El  Norte  and  El  Sol,  of  the  Pontiac  (Mich.)  Press,  prisoned. 

Monterrey,  Mexico;  Diana  Julio  was  re-elected  president  of 
In  appreciation  of  Mr.  Du-  De  Massot,  La  Neuva  Provinda,  -- 

bois’  untiring  efforts  on  behalf  t  t  I  -  t 

of  lAPA  during  that  period  the  1  B 

board  of  directors  approved  a  1 

suggestion  that  a  portion  of  the  I 

next  General  Assembly  in  Lima,  ^  ^  ^  ® 

Peru,  a  year  from  now  be  set  4  \ 

aside  as  a  tribute  to  him  and  t  K 

that  a  g^)ld  medal  be  created  and  |.  UB 

presented  to  him  at  that  time.  ipflK  -  I, 

Mr.  O’Rourke  is  a  former  i 

lAPA  president.  ^  #1 

Other  officers  elected  were :  ^ 

First  vicepresident:  Julio  de 
Mesquita  Filho,  0  Estado  de  Sao 
Paulo,  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil; 

Second  vicepresident :  Lee 
Hills,  publisher  of  the  Detroit 
Free  Press  and  executive  editor 
of  the  Knight  Newspapers. 

Treasurer:  John  A.  Brogan 


San  Diego,  Calif.  Jr.,  the  Hearst  Corporation, 

Jack  R.  Howard,  president  of  New  York. 

Scripps-Howard  Newspapers,  Secretary:  Riobo  Caputto,  El 
was  elected  president  of  the  In-  Litoral,  Santa  Fe,  Argentina, 
ter- American  Press  Association  Re-elected  as  chairman  and 
at  the  closing  session  of  its  21st  vice-chairman  of  the  Executive 
General  Assembly  here  Oct.  14.  Committee  were:  Robert  A. 

He  succeeds  Pedro  Beltran,  pub-  Brown  of  Editor  &  Publisher, 
lisher  of  La  Prensa,  Lima,  Peru,  and  Agustin  Edwards  of  El 
Mr.  Howard’s  first  official  act  Mercurio,  Santiago,  Chile, 
was  appointment  of  John  T.  Elected  to  the  board  for  three- 

O’Rourke,  editor  of  the  Wash-  year  terms  were : 
ington  (D.  C.)  Daily  News,  as  William  K.  Blethen,  the  Seat- 
the  new  chairman  of  lAPA’s  tie  Times;  Otis  Chaidler,  the 
Committee  on  Freedom  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times;  Manuel  Cis- 
Press.  He  succeeds  Jules  Dubois,  neros.  La  Cronica,  Lima,  Peru;  ..v,* v, 

Latin  American  correspondent  Raymond  E.  Dix,  the  Wooster  Quincy  (Mass.)  Patriot  Ledger, 

for  the  Chicago  Tribtine,  who  (Ohio)  Daily  Record;  was  re-elected 

resigrned  the  chairmanship  he  Lee  Hills,  Knight  Newspa-  lAPA  Technical  Center  Inc. 


•  Express  to  the  President  of 
Mexico  the  lAPA’s  hope  that  the 
end  of  PIPS  A  (governmait 
newsprint  monopoly)  is  the  first 
step  towards  permitting  the 
Mexican  press  to  import  paper 
free  of  taxes  and  duties. 

•  Asked  the  provincial  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Dominican  Republic 
to  take  steps  to  restore  freedom 
of  the  press  there  and  those 
newspapers  whose  plants  were 
destroyed  be  duly  compensated 
for  their  losses. 

•  Rejected  the  revised  “In¬ 
ter-American  Draft  Convention 
on  Freedom  of  Expression,  In- 

»ir  work  in  promoting  formation  and  Investigatiwi" 
on  Amigo  are:  Left  urged  that  the  2nd  Inter 

^  Pre»$-^and  Lee  Hnr$  American  Special  Conference  to 
night  Newspapers.  {Continued  on  page  64) 
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Hemispheric  Business 
At  lAPA  Assembly 


PRESIDENT-ELECT  Jack  R.  Howard,  left,  of  Scripps-Howard  News¬ 
papers,  presides  at  a  workin9  session  of  lAPA  conference.  At  the 
table  with  him,  from  the  left,  are:  Agustin  Edwards,  El  Mercurio,  San¬ 
tiago,  Chile;  Horacio  Aguirre-Baca,  Diario  Los  Americas,  Miami,  Fla.; 

Pedro  J.  Chamorro,  La  Prensa,  Managua,  Nicaragua. 


Stuart  Keate,  left,  publisher  of  the  Vancouver  (B.C.)  Sun,  and  Tom 
C.  Harris,  editor  of  the  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times,  were  among  those 
present  at  lAPA  sessions. 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  S.  Copley,  hosts  to  the  Inter  American  Press  As¬ 
sociation  meeting  in  San  Diego  last  week,  are  pictured  (at  left)  with 
Mrs.  Pedro  Beltran,  of  Peru,  wife  of  the  lAPA  president  this  year. 
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Southern  Seminar 
Advisors  Named 


Atlanta 

Appointment  of  an  Advisory 
Council  and  Program  Commit¬ 
tee  for  the  new  project  for  con- 
tinuinfif  education  of  Southern 
journalists  at  universities  in  the 
South  was  announced  Oct.  16  by 
Dr.  Winfred  L.  Godwin,  director 
of  the  Southern  Reg;ional  Edu¬ 
cation  Board. 

Two  types  of  continuing  edu¬ 
cation  will  be  available  when 
the  program  goes  into  operation 
early  next  year.  Awards  will  be 
made  to  individual  journalists  to 
enable  them  to  attend  the  par¬ 
ticipating  university  of  their 
choice  for  periods  ranging  from 
a  quarter  to  a  full  academic 
year.  In  addition,  .seminars  will 
be  arranged,  usually  on  a  uni¬ 
versity  campus,  to  run  from 
several  days  to  several  weeks. 
The  seminars  will  provide  an 
opportunity  for  reading,  discus¬ 
sion  and  lectures  on  .subjects  of 
current  interest. 

The  six  institutions  partici¬ 
pating  in  the  proje<‘t  at  the  start 
will  be  Duke,  Emory  and 
Vanderbilt  and  the  universities 
of  North  Carolina,  Virginia  and 
Texas. 

The  program  will  be  financed 
during  its  first  three  years  by  a 
$700,000  grant  from  the  Ford 
Foundation  and  will  be  admin¬ 
istered  by  the  Southern  Regional 
Education  Board.  Reed  Sarratt, 
former  executive  director  of  the 
Southern  Education  Reporting 
Service,  is  director  of  the  jour¬ 
nalism  project. 

Members  of  the  .Advisory 
Council  are: 

Frank  Batten,  publisher,  Nor¬ 
folk- Portsmouth  Newspapers; 
Barry  Bingham,  publisher  and 
editor,  Louisville  Courier-Jour¬ 
nal  and  Times;  Luther  H. 
Foster,  president,  Tuskegee  In¬ 
stitute;  Mrs.  Ruth  S.  Golden, 
president  and  publisher,  Chat¬ 
tanooga  Times;  Alexander 
Heard,  chancellor,  Vanderbilt 
University;  Ralph  McGill,  pub¬ 
lisher,  Atlanta  Constitution; 
Nelson  Poynter,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  St.  Petersburg  Times; 
Harry  Ransom,  chancellor.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Texas;  and  John  B. 
Wheeler,  president.  Mechanics 
and  Farmers  Bank,  Durham, 
N.  C. 

The  Program  Committee  in¬ 
cludes  : 

Leonard  Beach,  dean  for  insti¬ 
tutional  relations,  Vanderbilt 
University;  Charles  L.  Bennett, 
managing  editor,  Daily  Okla¬ 
homan  and  Times,  Oklahoma 
City,  Okla. ;  Rufus  E.  Clement, 
president,  Atlanta  University; 
Gordon  W’.  Blackwell,  president. 


Furman  University;  Virginias 
Dabney,  editor,  Richmond 
Time.s- Dispatch ;  Neil  O.  Davis, 
editor,  Lee  County  Bulletin, 
Auburn,  Ala.;  Margaret  Dixon, 
managing  editor,  Morning  Advo¬ 
cate,  Baton  Rouge,  La. ;  J.  Oliver 
Emmerich,  editor  and  publisher. 
Enterprise- Journal,  McComb, 
Miss.;  E.  H.  Hopkins,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  for  planning  and  institu¬ 
tional  studies,  Duke  University; 
Frank  Klingberg,  Department 
of  History,  University  of  North 
Carolina,  Chapel  Hill. 

Also,  C.  A.  McKnight,  tnlitor, 
Charlotte  Observer;  Cliff  W. 
Mackay,  editor,  .Afro-American 
Newspaijers,  Baltimore;  Sylvan 
Meyer,  editor.  Times,  Gaines¬ 
ville,  Ga. ;  John  N.  Pophani, 
managing  editor,  Chattaiwoga 
Times;  DeWitt  Reddick,  direc¬ 
tor,  School  of  Communications, 
Univ’ersity  of  Texas;  Paul  Saun- 
ier,  assistant  to  the  president 
for  university  relations  and  de¬ 
velopment,  University  of  Vir¬ 
ginia;  Don  Shoemaker,  wlitor, 
Miami  Herald;  Norman  C. 
Smith,  vicepresident  for  plan¬ 
ning  and  development,  Emory 
University;  Thomas  R.  Waring, 
editor.  Charleston  News  and 
Courier,  Charleston,  S.  C. ;  and 
Thurman  White,  dean.  Exten¬ 
sion  Division,  L’niversity  of 
Oklahoma. 

• 

Coast  Circulation 
Group  Names  Gwyiiii 

San  Diego,  Calif. 

P'rank  Gwynn,  circulation 
director,  Pasaxiena  (Calif.)  In¬ 
dependent  and  Star-News,  is 
newly  elected  president  of  the 
California  Circulation  Managers 
Association.  Arvey  Drown,  Sow 
Jose  (Calif.)  .Mercury- News; 
Charles  Lucchesi,  Garden  Grove. 
(Calif.)  Orange  County  Eve¬ 
ning  News,  and  William  Ortman, 
Oakland  (Calif.)  Tribune,  were 
elected  vicepresidents.  Russell 
A.  Barcroft,  Santa  Barbara 
(Calif.)  News-Press,  is  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer. 


We  Beg;  Your  Pardon 

Due  to  an  inexplicable  set  of 
circumstances  in  typesetting, 
proofreading  and  editing,  the 
name  of  Eugene  Pulliam,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Phoenix  News¬ 
papers  and  others,  appeared  as 
Pullman  in  cutlines  on  Page  13 
cf  E&P  for  Oct.  16.  We  sincerely 
regret  the  mi.stake  and  offer 
apology  to  Mr.  Pulliam  and  all 
of  our  readers. — EDITOR. 


Ray  Siering,  mailer,  9lues  coin  to 

bank's  ad  while  bank's  president, 

Charles  L.  Daily,  watches  the 
operation. 

$5  Tokens  Pasted 
To  Ad  for  Bank 

East  St.  Loiiis,  Ill. 

.A  full-page  advertisement  on 
which  was  pasted  aluminum  $5- 
value  tokens  ran  on  the  back 
cover  of  the  Metro-East  Journal 
•Magazine  .sections  recently.  It 
got  “tremendous  response,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Charles  L.  Daily, 
president  of  the  Bank  of  Edge- 
mont. 

The  token  was  good  for  $5  on 
auto  loan  charges  at  the  bank. 

Special  Preparations 

A  special  crew  of  mailroom 
personnel  affixed  the  tokens  to 
the  magazines  by  hand.  The  glue 
they  worked  with  was  manufac¬ 
tured  for  the  purpose. 

Advance  interest  was  created 
by  a  .series  of  .small  ads  run 
daily  for  a  week  before  the  spe¬ 
cial  job. 

The  advertiser  paid  all  extra 
charges  in  addition  to  his  black 
and  white  rate  plus  color  cost. 

• 

Too  Much  Business^ 
Daily  Lasts  One  Day 

Springfield,  Vt. 

The  Connecticut  Valley  Times- 
Reporter,  suspended  publication 
Oct.  13  after  one  issue. 

Harold  Raynolds,  publisher, 
.said  advertising  and  circulation 
demands  had  exceeded  expecta¬ 
tions  and  the  limits  of  manpower 
and  production  capacity. 

“I  would  rather  face  the  fact 
that  we  aren’t  ready  to  meet  the 
demands  for  this  new  daily  .  .  . 
than  to  produce  an  inferior 
product,”  he  said. 

Managing  editor  Tyler  Resell 
said  it  was  hoped  publication  of 
the  offset  tabloid  could  be  re¬ 
sumed  in  two  or  three  weeks. 


New  Sur  day 
Edition  for  . 
W.  Virginia 

Morgantow  s,  W.  Va. 

.A  gaping  hole  in  Sunday  new? 
coverage  in  northern  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  southwestern  Penn¬ 
sylvania  will  be  filled  beginninn 
Oct.  31  when  the  first  edition  of 
the  Morgantown  Dominion-PoM 
rolls  off  the  press. 

In  this  combined  wlitum  of  the 
Morgatttown  Post  (evening) 
and  the  Dominion  News  (morn-  j 
ing),  the  West  Virginia  News¬ 
paper  Publishing  Co.  will  dig 
into  a  virtually  untapiied  source 
of  news  and  feature  material 
cov’ering  four  counties  and  two 
.states. 

Response  has  lieen  so  favor¬ 
able  that  the  initial  press  run 
of  18,000  has  been  increased  to 
19,500  for  the  Nov.  7  edition. 

The  Dominion-Post  will  be 
sold  in  combination  with  either 
the  morning  or  the  evening 
newspaper  for  50  cents,  home- 
delivered;  all  three  papers  will 
sell  for  85  cents  a  week;  and  the 
single  Sunday  copy  will  sell  for 
15  cents. 

The  Sunday  paper  will  be  de¬ 
livered,  handled  and  billed  sepa¬ 
rately  from  the  daily  editions. 

In  entering  into  competition 
with  other  Sunday  papers  (the 
neai-est  being  in  Fairmont,  20 
miles  distant).  The  Dominion- 
Post  has  New  York  Times  News 
Service,  United  Press  Interna¬ 
tional  wire  copy  and  pictures, 
the  Family  Weekly  rotogravun* 
magazine,  22  color  comics,  and 
features  and  columns  of  both 
dailies. 

Tony  Constantine  and  Mickey 
Furfari  will  team  up  to  pro¬ 
duce  four  or  five  sports  pages; 
Mary  Ellin  Wylie  and  Judy 
Ballangee  will  do  the  same  for 
the  distaff  side;  Brooks  Cottle, 
Post  editor,  will  put  together 
the  editorial  page  featuring 
Herblock’s  cartoons  and  writers 
Bill  Hart  of  the  Dominion, 
James  Reston,  Drew  Pearson, 
Arthur  Krock  and  other  syndi¬ 
cated  writers. 

A  canary  -  colored  “dinky" 
pull-out  folds  into  a  tabloid-size 
television  guide. 

The  Morgantown  papers  have 
made  other  changes.  They  in¬ 
clude  a  “Second  Front  Page” 
for  both  the  Post  and  Dominion 
daily  editions;  page  one  being 
devoted  to  state,  national  and 
international  new’s,  and  page 
three,  with  an  identical  flag, 
spotlighting  local  news. 

Mrs.  H.  C.  Greer  is  president 
and  publisher;  William  A. 
Townes  is  general  manager. 
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mori;  selective  ‘buys' 


All-Paper  Schedule 
For  Cars  Is  Doomed 


ADVERTISING  NEWS 


SEin'ION 


Boston  paper  advertisiiiK  executives  to 
“Chiysler  Coi-poration  lie-  work  closely  with  agencies  which 
lieves  newspaper  advertising  handle  advertising  for  dealer  as- 
provides  the  local  retail  adver-  sociations  and  with  the  dealers 
tising — the  where  to  buy — as  the  to  make  sure  they  are  doing  a 
final  link  in  a  chain  of  advertis-  good  job  of  local  contact, 
ing  messages  that  will  provoke  “The  papers  must  cement 
a  showroom  visit,  and  hopefully  their  relationship  with  the  deal- 
a  car  r.ale,”  Richai-d  E.  Forbes  er,  merchandise  the  advertising 
told  the  New  England  Newspa-  that  they  are  carrying,  and 
per  Ailvertising  Bureau  at  the  never  forget  that  they  are  in 
annual  meeting  here  Oct.  18.  competition  with  the  broadcast 
.4bout  $18  million  has  been  business,  as  well  as  other  media, 
spent  by  Chrysler  Corporation  for  these  dealer  dollars.  The  im- 
in  each  of  the  past  five  years  portance,  romance,  and  excite- 
for  newspaper  advertising,  Mr.  ment  of  newspapers  have  to  be 
Forbes  reported.  The  auto  indus-  .sold  continually,”  he  said, 
try  spent  between  $80  and  $90  As  a  result  of  the  growing 
million  annually  during  that  pe-  local  advertising  pressure  being 
riod,  he  added.  generated  by  dealer  groups, 

.  Chrysler  Corporation  and  its  di- 

l.urgest  Advertisers  visions  will  become  more  selec- 

“It  is  interesting  to  note,”  he  live  in  their  use  of  new.spapers, 
said,  “that  four  of  the  top  five  -'ll'-  Forbes  disclosed, 
newspaper  advertisers  are  the  ^  M  k  i  ’ 

four  Detroit  automotive  manu-  '***  i  ar  e  s 

facturers.  Even  more  interest-  “I  mean  .selective  both  in  the 
ing  is  the  fact  that  these  four  markets  in  which  newspapers 
automotive  advertisers  com-  are  being  used  and  .selective  in 
bined,  account  for  28  per  cent  the  use  of  specific  newspapers,” 
of  the  total  dollars  spent  in  he  explained.  “The  days  of  the 
newspapers  by  the  top  100  news-  all-paper  buy  are  phasing  out. 
paper  advertisers.”  I  think  that  you  will  .see  more 

Chrj'sler  Corporation’s  news-  and  more  top-50  market  buys, 
paper  spending  iiattem  during  or  top-100  market  buys,  and 
the  1965  model  year  showetl  a  more  and  more  one  or  two  jiaper 
change,  Mr.  Forbes  reported,  buys  in  multi-paper  cities.” 
with  factory-placed  advertising  Newsjjaper  advertising  sales- 
decreasing  and  linage  placed  by  men  cannot  influence  the  market 
dealer  advertising  associations  selection,  but  can  influence  the 
increasing.  Thirty-four  per  cent  newspaper  selection,  Mr.  Forbes 
of  division  ad  budgets  went  into  said.  To  sell  their  new.spapers 
papers  in  1965,  as  against  40%  to  advertisers,  he  advised  news- 
in  model  year  1964,  he  said,  jiapennen  to  merchandise  their 
“Our  dealer  groups  spend  iiapers’  editorial  featui'es,  key 
about  60  percent  of  their  media  writers  and  the  “personality”  of 
dollars  in  newspapers.  And  they  the  paper. 

spent  almo.st  $20  million  in  “There  are  vast  editorial  dif- 
newspapers  during  this  past  ferences  in  most  newspapers,” 
model  year,”  he  told  the  adver-  he  declared,  “and  yet  very  sel- 
tising  executives.  dom  are  our  key  advertising 

Growth  of  dealer  advertising  people  or  the  agency  people  ex¬ 
associations  is  a  reflection  of  jiosed  to  the  actual  product  you 
Chrysler’s  sales  successes  which  are  selling.”  “Why  don’t  you 
saw  the  company  raise  its  pene-  bring  around  copies  of  your  pa- 
tration  rate  for  the  1965  model  i)ers  when  you  ai’e  making 
year  to  16  percent,  compared  to  presentations?”  he  asked.  An 
13.6  for  the  1964  model  year,  advertiser,  he  .said,  has  to  under- 
12.4  in  1963  and  9.7  in  1962,  stand  these  dimensions  that 
Mr.  Forbes  asserted.  make  newspapers  diffei’ent  from 

tj.  .„  _  each  other  in  order  to  properly 

.  ignifirant  Increase  utilize  the  selling  opportunity 

“If  you  combine  the  factory  available,  he  said, 
placed  advertising  in  newspapers  -n  u  .  rv 

along  with  the  association  placed  ®  Ques  ion 

advertising,  you  will  see  a  sig-  Mr.  Forbes  said  he  was  in 
nificant  increase  in  the  adver-  favor  of  a  “single  rate,”  but  as 
tising  investment  for  Chrysler  to  whether  a  one  rate  will  mean 
Corporation  cars  in  newspa-  more  factory  placed  advertising, 
Pers,”  he  said.  he  said  the  answer  for  the  short 

Mr.  Forbes  advised  the  news-  term  has  to  be  “no.” 
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He  said  the  Westinghouse  ef¬ 
fort  to  reduce  newspaper  rates 
(E&P,  Sept.  4)  was  a  .start  in 
the  right  direction,  but  “still 
leaves  much  to  be  desirt*d.” 

“Some  of  the  major  newspa¬ 
pers  are  still  somewhat  trucu¬ 
lent,”  he  noted,  “and  the  myriad 
of  different  rate  structures  is 
difficult  to  comprehend  and  ap¬ 
ply.”  The  single  rate  card  issued 
by  the  Louisville  Courier-Jour¬ 
nal  and  Times,  he  said,  is 
“ideal.” 

Mr.  Forbes  closed  by  .saying 
that  “in  the  long  imn,  if  a  sig¬ 
nificant  number  of  papers  estab¬ 
lish  single  rates,  it  will  result  in 
a  reawakening  of  interest  by 
large  advertisers  in  the  in¬ 
creased  use  of  newspapers  on  a 
national  basis.” 


W.  A.  VANCE,  publisher  of  the 
Journal-Review  at  Crawfordsville, 
Indiana,  is  shown  with  the  news¬ 
paper's  100-page  Centennial  Edi¬ 
tion.  The  newspaper  has  a  circula¬ 
tion  of  12,000  and  usually  has 
about  16  pages  daily. 

.4<ls  in  850  Papers 

Chicago 

Ads  for  the  James  B.  Beam 
Distilling  Company’s  170th 
birthday  year  will  include  1,358 
ads  in  850  jiapers  for  bourbon, 
plus  a  magazine  campaign  tied 
in  with  a  newspaper  campaign 
promoting  the  Jim  Beam  Han- 
dy-Pour  half  gallon.  Bonded 
Beam  and  Beam’s  Choice. 

• 

Katz  Sales  Manager 

Albert  Meglin  has  been  named 
.sales  development  manager  in 
the  Newspaper  Division  of  the 
Katz  Agency. 


BBDO  and 
Clyne  Maxon 
Merge  Jan.  1 

Clyne  Maxon  and  Batten,  Bar¬ 
ton,  Durstine  &  Osborn  Inc.  will 
merge  Jan.  1,  1966. 

Announcement  of  the  consoli¬ 
dation  of  the  two  agencies  was 
made  by  C.  Terrence  Clyne, 
Clyne  Maxon,  president,  and 
Charles  H.  Brower,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  BBDO. 

Both  agencies  will  retain  their 
separate  identities  and  operate 
autonomously.  The  management 
and  direction  of  both  will  re¬ 
main  essentially  the  same,  with 
Mr.  Brower  as  chief  executive 
officer  of  BBDO  and  Mr.  Clyne 
of  Clyne  Maxon.  Mr.  Clyne  will 
become  director  of  BBDO,  and 
two  BBDO  directors,  yet  to  be 
announced,  will  be  represented 
on  the  Clyne  Maxon  board  of 
directors. 

The  merger  was  effected 
through  a  purchase  of  Clyne 
Maxon  stock  by  BBDO.  Key 
members  of  the  Clyne  Maxon 
management  will  become  BBDO 
stockholders. 

Principal  accounts  at  Clyne 
Maxon  are  General  Electric 
Housewares  Division,  Gillette 
Safety  Razor  Co.,  Handy  Han¬ 
nah  GE  Appliances,  Universal 
GE  Appliances,  Revere  Copper 
&  Brass  Inc.,  Stauffer  Chemical 
Co.,  A.  E.  Staley  Manufacturing 
Co.,  McKesson  &  Robbins  Inc., 
Cutty  Sark  Scotch  Whisky,  Mo¬ 
hawk  CaiTets,  American  Smelt¬ 
ing  and  Allegheny  Power  Sys¬ 
tem. 

Mr.  Brower  said  the  full  range 
of  BBDO’s  services  would  he 
available  to  Clyne  Maxon.  BBDO 
has  13  regional  offices  in  the 
U.S.,  two  in  Canada,  seven  in 
Europe,  and  through  associate 
agencies  places  advertising  in 
more  than  50  countries  around 
the  world.  Billings  by  BBDO  in 
1964  totalled  $270  million. 

BBDO  acquired  Burke  Dow¬ 
ling  &  Adams  Inc.  of  Atlanta 
last  November.  This  agency  has 
continued  to  operate  as  a  sub¬ 
sidiary. 

Clyne  Maxon  will  continue  to 
operate  Clyne  Communications 
Inc.,  public  relations,  and  main¬ 
tain  affiliation  with  McKim  Ad¬ 
vertising  Ltd.  in  Canada  and 
with  David  Williams  &  Partners 
Ltd. in  London. 
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REPS  HEAR  SALTY  STUFF 

Newspapers’  Quality 
Claims  Are  Filtered 


During  National  Newspaper 
Week,  a  media  executive  of  one 
of  the  country’s  major  tobacco 
companies  had  some  salty  words 
to  say  about  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness. 

Donald  S.  Harris,  director  of 
media  and  programming  for 
Philip  Morris  Inc.,  told  New 
York  members  of  the  American 
Association  of  Newspaper  Rep¬ 
resentatives,  that  “unless  new 
and  more  efficient  uses  of  news¬ 
papers  are  developed,  and  de¬ 
veloped  immediately,  the  news¬ 
paper  share  of  the  national 
advertising  budget  is  going  to 
continue  to  decline.” 

Mr.  Harris  said  he  was  willing 
to  concede  that  newspapers  have 
mechanical  limitations  and  the 
industry  is  beset  with  labor  and 
mechanical  cost  problems,  but 
that  these  well  publicized  facts 
of  life  are  “used  as  a  convenient 
crutch  or  as  a  Chinese  Wall  in 
answering  an  agency  as  to  why 
they  cannot  accommodate  their 
request  or  order.” 

Discussed  at  length  in  his  talk 
Oct.  14  at  the  Yale  Club  in  New 
York  was  the  recent  study  by 
Jon  G.  Udell,  director  of  busi¬ 
ness  research  at  the  School  of 
Commerce,  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin.  This  study,  entitled,  “The 
Growth  of  the  American  Daily 
Newspaper,”  was  sponsored  by 
the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association.  (E&P,  Oct. 
2). 

While  admitting  he  did  not 
have  the  time  to  analyze  every 
page,  Mr.  Harris  said  he  had 
reached  the  conclusion  that  at 
“least  two  of  the  comparisons 
could  be  interpreted  somewhat 
differently.” 

How  He  Interprets  Figures 

Mr.  Harris  said: 

“At  the  present  time,  many 
people  in  the  U.S.  who  received 
this  document  are  under  the  im¬ 
pression,  from  w’hat  was  stated 
on  page  3,  that  newspapers  are 
both  quantitatively  and  qualita¬ 
tively  better  today  than  they 
were  in  1964.  The  data  stated  is 
as  follows:  An  increase  in  the 
average  number  of  pages  per 
paper  from  27  to  47,  or  74%. 
An  increase  of  editorial  content 
from  12.3  pages  to  18.0  pages, 
or  an  increase  of  46%. 

“Gentlemen,  I  interpret  the 
figures  to  say  that  the  quality 
of  the  product,  the  portion  of  the 
product  that  develops  reader  in¬ 
terest,  and  therefore  maybe 
reader  interest  has  declined. 


“In  1946,  editorial  pages  ac¬ 
counted  for  46%  of  the  total 
pages  in  the  average  paper  with 
100,000  or  more  circulation.  In 
1964  editorial  only  accoxmted  for 
38%,  a  decline  of  17%.  Could 
this  contribute  to  a  decline  in 
reader  interest  and  therefore, 
advertiser  interest? 

“A  point  was  made  in  the 
summary  that  circulation  has 
advanced  as  fast  as  population 
between  the  ages  of  21  and  65. 
But  do  most  advertisers  buy 
media  to  cover  people  or  buying 
units?  And  what  is  the  normal 
concept  or  coverage  in  the  news¬ 
paper  industry  ?  We  both  know 
that  it  is  the  buying  unit — 
normally  defined  for  most  prod¬ 
ucts  as  the  family  or  household. 

“On  this  basis,  circulation  has 
not  kept  up  with  the  growth  of 
our  population.  Newspaper  cir¬ 
culation  has  increased  18.6% 
compared  to  the  U.S.  household 
gro^h  of  45.9%. 

“I  submit  that  these  two  com¬ 
parisons,  based  on  the  same  sets 
of  figures,  give  an  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent  view  of  the  growth  of  the 
industry.” 

Research  Is  Lacking 

He  noted  that  “certain  pieces 
of  research”  have  been  widely 
approved  and  accepted  in  the 
area  of  newspapers’  effectiveness 
in  selling  the  products  adver¬ 
tised,  but  as  far  as  selling  the 
newspaper  to  “more  people”  and 
making  the  newspaper  a  “more 
valued  product”  for  its  readers, 
research  is  lacking. 

“I  cannot  accept  the  premise 
that  the  demise  of  papers  in 
Indianapolis,  Pittsburgh,  San 
Francisco,  Detroit,  Los  Angeles 
and  New  York  is  completely  the 
result  of  rising  costs  and  labor 
union  problems,”  he  commented, 
adding,  “Every  industry  has 
them.” 

“The  product  must  be  im¬ 
proved  more.  The  consumer — 
your  reader  and  our  potential 
customer — must  become  more 
involved  with  the  complete  pa¬ 
per. 

“Why  not  find  out  what  the 
reader  and  advertiser  wants?” 
Mr.  Harris  suggested.  “Why  not 
test  new  makeup?  I  have  never 
walked  up  to  a  newsstand  and 
seen  two  stacks  of  papers  with 
the  same  name  but  different 
makeup,  so  that  the  reader 
could  decide  which  one  is  bet¬ 
ter.” 

Mr.  Harris  also  suggested: 
“Wby  not  try  a  banner  headline 


on  most  pages  in  order  to  keep 
the  reader  more  interested — to 
tease  him  throughout  the  paper  ? 
Why  is  the  pyramid  make-up 
so  holy?  Increase  your  edito¬ 
rial  content,  and  advertisements 
won’t  have  to  be  stacked  on  top 
of  each  other. 

.4dverli(«*r  Ser^'ice 

“Why  not  allow  an  advertiser 
to  buy  an  ‘island’  position?  Why 
not  a  display  ad  in  the  want  ad 
section?  Why  not  different  type 
faces  for  different  types  of  ar¬ 
ticles  or  sections  or  even  by 
days?  Keep  the  paper  new,  ex¬ 
citing  and  interesting. 

“Why  not  try  different  dis¬ 
tribution  methods  ?  Why  not  al¬ 
low  an  advertiser  to  distribute 
a  sample  of  a  product  in  the 
‘rain  bag’  of  a  paper?  Why  the 
tight  restrictions  on  the  use  of 
color?  What  is  the  industry  do¬ 
ing  about  electronic  distribution 
of  a  paper  right  to  a  reader’s 
house  ? 

“What  is  your  product  going 
to  be  like  in  5  or  10  years?”  he 
asked. 

«  *  * 

Rebuttal 

The  tone  of  Mr.  Harris’s  re¬ 
marks  raised  a  few  eyebrows 
among  newspapermen.  Several 
individuals  and  associations 
were  asked  by  E&P  to  give  their 
reaction.  Comments  from  those 
who  replied: 

Stewart  MacDonald,  ANPA 
Newspaper  Information  Service 
— “It  is  true  that  the  editorial 
content  of  the  daily  newspaper 
has  declined  as  a  percentage  of 
total  content.  What  is  signifi¬ 
cant  is  the  fact  that  the  amount 
of  editorial  content  has  in¬ 
creased  by  46%  since  World 
War  II.  The  reader  IS  getting 
more  news. 

“On  the  subject  of  packaging, 
in  most  cities  the  standard 
method  of  newspaper  sales  is 
by  subscription  through  news- 
paperboys  and  attempting  to 
sell  by  headline  and  appearance 
is  unnecessary.  Editors  prefer 
to  let  the  inherent  value  of  the 
product  itself  do  the  selling. 

“In  regard  to  circulation  not 
keeping  pace  with  number  of 
households.  Dr.  Jon  Udell  con¬ 
cluded  after  careful  study — and 
this  is  explained  in  the  report — 
that  the  population  index  that 
most  clearly  reflects  changes  in 
the  size  of  the  total  newspaper 
market  is  not  households,  but 
rather  individuals  aged  21-64.” 

Popular  Feature 

Fred  Pitzer,  Jann  &  Kelley — 
“Broadcast  oriented  people  just 
do  not  seem  to  understand  that 
advertising  in  newspapers  is 
not  intrusive  as  is  the  case  with 
television. 

“The  fact  that  advertising 


content  has  increas-  d  in  pro- 
portion  to  editorial  ince  1946 
is  not  an  indication  that  reader 
interest  will  decline.  In  fact,  ad¬ 
vertising  in  newspa))ers  has 
been  found  to  be  one  of  the  most 
popular  features  in  tl;e  paper. 
A  study  by  Carl  Nelson  in  1961 
revealed  that  advert  iMug  was 
the  second  most  poimlar  fea¬ 
ture  among  women  and  third 
most  popular  for  men. 

“The  continuous  readership 
studies  by  Starch  since  1948 
show  national  advertising  ‘not¬ 
ing’  and  ‘read  most’  scores  get¬ 
ting  better  and  better.  1500- 
line  tobacco  ad  in  a  major  mar¬ 
ket  newspaper,  averaging  44 
pages  in  1948-50  period,  was 
reported  by  Starch  to  have  a 
‘noting’  score  of  28%  for  men 
and  a  ‘read  most’  score  of  6%. 
The  same  study  was  conducted 
a  few  years  ago  in  papers  aver¬ 
aging  56  pages  and  this  time  the 
‘noting’  was  41%  and  ‘read 
most’  11%.  No,  the  increase  of 
advertising  to  news  has  not 
hurt  the  advertiser. 

John  Lang,  Hearst  Advertis¬ 
ing  Service — “Sure  we  get  tired 
of  hearing  the  same  old  com¬ 
plaints,  but  it  is  important  for 
us  to  listen  and  try  to  learn 
something  from  what  they  say 
and  know  what  objections  they 
do  have.  In  the  case  of  Mr.  Har¬ 
ris,  you  have  to  remember  that 
this  is  a  company  which  spends 
millions  of  dollars  in  advertis¬ 
ing  but  only  places  a  small  per¬ 
centage  of  the  budget  in  news¬ 
papers.” 

Frank  Stapleton,  Branham 
Company  —  “Yes,  his  remarks 
seemed  to  be  uncomplimentary, 
but  I’m  in  favor  of  having  the 
newspaper  industry  looking  at 
itself  like  he  says.  Frankly, 
many  of  the  things  he  suggests 
the  newspapers  should  do  are  al¬ 
ready  under  way.  This  pleases 
me  no  end.  Progress  doesn’t 
come  overnight.” 

• 

Neighborhood  Zone 
Weekly  Is  Booming 

San.  Francisco 

The  volume  of  advertising  in 
the  weekly  San  Francisco  Prog¬ 
ress  increased  20  percent  in  the 
first  two  weeks  following  the 
consolidation  of  San  Francisco’s 
three  newspapers,  Henry  J. 
Budde,  Progress  publisher,  told 
the  Northern  California  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Executives 
Association  meeting. 

Mr.  Budde  said  his  Progress, 
which  has  12  neighborhood  zones 
and  a  circulation  of  181,000,  was 
receiving  advertising  from  ac¬ 
counts  that  had  never  used  his 
publication.  At  the  present  time, 
the  Progress  has  more  than  60 
grocery  accounts. 

Classified  advertising  has 
bled. 
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DID  YOU  KNOW  THAT ... . 
THERE  ARE  THREE  TIMES 
MORE  PETS  THAN  PEOPLE 
IN  YOUR  HOME  TOWN? 


Here  is  the  finest  (and  funniest) 
Pet  Column  in  All  The  Land 


9S  iC  SS  iC  ^ 


By  Dr.  Frank  Miller,  D.V.M. 


C  35  SC  35  it  eXs  j# 


The  Wonderful  World 

Of  ANIMALS 

''li/i* 


■c  OP  X  qp  ?c  tr>  ? 


Illustrated  by  Hubert  Buel 


CiXL?^iXL:’?-£3e^l 


Young  Dr.  Miller’s  Favorite  Tonic 
is  Good  for  Mon  or  Boost! 


-VVV 


BUILDS  CIRCULATION  ^ 


c  tx»  ■)c  ?c  qp  qp  ?c  qp  oc  'r  iXi"’'’  ae.'”'  it  '•  32.'''  ‘f’c  qp  ?!•  qp  ?c  qp  qp  ? 


TUG  OIIIGIIVAL 


0P^\hY  00ia0*  00 f  iis  kingi! 
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ACCEPT  NO  SUBSTITUTES! 


TESTIMONIALS  GALORE 


Dr.  Miller  ...  "wise,  convincing,  droll” 
"hearty  laughs  and  helpful  information” 
"the  bright  spot  in  our  reading  day” 

Buel  .  .  .  "canny,  mischievous,  imaginative” 


AmUnhle Daily  or  Stnuiay 

WAIT  NO  LONGER,  CALL  TODAY! 
Cl)ronicle  ^raturcs  Syndicate 

555  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco,  GArfield  1-1111 
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946  Pages 
In  Sunday 


N.Y.  Times 


The  New  Y' or k  T hues  pub¬ 
lished  the  biggest  Sunday  edi¬ 
tion  in  its  history'  on  Oct.  17. 

Included  were  lH  separate 
sections,  totaling  946  pages. 
It  weighed  approximately  .seven 
pounds,  11  ounces. 

The  largest  previous  issue. 
Sept.  13,  1964,  had  754  pages. 
The  heaviest  previous  issue, 
April  7,  1963,  weighed  in  at  six 
pounds,  14  ounces.  The  Septem¬ 
ber  13  issue  weighed  less  than 
the  April  7  issue  becau.se  it  in¬ 
cluded  more  tabloid-size  pages. 

The  Times  carried  approxi¬ 
mately  1,200,000  lines  in  adver¬ 
tising  in  its  record-breaking  is¬ 
sue,  valued  at  approximately 
$2,750,000.  Its  previous  high 
was  997,086  lines  on  Sunday, 
December  6,  1964. 

Six  sections,  totaling  516 
pages,  were  printed  outside  the 
New  York  Times  plant  by  roto¬ 
gravure  process.  These  includ¬ 
ed  the  New  York  Times  Maga¬ 
zine,  the  Book  Review,  the  an¬ 
nual  Report  on  Men’s  Wear  and 
all-advertising  .sections  for  Gen¬ 
eral  Motors,  Abraham  and 
Straus  department  store,  the 
American  Paper  Industry.  (A 
fourth  all-advertising  section 
for  Gimbels  department  store 
was  printed  letterpress  by  the 
Times. ) 

The  140-page  Report  on  Men’s 
Wear  is  the  largest  is.sue  on 
that  subject  to  be  published  by 
the  Times.  And  the  56-page 
American  Paper  Industry  sec¬ 
tion  is  the  largest  all-adverti.s- 
ing  section  ever  run  in  the 
Times  by  a  single  industry. 

The  56-page,  two-part  Busi¬ 
ness-Financial  News  section  was 
the  largest  to  be  included  in  any 
Sunday  Times. 

Into  this  jumbo  edition  went 
109  tons  of  ink  and  5,967  tons 


of  newsprint.  The  costs  to  the 
Times  of  newsprint  and  ink 
come  to  ov’er  50f  per  copy.  The 
Sunday  Times  sells  for  30f 
within  a  50-mile  radius  of  New 
York  City,  and  50f  beyond  that. 


3  Fall  Sections 


Rolled  into  One 


An  approach  which  calle<l  for 
combining  three  special  sections 
into  one  has  l)een  successful, 
according  to  Chuck  Frank,  ad¬ 
ministrative  assi.stant  to  the 
advertising  director  of  the  St. 
Petemburif  Tiwett  and  Eceninn 
Independent. 

The  triple-header  speidal  sec¬ 
tion  combining  the  fall  Garden, 
Home  Furnishing  and  “Waltz 
through  Washday”  sections  came 
out  Sunday  in  the  Times  and 
Tliur.sday  in  the  Independent. 

“Advertising  space  came  up  to 
our  expectations  and  we  had  one 
special  press  run  and  one  special 
stuffing  operation  instead  of 
three  of  each,”  Mr.  Frank  .said. 

Times  ad  volume  was  1,658 
inches,  slightly  under  last  year, 
and  Independent  volume  was 
1,415  inches,  a  larger  figure  than 
last  year’s. 

Mr.  Frank  said  the  resulting 
product  was  “beautiful”  and 
gav'e  credit  to  the  Newsfeatures 
Department  and  the  Independ¬ 
ent  News  staff  for  excellent 
work. 

Editorial  content  featured 
piocess  color  illustrations. 


NENAE.\  ElerD 


Bosto.v 

New  officers  of  New  England 
Newspaper  Advertising  Execu¬ 
tives  Association  for  the  1965- 
66  fiscal  year  are:  William 
Mill,  New  Britain  (Conn.)  Her¬ 
ald,  president;  John  W.  Splaine, 
Salem  (Mass.)  Evening  News, 
vicepresident;  James  Higgin, 
Brattleboro  (V’t.)  Reformer, 
secretary;  and  Nelson  A.  Dem¬ 
ers,  Middletown  (Conn.)  Press, 
treasurer.  , 


Written  with  character... 
competence. .  .color. 


New  Color 
Ad  Service 


For  Papers 


THE  PROVIDENCE 
JOURNAL- 
BULLETIN 


Seattle 

A  program  designed  to  help 
offset-printed  newspapers  to  ob¬ 
tain  additional  advertising  in 
color  is  being  offered  here  by 
Van  Dyke  Inc.,  a  color  proce.s- 
sing  firm. 

Dick  Andrews,  advertising 
and  marketing  agency,  said  Van- 
Color  Newspaper  Service,  set  up 
as  a  division  of  Van  Dyke  Inc., 
would  work  with  newspapers  to 
give  manufacturers  a  new  mar¬ 
keting  pattern.  Letterpress 
papers  may  also  participate. 

This  is  how  the  plan  will 
work : 

The  manufacturer  or  his 
agency  selects  transparencies 
and  .supplies  editorial  copy’.  They 
also  pick  the  marketing  areas. 

Van-Color  takes  the  material 
and  translates  it  into  full  color 
page  layout  using  as  many  color 
transparencies  as  the  client  de¬ 
sires  for  each  page.  They  write 
the  copy,  if  requested,  set  type 
and  make  complete  color  sepa¬ 
ration  negatives  for  offset  news¬ 
papers  and/or  pre-registered 
mats  for  letterpress  newspa¬ 
pers.  They  pull  proofs  on  both 
offset  and  letterpress  equip¬ 
ment.  They  pre-register  all 
color  material  to  individual 
newspaper  specifications.  All 
is  produced  in  three  color  proc¬ 
ess  witliont  a  blaek  plate  thus 
h'av’ing  the  black  “free”  for  the 
newspapers  to  handle  as  they 
want. 

The  Van-Color  Program  will 
supply  off.set  newspapers  a  com- 
l)lete  set  of  litho  negatives,  pre¬ 
positioned  and  pre-registered, 
ready  for  plate  making  and  in¬ 
cluding  instructions,  ink  colors, 
(luality  control  information  and 
color  proofs  on  newsprint  and 
from  offset  equipment.  Negatives 
can  also  be  supplied  to  fit  a  spe¬ 
cial  page  layout.  Inasmuch  as 
no  black  is  required  in  printing 
the  color  pictures,  type  can  be 
set  and  the  black  negative  pro¬ 
duced  separately  in  the  news¬ 
paper’s  plant.  Negatives  can  be 
shipped  within  two  days  follow¬ 
ing  receipt  of  order  from  the 
newspaper. 

i  To  Letterpress  newspapers, 
Van-Color  will  supply  direct- 
casting  mats  pre-registered  to 
'  individual  newspaper  specifica- 
!  tions.  Full  page  proofs  are  sup- 
'  plied  and  ROP  process  inks  are 
indicated. 

1  Before  the  mailing  is  made  to 
the  newspapers,  a  complete  mer¬ 
chandising  service  goes  into  ef¬ 
fect.  Coordinated  between  the 
client  and  Van-Color  merchan¬ 


dising  personnel,  the  'marketing 
areas  designated  an  iiialyzed. 
Sales  representatives  ud  retail 
outlets  are  contacted  .mil  urged 
to  coordinate  their  efforts  at  the 
local  level.  Tie-in  advi  i rising  is 
initiated  and  timed  to  correspond 
with  the  editorial  color  release. 

The  tie-in  advertising  by  local 
advertisers  insures  “plus  ’  adver¬ 
tising  revenue  to  the  partici¬ 
pating  newspapers.  Mucli  of  it 
also  in  full  color.  The  manufac¬ 
turer  gains  not  only  an  Edito¬ 
rial  Feature,  but  dirc*ct  adver¬ 
tising  by  retail  outlets. 


Robert  J.  Wood 
Byoir  Firm’s 
New  President 


Carl  Byoir  &  Associates  Inc. 
has  realigned  its  executive  man¬ 
agement. 

George  Hammond,  president 
since  1966,  is  now  chairman  of 
the  board  of  directors.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Gerry  Swinehart,  elected 
chairman  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee. 

Robert  J.  Wood,  an  executive 
vicepresident  for  four  years, 
.succeeds  Mr.  Hammond  as  pres¬ 
ident. 

CB&A,  which  represents  26 
corporations  and  business  trade 
associations,  was  founded  in 
1930  by  Mr.  Swinehart  and  the 
late  Carl  Byoir. 

Mr.  Hammond,  57,  a  native 
New  Yorker,  attended  Columbia 
College  and  worked  for  the  New 
York  Sun  after  graduation.  He 
joined  CB&.\  in  1932. 

Mr.  Wood,  46,  started  with 
Byoir  in  1946,  following  three 
years  as  public  relations  officer 
for  the  Air  Force.  Prior  to 
World  War  II,  he  was  on  the 
staff  of  the  Syrac2ise  (N.  Y.) 
Herald  -  Jotimal.  He  attended 
Syracuse  University  and  the 
Columbia  University  Graduate 
School  of  Business. 


Y&R  Line  Links  S.F. 
With  N.Y.  Computer 


San  Francisco 
A  direct  line  now  links  Young 
&  Rubicam  offices  here  with  the 
agency’s  computer  and  data  sys¬ 
tems  department  in  New  York. 

William  P.  Reilly,  senior  vice- 
president,  said  the  computer  has 
been  programmed  for  media  de¬ 
partment  use  with  inquiry  re¬ 
plies  expected  within  30  seconds. 
It  also  was  placed  in  use  Oct. 
18  for  marketing  and  research 
with  creative  department  access 
scheduled  for  the  near  future. 

Robert  Colgan,  senior  media 
buyer,  will  be  in  charge  of  com¬ 
puter  coordination.  'The  com¬ 
puter  will  assist  Y&R  media 
buyers  here  to  evaluate  media. 
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r  r  ^-'OGRAPHCO  IN  THE  SAN  DIEGO  ZOO 


San  Diego,  California,  now  has  a  population  of  1,201,200* 

not  uicluduig  our  17  bears,  (we  only  count  people) 


Even  without  the  bears,  San  Diego  ranks  24th  in  the  nation  in 
Number  of  Households.  Take  a  look  at  these  comparisons: 

San  Diego,  California  . 355,000  Columbus,  Ohio . 250,000 

Atlanta,  Georgia . 332,000  Phoenix,  Arizona  . 247,000 


*SalPS  Managemrnt  Survey  of  Buying  Power,  1965 


ffteSanJiicnoMiiion  |  Evening  Tribune 

iMt  RING  Of  iKuiM  MfitOSpApWS  15  hometown  daily  newspapers  covering  San 

Diego,  California  —  Greater  Los  Angeles  — Springfield,  Illinois  — and  Northern  Illinois. 
Served  by  The  Copley  News  Service  with  a  Washington  bureau  and  bureaus  in  other  ma¬ 
jor  centers  of  the  world.  Represented  nationally  by  Nelson  Roberts  &  Associates,  Inc. 


n.ASSlFIED  CXIMC 

This  Big  Investment 
Needs  Solid  Support 

By  Stan  Fin>*n«*Hw, 

t^AM.  Provid«*nr«*  Journal-Bulletin 


Want  to  invest  in  a  good,  solid 
gi'owth  industry — one  that  has 
nothing  speculative  about  it  and 
one  in  which  you  have  control 
over  the  way  your  money  is  be¬ 
ing  used? 

These  questions  were  asked  of 
publishers,  advertising  man¬ 
agers  and  other  newspaper  ex¬ 
ecutives  at  a  meeting  in  Boston 
last  week  of  the  New  England 
Daily  Newspapers  Advertising 
Bureau. 

The  speaker  was  Ted  Mac¬ 
Donald  of  the  MacDonald  Clas¬ 
sified  Service,  who  went  on  to 
explain  how  newspapers  can 
invest  in  classified’s  future 
growth. 

Mr.  MacDonald,  in  his  invest¬ 
ment-counselor  role,  labeled 
classified  “as  the  greatest 
growth  industry  within  an  in¬ 
dustry  in  the  world  today”  and 
cited  these  percentages  of  gain 
over  the  past  25  years : 

Retail  up  230% 


General  up  152’r 
Department  store  up  181% 
Total  advertising  up  239% 

“And  where  is  Classified? 
Leading  the  pack  with  a  whop¬ 
ping  313%  —  eighty-three  per¬ 
centage  points  ahead  of  Retail.” 

29%  of  Ttrtal  Forecast 

Mr.  MacDonald  pointed  out 
that  classified  linage  comprised 
20%  of  total  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  in  1939  and  accounted  for 
26.5%  of  the  total  in  1964.  “Pro¬ 
jecting  figures  based  on  the  first 
eight  months  of  this  year,”  he 
said,  “this  means  that  classified 
will  comprise  29%  of  total 
linage —  and  while  classified’s 
per  cent  of  total  grew  only  6.5% 
over  a  25-year  period,  note  that 
this  year  it  will  account  for  a 
2%%  greater  share  of  the  total. 

“What  about  dollars?”  asked 
Mr.  MacDonald,  who  pointed 
out  that  total  classified  revenue 
will  grow  to  one  and  one-quarter 


billion  dollars  from  the  record 
$1,077,000,000  estimated  reve¬ 
nue  of  1964,  and  said,  “If  that 
isn’t  a  big  help  in  keeping  the 
wolf  away  from  the  newspaper 
door,  this  woodsman  is  chopping 
on  the  wrong  tree.” 

Mr.  MacDonald  estimates  that 
over  400,000,000  ads  were  run 
in  American  new.spapers  last 
year — placed  by  34  million  fami¬ 
lies,  private  individuals  and 
business  firms.  “And  what  other 
medium,”  asked  Mr.  MacDon¬ 
ald,  “can  .say  it  offers  its  audi¬ 
ence  the  chance  to  participate 
as  an  advertiser  in  our  finished 
product? 

“Why  is  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  enjoying  this  phenomenal 
growth  rate?  Is  it  because  pub¬ 
lishers  and  advertising  direc¬ 
tors  have  given  it  lots  of  atten¬ 
tion  and  dev'oted  concentrated 
.sales  efforts  to  it?  Is  it  because 
it  has  been  pushed  by  the  vari¬ 
ous  new.spaper  advertising  trade 
organizations?  Is  it  because 
highly  .skilled  people  are  hired 
at  the  local  level  to  sell  it?  Is 
it  because  publishers  have 
placed  heavy  emphasis  on  it  in 
their  ROP  promotion  budgets? 
Is  it  because  every  newspaper 
has  developed  highly  salable 
rate  structures  for  classified?” 

■Service  in  Drniaiul 

According  to  Mr.  MacDonald, 
none  of  these  reasons  is  the  real 
cause  for  classifie<rs  growth. 
He  said,  “We  have  here  a  con¬ 
sumer  service  that  is  in  demand 
.  .  .  something  that  people  want 
and  need,  and  that  is  so  much  in 
demand  that  it  grows  and  grows 
even  though  some  publishers  do 
little  or  nothing  to  encourage  it. 
Up  to  now  classified  has  been 
generating  its  owm  steam.  What 
would  happen  if  we  put  some 
high  grade  fuel  on  the  fire? 

“Where  else  could  you  find 
a  business  grossing  a  billion 
and  a  quarter  dollars  a  year 
which  has  no  advertising 
budget,  either  at  the  local  or  na¬ 
tional  level  and  not  the  hit-and- 
miss  strictly  local  promoting  we 
now  do?  Where  else  can  you  find 
a  business  this  big  where  not 
one  red  cent  is  devoted  to  re¬ 
search  and  development? 

“By  the  very  fact  that  you 
are  publishing  classified  in  your 
community  means  you  are  of¬ 
fering  a  service  in  your  commu¬ 
nity  that  is  absolutely  unique. 
Classified  has  been  defined  re¬ 
cently  as  ‘the  only  news  which 
will  remain  exclusive  with  the 
newspaper  all  day’  and  the 
‘news  we  are  fortunate  to  be 
paid  to  print’  Ask  the  best  cir¬ 
culation  men  you  know  what 
they  think  of  classified. 

“Assuming  you  agree  that 
classified  is  a  growth  industry 
i  worth  consideration  as  an  in- 
I  vestment  possibility,  how  should 


you  go  about  it?”  M..  .MacDon¬ 
ald  proposed  this  formula: 
“People  plus  Price.s  olus  Plans 
equals  Volume.” 

“You  just  can’t  have  good 
business  without  good  people,” 
he  said.  “Your  classified  depart¬ 
ment  must  not  be  the  dumping 
ground  for  people  who  can’t 
make  it  in  other  depaidinents.  It 
must  not  be  the  place  for  ques¬ 
tionable  beginners  to  see  how 
they  work  out.  Pay  enough  to 
get  the  kind  of  people  who  can 
do  the  job.” 

The  Rule  Fucitir 

Mr.  MacDonald  continued  by 
noting:  “Rates  are  either  the 
best  sales  tool  or  worst  enemy 
your  department  can  have.  Clas¬ 
sified  ads  are  a  consumer  prod¬ 
uct  and  they  should  be  priced 
like  a  consumer  product.  Much 
information  on  rates  is  avail¬ 
able,  and  I  advise  you  to  look  it 
up.  Buy  some  advice  on  rates  if 
necessary.  It’ll  be  money  well 
sjjend.” 

“Although  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  seems  to  do  pretty  well  acci¬ 
dentally,  you  should  have  an  in¬ 
telligent  well  thought  out  mar¬ 
keting  plan  at  the  bottom  of 
your  whole  effort.  This  should 
include  promotion,  telephone  in¬ 
stallations,  time-saving  forms, 
good  accounting  and  billing  pro¬ 
cedure,  a  training  program,  bet¬ 
ter  typography  if  necessary. 

Mr.  MacDonald  concluded:  “I 
am  convinced  that  this  business 
offers  a  tempting  untapped  mine 
of  opportunity.  Where  its 
gi-owth  will  stop  nobody  knows, 
but  responsible  people  in  the 
newspaper  business  are  predict¬ 
ing  that  it  will  account  for  half 
of  all  newspaper  advertising 
revenue  by  1975,  and  that’s  just 
10  short  years  from  now.” 

• 

Bureau  Issues  Data 
On  Liquor  Drinking 

The  1965  edition  of  “For  Dis¬ 
tillers”  has  been  released  by  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA. 
The  71-page  booklet  contains 
maps  for  10  liquor  types  and  4 
wine  types,  indicating  the  num¬ 
ber  of  cases  sold  in  1964  and  the 
number  of  fifths  consumed  per 
hundred  people  for  each  state. 
Opposite  the  maps  are  tables 
which  give  consumption  figures 
per  hundred  adults  for  each 
state  in  order  of  per-adult 
consumption. 

Newspaper  expenditures  by 
company  and  by  brand,  1959 
through  1964,  are  given  in  a  27- 
page  section ;  and  beer,  wine  and 
liquor  expenditures  in  six 
measured  media  are  compared 
for  all  years  since  1938.  The 
distillers’  1964  newspaper  ex¬ 
penditures  amounted  to  $53,949,- 
000,  an  increase  of  11%  over 
the  previous  year. 
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NEWSPAPER 

MICROFILMING 

When  your  newspaper  has  been 
preserved  on  microfilm  by  Micro 
Photo’s  specialists  .  .  .  you  are 
equipped  with  the  quickest,  most 
efficient  reference  tool  in  exist¬ 
ence  today. 

For  ease,  speed  and  comfort  of 
reading  .  .  .  nothing  compares 
with  the  large,  clear  image  de¬ 
veloped  by  Micro  Photo’s  News¬ 
paper  Microfilming  Department. 


MICRO 

PHOTO 

D  I VI  S  I  O  N 

Bell  &  Howell  Company 


Our  18-year  history  of  pio¬ 
neering  development  and 
specialization  in  the  field  of 
newspaper  microfilming  .en¬ 
ables  us  to  provide  the  finest 
quality  archival  newspaper 
microfilm  available. 

Write  for  full  information: 


MICRO  PHOTO  DIVISION 

BELL  &  HOWELL  COMPArSIY 

1700  Shaw  Avenue  •  Cleveland,  Ohio  44112 
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NUMBER 

1963 

OF  EMPLOYEES 

V. 

1958  CHANGE 

1963  V.  BAY 

AREA  TOTAL 

Boy  Area  Totol 

291,758 

244,405 

19.37 

100.0 

Oakland 

(Alameda  County)  72,449 

71,781 

0.93 

24  8 

Son  Francisco 

50,261 

55,730 

9.81 

17.2 

Metro  Son  Jose 
(Santo  Clara 
County! 

i 

98,465 

53,921 

82.60 

33.8 

TOTAL  PAYROLL 

1963 

(in  SOOO  s) 

1958 

(in  SOOO  s) 

•/. 

CHANGE 

1963  V.  BAY 
AREA  TOTAL 

Bay  Area  Total 

$2,081,048 

$1,336,121 

55.75 

100.0 

Oakland  (Ala¬ 
meda  County) 

504,862 

366,532 

37.74 

24.2 

Son  Francisco 

321,725 

296,416 

8.53 

15.5 

Metro  Son  Jose 
(Santo  Clara 
Countyl 

765,877 

323,661 

136.62 

36.8 

1  'value  added  by  MANUFACTURE 

1963 

(in  SOOO  s) 

1958 

(in  $000  si 

•/. 

CHANGE 

1963  V.  BAY 
AREA  TOTAL 

Boy  Area  Total  $3,875,870 

$2,775,21  1 

39.66 

100.0 

Oakland  (Ala- 
medo  County) 

1,022,973 

809,690 

26.34 

26.4 

San  Francisco 

607,667 

576,273 

5.44 

15.7 

Metro  San  Jose 
(Sonlo  Cloro 
County) 

1,203,786 

631,557 

90.60 

31.1 

Based  on  the  preliminary  l%3  Census  of  Manufactures  data, 
the  industrial  growth  in  Metro  San  Jose  (Santa  Clara  County) 
during  the  past  hve  years  can  only  be  termed  astounding.  94 
out  of  every  100  employees  added  in  the  Bay  Area  joined  the 
Metro  San  Jose  work  force  —  now  the  largest  in  Northern  Cali¬ 
fornia.  The  Metro  San  Jose  “Value  Added  By  Manufacture” 
totaled  $1,203,786,000,  nearly  a  third  of  the  Bay  Area’s  output, 
and  more  important  to  marketing  people,  Metro  San  Jose 
employt*es  enjoyed  Northern  California's  highest  paychecks  — 
36.8%  of  the  total  Bay  Area  payroll. 


MERCURY 
MIS  NEWS 

San  Jose, California 


ONLY  THE 

MERCURY  AND  NEWS 
EFFECTIVELY  COVERS - 
EFFECTIVELY  SELLS 
METRO  SAN  JOSE 


CRESMER,  WOODWARD. 
O'MARA  &  ORMSBEE.INC. 


EMPLOYEES  UP  82.6%  -  PAYROLL  UP  136.6% 
VALUE  ADDED  BY  MANUFACTURE  UP  90.6% 


is  Northern  California’s 
NEW  INDUSTRIAL  FRONTIER 


Ad  Campaign 
Breaks  Mold 
With  a  Smile 

Los  Angeles 

Community  Savings  and  Loan 
Association’s  new  “Follow  Me” 
advertising  campaign  features 
humor  and  “people  involvement” 
to  build  local  image  without 
hard  sell. 

The  “Follow  Me”  theme  is 
implemented  with  the  use  of  old 
etchings,  used  out  of  context, 
printed  in  high  intensity  inks 
(day-glow)  wherever  possible. 

Roger  Dunn,  president  of  the 
Long  Beach-area  S&L,  said  the 
campaign  “is  a  deliberate  break 
from  the  traditionally  staid  and 
conservative  advertising  of  S&L 
associations  in  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia.  We  feel  our  current  ad¬ 
vertising  is  a  new  and  fresh  ap¬ 
proach  for  our  business.  It  is 
designed  to  give  us  an  active 
and  dynamic  image  to  build  cus¬ 
tomer  traffic.  We  gave  out  8,000 
‘Follow  Me’  buttons  at  our  three 
offices  during  the  first  ten  days 
of  the  campaign.  The  response 
has  been  overwhelming.” 

“Follow  Me  to  Community 
Savings”,  created  by  the  Bowes 
Company,  employs  a  24-she(d 


outdoor  campaign,  multiple 
newsjiaper  insertions  and  a  va¬ 
riety  of  promotional  materials. 

Don  James,  Bowes  account 
executive  for  Community  Sav¬ 
ings,  said  the  campaign  was  de¬ 
veloped  following  a  thorough 
market  sun’ey  of  the  financial 
institution’s  trading  area,  includ¬ 
ing  Long  Beach.  “It’s  an  out-of- 
the-ordinary  campaign,”  said 
James,  “and  is  aimed  to  induce 
personal  involvement  of  people 
— not  only  customers  and  poten¬ 
tial  savers,  but  the  staff  of 
Community  Savings  too,” 

Steve  Stoetzel,  creative  direc¬ 
tor  at  Bowes,  said  the  etchings 
“add  a  note  of  richness  to  the 
campaign  that  regular  photo¬ 
graphs  could  not  capture.”  The 
search  for  the  right  etchings 
was  a  complicated  one  accord¬ 
ing  to  Bill  Massnick,  executive 
art  director  at  Bowes. 

The  “Follow  Me”  campaign 
will  run  for  the  next  12  months, 
with  heavy  concentration  in  the 
Long  Beach  area. 

• 

Tiffany  in  Royal  Job 

Earl  H.  Tiffany  Jr.,  has  been 
named  president  of  the  Royal 
Typewriter  division  of  Litton 
Industries.  He  is  a  former  .Vcic- 
nrk  (N.  J.)  .Vcw.s  reporter  and 
was  executive  editor  of  Euro¬ 
pean  editions  of  “Stars  and 
Stripes"  during  World  War  11. 


Kudos  Go  To 
Coshocton’s 
Ad  Director 

The  important  role  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  salesman  was  recog¬ 
nized  during  National  Newspa¬ 
per  Week  in  the  person  of  Carl 
“Cy”  Siegrist,  advertising  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Coshocton  (Ohio) 
Tribune. 

Mr.  Siegrist,  who  has  serv’ed 
the  newspaper  since  1912  as  its 
advertising  dii'ector,  was  the 
subject  of  a  700-word,  page  1 
editorial  in  the  Oct.  12  edition 
of  the  Tribune,  and  the  recipi¬ 
ent  of  a  letter  from  the  Mayor 
that  was  read  at  a  City  Council 
meeting  and  carried  as  a  news 
story  in  the  newspaper  in  the 
same  issue. 

The  editorial,  headlined,  “We 
Salute  Cy  Siegrist  During 
Newspaper  Week,”  stated: 
“While  the  newspaper  is  every¬ 
thing  they  say  it  is,  there  is  be¬ 
hind  every  newspaper,  a  sales¬ 
man,  without  which  there  could 
be  no  newspaper.” 

The  editorial  recalled  that  Cy 
l)ecame  advertising  manager  in 
1912  at  $12.50  a  week  and  for 
the  fir.st  26  years  never  missed 
a  day  of  work.  It  went  on  to 


say:  “Many  a  Coshoc'.'ii  busi¬ 
nessman  will  tell  you  'lie  first 
man  he  met  in  Coshocien  was 
Cy  Siegrist.  Many  ot'.'  i  s  will  , 
tell  you  that  Cy’s  adv.itising 
know-how  and  advice  fo  mer¬ 
chants  is  credited  with  umch  of 
their  success.” 

The  Mayor  in  his  letter  said 
it  would  take  a  “computer  to 
evaluate  what  your  millions  of 
dollars  in  sales  have  meant  to 
the  economy  of  this  city  and 
area.” 

• 

Vermont  Ad  Dra\v> 

Flood  of  Replies 

Montpeiuer,  Vt. 

The  Vermont  Development 
Department  has  become  more 
convinced  than  ever  that  news¬ 
paper  advertising  pays. 

Deputy  Development  Commis¬ 
sioner  Donald  A.  Lyons  reported 
the  department  was  swamped 
with  2,100  replies  in  two  days 
after  a  full-i)age  ad  had  been 
published  in  color  in  Philadel¬ 
phia. 

Each  letter  also  contained  a 
requested  25  cents  for  the  new 
state  publication,  “Vermont,  the  ii 
Beckoning  Country.” 

The  ad,  given  a  test  run  on 
the  back  page  of  a  Sunday  sup¬ 
plement,  cost  the  state  of  Ver¬ 
mont  $4,350.  It  showed  an  au¬ 
tumn  scene  in  Vermont. 


Sta-Hi/ Bonnier 

Metro  Stack/ Master 

COSTS  LESS... 


TO  PURCHASE  —  Lower  capital  investment . . .  Com¬ 
plete  portability  permits  use  on  one  or  more  press 
deliveries, 

TO  INSTALL  —  Completely  pre  wired  and  assembled. 
One  day  installation  possible. 

TO  OPERATE  —  7/10  amp  operating  current.  No  air 
or  other  power  required. 

TO  MAINTAIN  —  Entirely  mechanical  in  operation  . . . 
rugged,  dependable,  trouble-free. 


2601  Campus  Drive,  Newport  Beach 
Calif.  92663,  (714)  546-8000 


43S  North  Michigan  Avo. 
Chicago,  Illinois  60611 
(312)  467-4441 


60  East  42nd  Straat 
New  York.  N  Y.  10017 
(212)  MU  2  6636 


1850  North  St.  Paul 
Wichita,  Kansas  67213 
(316)  942-6225 


85  rua  Gaucharat 
Brussals.  Balgium 
(02)  15.48.67 
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High  buildings,  high  incomes  and  sales 
go  hand  in  hand  in  growing  New  England 


THIS  MESSAGE  IS  SPONSORED  BY  THESE 
LEADING  NEW  ENGLAND  NEWSPAPERS: 

MAINE 

Bangor  Daily  News  (m) 

Portland  Press  Herald  (m),  Express  (e),  Telegram  (s) 
VERMONT 

Barre-Montpelier  Times-Argus  (e), 

Burlington  Free  Press  (m),  Rutland  Herald  (m) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
Nashua  Telegraph  (e) 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston  Globe  (m&e),  Boston  Globe  (s),  Brockton 
Enterprise  &  Times  (e),  Fall  River  Herald  News  (e), 
Fitchburg  Sentinel  (e),  Gardner  News  (e), 

Lawrence  Eagle-Tribune  (m&e),  Lynn  Item  (e), 

New  Bedford  Standard-Times  (e&s). 

North  Adams  Transcript  (e),  Pittsfield  Berkshire  Eagle  (e) 
Springfield  Daily  News  (e),  Union  (m).  Republican  (s), 
Taunton  Gazette  (e),  Waltham  News  Tribune  (d), 
Worcester  Telegram  (m&s),  Worcester  Gazette  (e) 

RHODE  ISLAND 

Pawtucket  Times  (e),  Providence  Bulletin  (e). 

Providence  Journal  (m&s),  Woonsocket  Call  (e) 

CONNECTICUT 

Bridgeport  Post-Telegram  (m&e),  Bridgeport  Post  (s), 
Bristol  Press  (e),  Hartford  Courant  (m), 

Hartford  Courant  (s),  Hartford  Times  (e), 

Meriden  Record  &  Journal  (m&e), 

Middletown  Press  (e).  New  Britain  Herald  (e). 

New  Haven  Journal-Courier  (m). 

New  Haven  Register  (e&s), 

Norwich  Bulletin  (m&s),  Torrington  Register  (e), 
Waterbury  Republican  &  American  (m&e), 

Waterbury  Republican  (m&s) 


Boston’s  dramatic  new  Prudential  Center,  with  its  52-story 
office  tower,  the  new  Sheraton-Boston  Hotel,  twin 
apartment  buildings  and  War  Memorial  Auditorium  are  a 
dramatic  example  of  burgeoning  growth  in  the  entire  New 
England  area.  New  England’s  newspapers  are  growing,  too, 
with  circulation,  advertising  and  coverage  keeping 
pace  with  the  area’s  development. 


Here  are  some  more  facts  about  New  England: 

•  1st  among  U.S.  regions  in  per  family  food  sales 

•  2nd  of  U.S.  regions  in  per  household  income  and  sales 

•  New  England  has  over  24,500  manufacturing  plants 

•  Per  capita  income  runs  1 1  %  ahead  of  the  U.S.  average 


New  England  newspaper  coverage  gives 
greater  lift  to  your  sales  figures 


Newspapers’  near- 100%  coverage  of  the  region  makes 
them  the  preferred  medium  for  reaching  and  selling  e\ 
segment  of  this  rising  market. 


Sell  your  products  and 

★ 

services  in  New  England  ^ 
through  these  newspapers. 


CIRCXLATION 

Bank  Plan  Ends  Cash 
Collection  Problems 


Columbus,  Ohio 
Freeing  key  men  from  rou¬ 
tine  but  time-consuming  tasks 
is  the  main  objective  of  a  new 
procedure  adopted  by  the  Mans¬ 
field  (Ohio)  Netva  Journal  in¬ 
volving  the  payment  of  accounts 
by  newspaperboys  directly  to  a 
bank. 


the  boys  opened  special  check¬ 
ing  accounts  and  then  issued 
checks  to  the  newspapers  in  pay¬ 
ment  of  their  bills. 

“The  basic  difference  in  our 
sy.stem  is  that  payments  made 
by  the  Iwys  are  credited  direct¬ 
ly  to  a  special  New  Journal  ac¬ 
count,  making  it  unnecessary  to 


of  these  use  the  plan. 

“Statements  for  the  carriers 
are  mailed  on  Thursday  so  that 
they  may  have  them  by  Fri¬ 
day.  Included  in  the  envelope 
each  boy  receives  are  the  origi¬ 
nal  copy  of  his  bill,  in  detail, 
and  2  duplicate  copies  of  special 
hank  deposit  slips.  The  deposit 
slips  are  preprinted  with  the 
name  of  the  bank  that  he  has 
chosen,  and  our  bank  account 
number.  Our  account  number  is 
printed  in  magnetic  ink  so  as  to 
make  the  posting  of  the  credit 
adaptable  to  the  bank’s  book¬ 
keeping  machines.  The  carrier 
tells  us  in  advance  which  bank 


that  under  the  old  procedure, 
after  district  advisors  h.u'  made 
their  collections  it  wa,-  neces¬ 
sary  for  them  to  spend  even 
more  time  balancing  (Ut  the  ' 
day’s  collection  before  >l<  nosit- 
ing  it  with  the  circulation  de¬ 
partment  cashier.  Then  it  was 
necessary  for  the  cashier  to 
spend  considerable  time  balanc¬ 
ing  out  the  total  collections  of 
all  the  district  advisors. 

“Even  with  an  automatic  coin 
sorter  and  counter  we  were 
spending  a  great  deal  of  time  in 
preparing  the  collection  for 
bank  deposit,’’  he  concluded. 

•  «  * 


Walter  E.  McCoy,  CM,  out¬ 
lined  the  News  Journal’s  sy.stem 
at  the  Ohio  Circulation  Man¬ 
agers  Association  meeting  (Oct. 
18),  explaining  that  a  consid¬ 
erable  burden  had  been  removed 
from  the  newspaper’s  already 
hard-pressed  district  advisors. 

“Prior  to  the  new  sy.stem,  our 
district  advisors  were  spending 
a  lot  of  their  time  in  making 
collections  at  the  boys’  homes. 
This  time  is  now  going  to  be 
used  for  more  promotional  ef¬ 
fort,  sei^’ice  improvement,  and 
the  many  other  important  de¬ 
tails  that  are  vital  to  the  most 
efficient  operation  of  a  home- 
delivery  district,”  he  said. 

Mr.  McCoy  said  the  program 
was  a  variation  of  the  plan  used 
by  some  newspapers  whereby 


write  any  checks,”  he  added. 

The  plan  had  been  worked 
out  in  cooperation  with  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Mansfield  and 
the  Richland  Trust  Company, 
neither  bank  making  a  charge 
for  the  service. 


•Svstem  Outlined 


Mr.  McCoy  defined  the  actual 
mechanics  of  the  system  as  fol¬ 
lows:  “We  use  the  two  banks 
mentioned  and  all  of  their 
branch  offices,  giving  us  a  total 
of  17  locations  where  deposits 
may  be  made.  Since  the  opera¬ 
tion  is  comparatively  new  we 
have  so  far  put  it  in  force  only 
in  the  Greater  Mansfield  area, 
involving  our  ABC  City  Zone 
carriers.  Of  the  340  carriers  in 
this  group,  310,  or  91  percent 
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he  plans  to  use  and  we  code  his 
addressograph  billing  plate  so 
that  he  receives  the  correct  de¬ 
posit  slip.  He,  of  course,  is  free 
to  make  his  deposit  at  any 
branch  office  of  the  bank  he  has 
chosen. 

“The  duplicate  deposit  slips 
are  also  imprinted  by  addresso¬ 
graph  with  the  boys  name,  ad¬ 
dress,  and  route  number.  This 
information  is  printed  so  that 
it  will  appear  in  the  correct 
position  for  mailing  in  a  window 
envelope.  We  are  currently  us¬ 
ing  paper  for  the  deposit  slips 
that  requires  no  carbon,  but  a 
form  using  snapout  carbon  pa¬ 
per  would  work  just  as  wrell. 

“In  addition  to  nonnal  bank¬ 
ing  hours,  our  banks  have  eve¬ 
ning  hours  from  4:00  until  6:00 
P.M.  Friday  and  Monday.  Since 
many  carriers  collect  their 
routes  on  Thursday  and  Friday 
evening  it’s  possible  for  some 
of  the  boys  to  go  to  the  bank 
on  Friday  evening.  They  are 
advised  to  make  their  deposits 
Friday  evening,  at  any  time  up 
until  6:00  P.M.  Monday,  or  at 
the  latest,  by  2:30  P.M.  Tues¬ 
day. 


Bumper  Crop  of  .Sub<> 


Tuesday  Deadline 


“We  pick  up  the  deposit  slips 
from  the  main  office  of  the  banks 
each  morning  at  9:00  o’clock. 
On  VV^ednesday  morning  all  ac¬ 
counts  that  have  not  been  paid 
by  the  Tuesday  deadline  are  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  boys’  district  ad¬ 
visors  for  immediate  attention. 

“By  the  same  token,  any  bill 
that  reflects  a  balance  is  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  district  advisor  at 
once.  These  cases  show  up  im¬ 
mediately  under  our  system  of 
crediting  pajmients. 

“The  duplicate  copy  of  the 
boy’s  bill  is  retained  in  our  of¬ 
fice  and  the  original  is  mailed  to 
him,  to  be  taken  to  the  bank,  and 
the  teller  receipts  it  for  him. 
When  the  duplicate  deposit  slip 
comes  to  us  we  enter  the  amount 
deposited  on  the  duplicate  copy 
of  the  bill,  and  forward  this  to 
the  accounting  department  for 
posting  the  credit  on  the  ledger 
card.” 

Mr.  McCoy  also  pointed  out 


.Sacramento,  Calif. 

Bumper  strip  contests  to  .spur 
circulation  were  staged  success¬ 
fully  by  two  San  Francisco  area 
newspapers  and  the  San  Itafael 
Independent -Journal  still  con¬ 
tinues  this  special  program. 

In  fact,  the  I-J  expanded  its 
program  after  it  received  2500 
new  subscribers  in  the  five 
weeks  following  announcement 
of  the  San  Francisco  newspaper 
consolidation.  Assistant  Publish¬ 
er  Richard  A.  Brown  told  the 
Western  Promotion  Workshop. 

That  2500  represents  the  av¬ 
erage  gain  for  a  full  year  of 
effort,  he  reported.  The  promo¬ 
tion  stressing  the  county’s  “best 
seller”  began  last  January.  The 
I-J  then  anticipated  a  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  change,  he  reported. 

An  earlier  “lucky  license 
plate”  campaign  also  was  help¬ 
ful  at  the  San  Mateo  Times,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Monte  Dayton,  pro¬ 
motion  manager.  And  the  area 
just  South  of  San  Francisco 
also  benefitted  when  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  acted,  with  more  than  2000 
new  Times  subs  for  a  month. 

The  I-J  launched  its  contest 
with  special  events  for  employes 
and  for  newspaperboys.  Despite 
a  requirement  that  bumper 
strips  be  obtained  from  its  main 
office,  a  branch  office  or  from 
leading  stores,  16,000  identify¬ 
ing  labels  were  issued. 
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Bylines  Are  Status 
Symbol  to  Teeners 

Berkeley,  Calif. 

Teen  agers  see  bylines  as  a 
status  symbol,  according  to  edi¬ 
tors  of  youth  pages  addressing 
a  Newspaper  VVorkshop  here. 
The  Californians  reporting  were 
Mrs.  Marlene  Michelson,  Oak¬ 
land  Tribune;  Miss  Mary  Sod- 
erstrom.  Walnut  Creek  Contra 
Costa  Times  and  Mrs.  Trudy 
Herzog,  Hayward  Review. 

The  Tribune  product  is  vir¬ 
tually  a  new’spaper  in  itself 
and  provides  on  the  average 
150  inches  of  advertising  per 
section,  Mrs.  Michelson  said. 
Circulation  credits  the  section 
with  increasing  Saturday  sales. 
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Whose  man  Nobody’s 

in  Washington? 


Andrew  Tully  is  liis  own  man.  An  inde¬ 
pendent-minded  commentator  who  puts  liis 
professional  reputation  on  the  line  six  times  a 
week.  In  “National  Whirligig,”  his  widely 
syndicated  column  distributed  hy  Bell- 
McClure. 

Daily  Tidly’s  readers  look  for  his  word  on 
all  the  issues  that  confound  and  dismay  Ameri¬ 
cans  everywhere  —  civil  rights  . . .  crime  in  the 
streets  .  .  .  administrative  abuses  .  .  .  govern¬ 
ment  waste  .  .  .  And  Tully  pulls  no  punch, 
mealy-mouthes  no  criticism  —  regardless  of 


possible  professional  reprisal.  Whether  they 
agree  or  not,  readers  are  compelled  to  respect 
the  authoritative  word  of  this  award-winning 
newsman. 

Andrew  Tully  is  nobody’s  man.  But  his  col¬ 
umn  can  he  had.  Get  it  now.  Call  Bell-McClure 
Syndicate  —  collect.  Ask  for  John  Osencnko, 
executive  vice  president.  For  a  direct  line  to 
his  desk,  dial  (212)  CH  4-1690.  Or  write  him 
for  rates  and  availability  in  your  circulation 
area.  230  West  41  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
10036. 


PROMOTION 

New  Research  Kit 
Tells  ‘How  To  Do  It’ 


By  (ieorjje  Will 


The  wraps  were  removed  from 
the  newest  project  of  the 
National  Newspaper  Promotion 
Association,  a  “Do-it-yourself 
Researcli  Kit,”  at  the  Southern 
Regional  Workshop  in  St. 
Petersburg,  Fla.,  last  week. 

The  purpose  of  the  kit,  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  Research  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  promotion  association, 
is  to  provide  the  necessary  infor¬ 
mation  to  one-man — or  even  no- 
man — newspaper  promotion  de¬ 
partments  so  they  can  produce 
useful,  eflFective  and  acceptable 
research  studies,  including  sur¬ 
veys  of  market,  reader  and 
economic  information. 

The  kit  was  presented  by 
Richard  H.  Funsch,  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  (Fla.)  Tim4>s,  and  Joe 
Belden,  president  of  Belden  As¬ 
sociates,  a  market  research  firm 
in  Dallas. 

With  advertisers  and  adver¬ 
tising  agencies  demanding  more 
and  more  information  from 
newspapers,  research  is  in¬ 
creasingly  important.  The 
NNPA  kit,  which  is  now  in  the 
process  of  being  boiled  down, 
editcHl  and  prepared  for  publica¬ 
tion  later  this  year,  will  put  the 
necessary  know-how  in  the 
hands,  and  within  the  scope  and 
abilities,  of  newspaper  people 
with  no  previous  research  knowl¬ 
edge  or  experience. 

In  Layman's  T(‘rms 

The  intent  of  the  project  is  to 
make  effective  research  available 
to  the  smaller  newspaper  with 
no  research  man  or  department. 
The  text  is  explained  in  lay¬ 
man’s  terms,  easily  understood 
by  the  promotion  man  whose 
experience  consists  of  writing 
classified  house  ads  and  carrier 
bulletins  and  producing  soapbox 
derbies  and  band  festivals.  Tbe 
language  is  simple  and  logical. 


and  the  methods  suggested  can 
l)e  followed  by  a  publi.sher,  ad¬ 
vertising  or  circulation  manager 
or  editor.  “Gobbledegook”  and 
“Marketingese”  is  conspicuous 
by  its  absence. 

“We  on  the  committee  resisted 
any  temptation  to  use  ‘learned’ 
language  in  the  preparation  of 
the  outlines,”  .said  Newell  Meyer, 
Milwaukee  Journal  promotion 
manager  who  as  chairman  of 
the  NNPA  research  committi*e 
headetl  up  the  project. 

.Approach  to  Kescurcli 

The  text  .starts  by  telling  of 
the  need  for  research  projects, 
as  demonstrated  by  the  com¬ 
ments  of  Don  Hellterg,  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Bellevue 
(Wash.)  American,  a  weekly 
newspaper. 

“Very  often  you  already  know 
the  answers  to  questions  but  you 
can’t  convince  the  advertiser 
without  some  proof  or  documen¬ 
tation.  The  (]uestions  were  posed 
by  advertisers,  and  w’bile  we 
knew  the  answers,  we  didn’t 
have  the  proof.” 

Included  in  the  study  are: 
Sampling  methods  in  general, 
including  information  how  to 
.select  a  sample;  a  simplifie<l 
concept  of  sampling  error;  tele¬ 
phone  intendew  methods;  mail 
and  other  self-administered  sur¬ 
veys;  personal  interview  survey 
research;  guidelines  for  writing 
questions;  tabulation  of  find¬ 
ings;  and  the  final  pre.sentation 
of  data. 

In  his  presentation  of  the  kit, 
Mr.  Belden  outlined  the  methwis 
of  research,  including  the  tools 
available — sampling  of  popula¬ 
tions,  questionnaire  approach, 
tabulating  etjuipment,  analytical 
methods,  and  reporting. 

On  selecting  the  proper  ap- 
jiroach  for  research,  he  pointed 
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out  that  “research  is  common 
.'•■en.se,  systematically  applied.” 

Rather  than  saying,  “Let’s 
make  1,000  inter\'iews,”  Mr. 
Belden  .said,  “we  should  ask, 
•What  do  we  need  to  know?’  ” 
-Most  important  is  to  fit  the 
re.search  method  to  the  need. 

In  di.scussing  sampling  meth- 
ods,  he  discussed  the  “universe,” 
the  respondent,  selection  pro¬ 
cedure,  .sample  size  and  sample 
tolerance.  Mr.  Belden  told  the 
grouj),  for  instance,  that  Gallup 
uses  a  .sample  of  a  maximum  of 
.‘5,500  for  a  presidential  poll. 

Sample  surveys  made  by  vari¬ 
ous  newspapers  were  used  to 
illustrate  the  various  re.search 
steps. 

Serving  on  the  research  com¬ 
mittee  with  Mr.  Meyer,  and 
as.sisting  in  the  planning  of  the 
Do-it-yourself  Research  Kit  are 
Tom  Copeland,  Houston  Post; 
Joel  Irwin,  New  York  World- 
TeU  gram  &  Sun;  Bettie  Gibson, 
Pitt.sburgk  Press;  Ferguson 
Rood,  .Atlanta  Journal  &  Con¬ 
stitution;  Robert  Cutler,  Salt 
Lake  Newspapers;  Leonard 
Bach,  Philadelphia  Inquirer;  and 
Warren  Engstrom,  .Milwaukee 
Journal. 

Officers  N'uined 

Southern  Regional  officers  for 
1005-6(5  named  at  the  conference 
were:  J.  H.  Bosley,  Shreveport 
(La.)  Journal,  president;  San¬ 
ford  H.  Stiles,  St.  Petersburg 
Tinu’s,  first  vicepresident ;  Rich¬ 
ard  Johnson,  Houston  Chronicle, 
.second  vicepresident;  Warren 
.■X-brams,  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal  and  Times,  secretarj’- 
tr<>asurer. 

*  *  * 

HOME  CLINIC— Detroiters 
who  have  questions  on  home  buy¬ 
ing  and  owmership  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  have  them  an¬ 
swered  at  the  first  Home  Owners 
Clinic,  spon.sored  by  the  Detroit 
News  and  the  Detroit  Real 
Estate  Board.  Admission  is  free, 
by  tickets  reque.sted  by  use  of  a 
coupon  i)ublished  in  the  News. 

*  *  * 

TRAVEL  —  Promotion  piece 
for  the  Washington  Star’s  eight 
1966  Travel  Issues  takes  the 
form  of  a  poster  over  40  inches 
high,  mailed  in  a  tube.  Headlined 
“Travel  For  All  Seasons”  the 
poster  provides  dates  of  the 
issues,  while  cojiy  on  the  back 
details  the  Star’s  travel  and 
resort  audience. 

*  ♦  * 

IN-PAPER  ADS  —  The 
Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Republic  and 
Cazette  are  promoting  their 
“Newspaper  in  the  Classroom” 
lirogram  with  full-page  new's- 
paper  ads  inviting  jiarents  and 
educators  to  make  inquiries  con¬ 
cerning  the  program.  Copy  for 
the  ads  is  by  Walter  Suft,  with 
layout  and  art  by  Orin  Peder¬ 
son  of  the  promotion  staff, 
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HANDICAPPED  -  i'our  in- 
.stitutions  in  the  St.  1.,  uis  area 
teaching  handicapped  tudents 
.show  that  the  St.  Lon.  Globe- 
Democrat’s  “Newspaper  in  the  « 
Classroom”  project  is  "  elcome,  ’ 
as  it  is  in  other  school  .  Papers 
go  to  the  Juvenile  If  iention 
(jenter  to  help  students  keep  up 
with  the  news,  and  to  St. 
Joseph’s  School  for  the  Diaf,  to 
teach  students  to  rciognize 
words  and  make  as.so.  lations 
with  pictures.  The  Glolx'- Demo¬ 
crat  is  also  used  at  the  .Adult 
Education  Center. 

*  «  « 

HEX  —  A  specially-designed 
Pennsylvania  Dutch  “Hex  Sign” 
to  “ward  off  evil  spirits”  is  being  j  > 
sent  upon  request  to  advertising 
agency  media  people  by  the 
Chambersburg  (Pa.)  Public 
Opinion.  The  colorful  Hex  Sign 
is  12-inches  in  diameter,  can  be 
used  in  recreation  rooms  or  on 
buildings.  It  incorporates  in  its 
design  the  “P”  and  “O”  and  a 
heart,  to  denote  that  “adver¬ 
tisers  love  the  results  they  get 
from  advertising  in  the  Public 
Opinion.”  On  the  back  of  the 
sign  is  a  map  of  the  Chambers¬ 
burg  area,  indicating  historic 
and  interesting  sights  of  the 
area.  Public  Opinion  is  a  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  McClure  News¬ 
papers,  Inc. 

»  *  * 

DRAWING— A  million-dollar 
doll,  a  French  poodle,  a  Rolls- 
Royce,  and  2,200,000  trading 
stamps — these  are  the  tools  for 
the  latest  promotion  by  Mon¬ 
treal’s  Sunday  Dimanche-Matin. 

The  final  drawing  of  the  12-week 
promotion  will  bring  the  winner 
one-million  trading  stamps.  A 
100,000-stamp  prize  is  drawn 
each  week,  and  each  weekly 
entry  is  eligible  for  the  final 
drawing.  A  professional  model 
was  hired  and  named  “Miss 
Millionaire  Dimanche  -  Matin.” 

She  is  being  dressed  by  one  of 
Montreal’s  foremost  fashion  de¬ 
signers,  carries  a  live  French 
poodle.  A  chauffer-driven  Rolls- 
Royce,  under  police  escort, 
drives  her  to  a  different  shop¬ 
ping  center  each  week,  where  the 
drawings  are  held.  Final  draw¬ 
ing  will  be  held  at  a  special 
“gala”  for  which  time  has  been 
reserved  on  television,  one  week 
before  Christmas. 

• 

For  Liberty  Lobby 

Washington 

Cliff  Sandahl,  foi-mer  Ne¬ 
braska  and  Washington,  D.  C., 
newsman,  has  been  named  pub¬ 
lic  relations  director  of  Liberty 
Lobby,  a  national  organization 
devoted  to  conser\'ative  causes. 

He  worked  for  the  Associated 
Press  in  Nebraska  and  Wash¬ 
ington.  He  also  has  been  editor  ‘ 
of  the  North  Platte  (Neb.)  Daily 
Telegraph  Bulletin. 
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FAIRCHILD  TELETTPESETTER*  COMPUTER  PERFORATOR 


Specially  designed  for  computerized  com¬ 
posing  room  operation.  Its  high  speed 
LIGHT-TOUCH  KEYBOARD  has  a  capa¬ 
bility  far  in  excess  of  that  of  the  fastest 
operator  ...  up  to  62,000  key-strokes 
per  hour— the  equivalent  of  26,000  ems 
or  1600  newspaper  lines  per  hour. 
COMPLETE  CODE  SELECTION  ...  Its  64 
keys  permit  selection  of  every  code  pos¬ 
sibility  available  in  6-channel  tape.  Color- 
coded  signal  lights  indicate  “shift”, 
“Upper  Rail",  “Upper  Magazine”. 

EASY  TO  USE  ...  A  minimum  of  operator 


training  is  necessary.  No  justification 
and  no  hyphenation  mean  that  operators 
achieve  proficiency  quickly  and  easily. 
Keyboard  touch  is  adjustable  for  maxi¬ 
mum  speed  and  operator  comfort. 
ANOTHER  TTS®  MATCHED  COMPONENT 
.  .  .  The  Fairchild  Computer  Perforator 
is  part  of  the  complete  line  of  matched 
components  comprising  the  Teletype¬ 
setter  Cost  Reduction  System  for  the 
tape-operation  of  linecasting  machines. 
Other  components  include  the  Comp/Set 
Computer,  four  basic  models  of  TTS 


Operating  Units,  five  Perforator  models, 
the  TTS  Rule  Dropper,  Mat  Detector,  and 
the  Selective  Allotter  for  automatically 
routing  perforated  tape  to  a  battery  of 
linecasting  machines.  Specific  informa¬ 
tion  is  available  on  any  one  of  these 
matched  components— on  request. 

Or,  for  an  analysis  of  your  individual 
requirements,  consult  your  local  Fair- 
child  Teletypesetter  Production  Engineer 
or  contact  Fairchild  Graphic  Equipment. 
Dept.  TTS  51,  221  Fairchild  Avenue, 
Plainview,  New  York. 
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GRAPHIC  EQUIPMENT 
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Sisters  Reunited 
With  Man  ‘Lost’ 
For  25  Years 

Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Stories  about  the  mentally- 
retarded  lM)y  left  in  the  Miami 
Airport  le<l  to  the  solution  of 
a  25-year-old  mystery  of  a 
similar  nature  here. 

A  Charlotte  News  reader 
tipped  the  paper  about  a  men¬ 
tally  retarded  person  in  this 
area  who  had  never  l>een  identi¬ 
fied. 

John  Kilpo,  reporter  and 
columnist,  drove  to  Monroe  26 
miles  away  to  talk  with  authori¬ 
ties  about  a  man  who  has  been 
kept  there  since  March  1940 
when  he  was  found  in  a  barn. 

The  man,  between  20  and  25 
years  of  a^e  at  the  time,  didn’t 
know  who  he  was  or  where  he 
had  come  from. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Helms, 
who  run  the  Union  County 
Home,  finally  gave  him  the  name 
Reuben. 

Reader  Provided  CJue 

Kilgo  wrote  alwut  the  mystery 
in  the  News  on  Wednesday, 
Oct.  6. 

Mrs.  Forre.st  Wylie  of  Cherry- 
V’ille  read  the  story  and  knew 
it  must  be  her  brother  who  had 
been  missing  since  March  15. 
1940. 

Mrs.  Wylie  and  another  sister, 
Mrs.  Guy  Smith,  had  a  tearful 
reunion  with  their  brother  in  the 
Union  County  home. 

“We  never  thought  we’d  see 
our  brother  again,”  Mrs.  Wylie 
told  Kilgo  between  .sobs.  “It’s 
been  25  long  years  .  .  .  and  just 
think,  he’d  been  only  65  miles 
away  from  us  for  all  that  time.” 

Reuben,  whose  real  name  is 
Manning  Scott  Smith,  was  living 
with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wylie  at  the 
time  of  his  disappearance. 

Mrs.  Wylie  said  the  family 
has  decided  to  leave  Reuben  at 
the  Union  County  Home. 

“He  is  happy  there,”  she  said. 

NEWS-JOURNAL  PAPERS 


Single-Rate  Plan 


The  only  single-rate,  whole-state 
market  in  the  U.S.A.  is  economical 
for  national  advertisers— 

ALL  RATES  LOCAL. 

For  information,  contact: 

NEWS-JOURNAL  PAPERS 

Wilmington,  Delaware 

or  Story  &  Kelly-Smith,  Inc. 


‘Introduotion’  Wins 
.4rea  .4ppreoiation 

Santa  Rosa,  Calif. 

A  special  Santa  Rosa  Press 
Democrat  report  on  “the  city 
designed  for  living”  won  area¬ 
wide  appreciation,  reports  Dan 
Bowerman,  general  manager. 

Two  tabloid  sections  totalling 
120  pages  carried  a  complete 
listing  of  matters  ranging  alpha¬ 
betically  from  agriculture  to  a 
zip  code  map  as  well  as  special 
reports  on  Coddingtown,  a  new 
shopping  center. 

Events,  bus  routes,  church 
and  organization  meetings,  land¬ 
marks,  clubs  anrl  the  names  of 
city  and  county  officials  were 
among  the  listing.s.  Heavy  popu¬ 
lation  changes  made  the  detailed 
report  of  special  value  to  resi¬ 
dents,  results  showed. 

• 

8ix-Coluinii  Format 
Beromes  Collegiate 

Stanford,  Calif. 

The  Stanford  Daily,  student 
newspaper,  went  into  six-column 
page  width  in  mid-October.  The 
Daily  said  the  wider  columns 
conform  to  a  new  “national 
trend.” 

And  because  increasing  num¬ 
bers  of  students  are  becoming 
involved  in  areas  outside  the  im¬ 
mediate  college  community,  the 
paper  announced  the  beginning 
of  intensive  concern  with  two 
areas — the  Peace  Corps  and  w'ar 
in  Viet  Nam.  A  tabloid  insert 
was  named  The  Peace  Corps 
News. 


Cigar  Smokers’  Man 

Washington 
Humidor  No.  8,  Cigar  Smokers 
of  America,  pre.sented  an  en¬ 
graved  cigar  humidor  to  Nate 
Haseltine,  Washington  Post 
medical  writer,  for  “provocative 
and  excellent  reporting  in  the 
field  of  medical  science.”  It  cited 
his  series  on  the  Surgeon  Gen¬ 
eral’s  Report  on  cigaret  smoking 
health  hazards. 


One  Typo  Can  Cost  You 
Thousands  of  Dollars: 


One  simple  error  and  you  could 
be  sued  for  libel.  The  loss  can  be 
tremendous  unless  you  have  the 
protection  offered  by  Employer’s 
Special  Excess  Insurance. 

With  our  Excess  Insurance,  you 
agree  to  cover  a  certain  amount. 
We  handle  the  excess.  It’s  good 
business,  economical  and  protects 
you  against  loss  due  to  invasion 
of  privacy,  libel,  piracy,  copy¬ 
right  violation  and  plagiarism. 

For  complete  details  and  rates, 
at  no  obligation,  call  or  write: 


EMPLOYERS  REINSURANCE  CORP. 

21  West  10th  .  KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 

SAM  FRANCISCO.  220  Montgomcrv 
ATLANTA.  34  Peachtree.  N  E 
CHICAGO.  17S  W  Jack»on 
NEW  YORK.  Ill  John 


EDITORIAL  WORKSHOP 


By  Roy  H.  Copperud 


Under  Suspicion 

Dr.  DeWayne  B.  Johnson  of  the  San  Fernando  Valley 
(California)  State  College  journalism  faculty  write.=:  to 
point  out  a  fre<iuent  misuse  of  the  term  suspect  in  news 
stories  in  reference  to  someone  who  is  not  in  custody  and 
whose  identity  is  not  even  known. 

He  give.®  as  an  example: 

“The  woman  reported  the  suspect  entered  her  bedroom 
and  forced  her  to  disrobe. 

“The  man  escaped  and  is  lieing  sought  by  the  police.” 

Dr.  Johnson  comments  that  the  preferred  term  would 
be  assailant,  attacker,  or  some  other  more  precise  word. 

He  cites  also: 

“Police  were  seeking  a  suspected  hit-run  driver  totlay 
after  he  struck  down  a  pedestrian  in  a  crosswalk.  The 
suspect  escaped  without  being  seen  after  his  car  hit  and 
killed  ...” 

The  fact  that  this  was  a  hit-run  accident  is  known,  and 
thus  suspected  is  unnecessary’.  The  next  sentence.  Dr. 
Johnson  continues,  might  better  refer  to  the  person  being 
sought  as  the  driver,  which  also  avoids  a  presumption 
as  to  sex. 

“My  contention,”  he  adds,  “is  that  there  is  no  suspect 
until  someone  is  specifically  identified  as  such  by  the 
authorities.  The  term  might  also  be  justified  when  it  is 
not  known  for  ceiiain  that  a  crime  was  committed: 

‘A  suspected  child  beater  was  being  sought  after  neigh- 
l)ors  reported  hearing  .screams  .  .  .  ’  ” 


Wayward  Words 

As  a  conjunction,  neither  generally  takes  nor,  but  this 
is  not  as  invariable  as  some  rulemongers  w’ould  have  you 
think;  Webster  says  usually  nor,  sometimes  or.  No  hide¬ 
ous  crime  against  civilization,  morality,  or  even  meaning 
is  committed  by  using  or,  though  nor  naturally  follows 
neither  for  the  sake  of  alliteration. 

Neither  as  a  pronoun  (like  either)  does  not  invariably 
take  a  singular  verb.  Often  it  occurs  with  a  plural  verb 
if  it  is  followed  by  a  prepositional  phrase  containing  a 
plural:  “Neither  of  us  were  embarrassed.”  In  such  cases, 
either  a  plural  or  a  singular  verb  is  considered  correct. 

Sentences  along  these  lines  have  become  something  of 
a  fad:  “‘I  don’t,  either,  water  the  beer,’  he  protested.” 
If  there  is  a  reason  for  the  commas  around  either,  it 
would  be  interesting  to  learn  what  it  is. 

Either  as  a  pronoun  is  generally  singular,  but  the 
once  hard  and  fast  rule  to  this  effect  is  repeatedly 
breached  when  either  is  followed  by  a  phrase  containing  a 
plural.  Webster  now  cites  “either  of  them  is  satisfactory” 
and  “either  of  them  are  satisfactory”  as  acceptable 
alternatives. 

Either,  like  both,  often  precedes  prepositions  it  should 
follow.  “No  date  has  been  set  either  for  the  election  or 
independence.”  for  either  the  election  or  independence. 

*  *  * 

It  may  once  have  been  desirable,  if  not  necessary,  to 
indicate  that  phone  is  a  clipped  form  of  telephone  by 
writing  it  ’phone,  but  the  apostrophe  is  no  longer  neces¬ 
sary. 
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Throughout  the  United  States.. . 


COMPETENT  CRAFTSMEN  PREFER  WOOD  FLONG  MATS 


Wander  the  t/ee  world  over  and  travel  every  one  of  our  50  United  States  and 
wherever  you  find  sharp,  well-defined  newspaper  printing,  you’ll  usually  find 
competent  craftsmen  in  the  stereotype  department.  Look  a  little  closer  and, 
more  often  than  not,  you’ll  also  find  Wood  Flong  mats  being  specified,  and 
used,  day  after  day  by  these  same  craftsmen  because  they  all  know- WOOD 
FLONG  MATS  ARE  BETTER  because  they’re  MADE  BETTER! 


SUPIR  nONOS  •  R.O.P.  SUPIR  FLONOS  •  H-T-P  MATS 
STANDARD  MATS  •  DUROMATS  •  SPECIAL  MATS  •  R.O.P.  COLOR  MATS 
•  ORIEN  BAKED  MATS  •  SYNDICATE  MATS  •  AD  MATS 


Ont-pitc*  SUPER  FLONG  no  pock  maf-A  NEW  ERA  IN  STEREOTYPING 

WOOD  FLONG  CORPOR 


H008ICK  FALLS,  NEW  YORK 


N*w  York  OMioo:  SSI  Fifth  Avo.. 


S-6tt 


SBRVINO  THE  OftAPMIC  ARTS  INDUSTRY  EXCLUSIVELY  SINCE  IStI 


4  Receive 
Cabot  Prizes 
At  Columbia 

Four  journalists  of  the  West¬ 
ern  Hemisphere  were  honored 
Oct.  21  at  the  27th  annual  pres¬ 
entation  of  the  Maria  Moors 
Cabot  Prizes  at  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity. 

The  Cabot  Prizes,  for  “dis- 
tingruished  journalistic  contri¬ 
butions  to  the  advancement  of 
international  friendship  and  un¬ 
derstanding  in  the  Americas,” 
were  presented  to  the  following: 

Gesford  F.  Fine,  Latin  Amer¬ 
ican  editor  for  United  Press  In¬ 
ternational. 

Roberto  Marinho,  director  of 
the  newspaper  O  Gloho  of  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  Brazil. 

Paul  Sanders,  Latin  American 
editor  for  the  Associated  Press. 

Victoria  Ocampo,  founder  and 
editor  of  the  literary  magazine, 
Sur,  of  Buenos  Aires,  Argen¬ 
tina. 

A  silver  platiue  was  awarded 
to  Sur.  O  Gloho,  the  AP  and 
UPI  received  silver  bars  to  be 
added  to  plaques  previously 
awarded  to  those  organizations. 

Each  Cabot  prize  consists  of  a 
gold  medal,  an  honorarium  of 
$1,000  and  travel  expenses. 

Gesford  Fine,  who  joined  the 
United  Press  in  1925,  has  de¬ 
voted  more  than  40  years  to  the 
exchange  of  news  with  Latin 
America.  He  was  born  in 
Springfield,  Missouri,  on  March 
9,  1899,  and  received  his  early 
education  in  the  public  schools 
of  Springfield  and  at  Drury  Col¬ 
lege.  He  entered  the  Columbia 
School  of  Journalism  with  the 
class  of  1921,  but  soon  after 
went  to  California,  where  he  re¬ 
ceived  a  B.A.  degree  from  the 
University  of  California  and 
worked  a  year  for  a  newspaper 
in  Bakersfield.  He  then  re¬ 
turned  to  Columbia  to  complete 
his  journalism  studies,  and  was 
graduated  with  the  class  of 
1923.  While  a  student  at  Colum¬ 
bia,  he  became  ghost  writer  for 
Luis  Angel  Firpo,  the  Argentine 
prizefighter  who  was  known  as 
“the  Wild  Bull  of  the  Pampas.” 

After  three  years  in  the  La 
Nacion  bureau,  Mr.  Fine  began 
work  on  the  foreign  desk  of  the 
United  Press. 

Paul  Sanders  has  been  in  the 
Latin  American  service  of  the 
Associated  Press  for  36  years. 
He  was  bom  October  14,  1903, 
in  Aberdeen,  South  Dakota,  and 
comes  from  a  newspaper  family. 
His  father  was  managing  editor 
of  the  Aberdeen  Daily  News, 
and  his  mother  was  a  newspa¬ 
perwoman. 

Victoria  Ocampo,  who  has 


Separation  of  Press  and  State 

By  ('.harles  E.  SrrippH 

Your  letter  asks  my  opinion  as  to  whether  it  is  good 
public  policy  for  working  news  reporters  to  hold  simul¬ 
taneously  a  compensable  position  with  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment. 

In  my  opinion,  it  is  not  good  public  policy.  I  l)elieve  that 
this  applies  not  only  to  news  reporters  but  to  anyone  else 
who  works  in  the  editorial  department  of  a  newspaper  and 
is  in  a  position  to  influence  the  content  or  the  makeup  of 
the  newspaper.  Also,  it  should  apply  to  jobs  in  any  level  of 
Government. 

My  reason  for  this  position  is  that  I  believe  a  newspaper 
should  be  as  independent  as  it  is  possible  to  make  it.  You 
understand,  of  course,  that  one  of  the  important  functions 
of  a  newspaper  is  to  report  on  governmental  activities  and 
to  provide  comments  and  criticism  that  may  be  favorable 
or  unfavorable.  .41so,  there  is  the  function  of  providing 
active  support  for,  or  opposition  to,  candidates  for  office, 
legislative  programs,  and  other  governmental  functions. 

As  you  no  doubt  know,  a  news  reporter  doing  his  very 
liest  to  be  objective  sometimes  is  accused  of  slanting  a 
story. 

I  don’t  believe  the  problem  is  so  much  that  journalists 
would  lose  their  integrity  or  objectivity  if  involved  with 
Government.  Any  journalist  worth  his  salt  is  fully  aware 
of  his  own  personal  leanings  or  sympathies  and  does  a 
good  job  of  keeping  these  disassociated  from  his  profes¬ 
sional  work.  The  main  problem  is  that  when  it  is  known 
that  someone  working  for  a  newspaper  in  a  journalistic 
capacity  also  holds  a  government  job,  the  reader,  rightly 
or  wrongly,  may  have  doubts  about  the  objectivity  or  in¬ 
tegrity  of  that  newspaper. 

It  occurs  to  me,  too,  that  a  journalist  holding  a  Govern¬ 
ment  job  might  have  his  effectiveness  on  the  Government 
Job  impaired  if  it  were  felt  that  he  or  his  department  were 
receiving  undue  support,  or  opposition,  from  his  news¬ 
paper.  It  could  be  said  that  he  got  the  appointment  in  order 
to  buy  the  newspaper’s  support,  or  it  could  be  said  that  if 
his  own  paper  would  not  support  him,  he  could  not  be  much 
good. 

If  the  compensation  for  Government  work  is  important, 
the  situation  would  be  doubly  dangerous.  If  the  journalist 
is  motivated  only  by  a  desire  to  perform  public  service, 
then  the  newspaper  should  offer  ample  outlet.  In  addition, 
there  are  many  service  organizations  in  every  community 
which  can  use  all  the  help  they  can  get. 

I  feel  that  the  people  will  be  best  ser\'ed  if  Government 
and  the  press  remain  as  separate  as  possible,  maintain  a 
mutual  respect,  if  possible,  and  coordinate  their  efforts 
whenever  possible. 

Only  in  a  democracy  can  Government  and  the  press  co¬ 
exist  as  two  separate  power  centers.  Any  intermingling  of 
the  two  is  done  at  a  risk. 

(Text  of  a  letter  which  Mr.  Scripps,  who  is  chairman  of  the 
board  of  E.  W.  Scripps  Company,  wrote  to  Representative 
John  Bell  Williams  of  Mississippi.) 


l)een  described  as  the  “first  lady 
of  Argentine  letters,”  is  an  out- 
-standing  figure  in  the  intellec¬ 
tual  and  cultural  life  of  the 
hemisphere. 

She  founded  Sur  in  1931,  at 
the  suggestion  of  author  Waldo 
Frank,  and  two  years  later,  she 
set  up  a  publishing  house  to 
provide  her  countrymen  with  in¬ 
expensive  translations  of  mod¬ 
ern  foreign  writers. 

Roberto  Marinho  has  served 
for  34  years  as  the  editor  and 
guiding  force  of  O  Globo,  which 
was  founded  by  his  father  and 
has  become  one  of  the  largest 


and  most  influential  papers  in 
Brazil.  He  came  from  immigrant 
.stock — two  of  his  grandparents 
were  Italian  and  one  Portuguese 
—and  his  parents  for  a  time 
knew  financial  difficulties.  His 
father,  Irineu  Marinho,  was  a 
newspaperman  who  began  as  a 
substitute  proofreader  on  the 
Rio  daily,  Gazeta  de  Noticias. 
By  the  time  young  Roberto 
Marinho  completed  his  studies 
at  the  Anglo-Brasileiro  and 
Aldridge  schools  and  entered 
newspaper  work,  however,  his 
father  had  become  a  successful 
and  respected  editor.  He  had 


risen  to  be  director  of  (i  izeta  de 
Noticias,  had  left  to  found  and 
edit  the  important  evening  news¬ 
paper  A  Noite,  and  then  had  be¬ 
come  a  founder  and  iHliii  ’-  of  0 
Globo,  which  began  puiili  cation 
in  1925  with  high  hoiie.-  and  a 
circulation  of  some  33,0<mi. 

O  Globo  was  less  than  .i  month 
old  when  Irineu  Marinim  died, 
and  Roberto  Marinho,  then  only 
20  years  old  and  working  as  a 
reporter  for  the  paper,  was 
asked  to  assume  the  editorship. 
He  declined  in  fav’or  of  u  more 
experienced  man,  but  when  the 
new  editor  died  six  years  later, 
Roberto  Marinho,  by  then  a  sea¬ 
soned  journalist  of  26,  litK-ame 
the  editor-in-chief. 

• 

Ridder  Pundiases 
Beek-Stolpe  Papers 

Pasadena,  Calif. 

Acquisition  of  the  California 
Beck-Stolpe  Company,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  Glendora  Press, 
Azusa  Herald,  Charter  Oak 
Press  and  San  Dimas  News- 
Advertiser  was  announced  last 
week  by  B.  J.  Ridder,  president 
of  Twin  Coast  Newspapers  Inc. 

The  bi-weeklies  will  continue 
to  be  directed  by  Bert  Stolpe, 
Glendora,  publisher  of  the  news¬ 
papers  for  several  years. 

"The  announcement  followed 
by  only  a  few  weeks  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  Inter-City  News- 
jiaper  group  by  Twin  Coast 
Newspapers,  including  the  Ar¬ 
cadia  Tribune,  Temple  City 
Times,  Monrovia  Journal  and 
Sail  Gabriel  Valley  Topics. 

Combined  advertising  will  be 
available  through  the  newspaper 
group,  offering  a  circulation 
package  with  total  coverage  of 
the  Upper  San  Gabriel  Valley 
area  extending  from  Pasadena 
east  to  Claremont. 

• 

Not  So  Wordy 

Elizabeth  City,  N.  C. 

The  publisher  of  the  Eliza¬ 
beth  City  Daily  Advance,  David 
R.  Dear,  tells  of  his  paper’s 
first  daily  edition,  on  May  27, 
1916.  It  had  two  pages,  measur¬ 
ing  71-^  by  11  inches,  and  con¬ 
tained  only  750  words  in  all. 
That’s  fewer  words  than  are 
contained  in  a  single  column  of 
today’s  newspaper,  Mr.  Dear 
said. 

• 

Longer  Vacations 

Milwaukee 

Employes  of  the  Journal  Com¬ 
pany  who  are  not  governed  by 
union  contracts  will  be  entitled 
to  four  weeks  vacation  with  pay, 
after  20  years  of  service,  begin¬ 
ning  Jan.  1,  1966.  A  three  weeks 
vacation  will  be  earned  by  four 
years  of  service  prior  to  Jan.  1, 
under  new  terms  of  employment 
posted  by  the  company. 
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After  40  losing  years  bucking  truck  service . . . 

Latest  Rail  Approach: 


If  you  can’t  lick  ’em... join  ’em! 


Piggyback  is  a  tribute  to  trucks,  of  course  .  .  .  but 
truck  service  all  the  way  is  still  the  world’s  finest 
transportation. 


The  Wheels  Chet  go  E s/enysA/hene 


“rF=JLJCKIhslG  irvJDLJSTFR"^ 

AMERICAN  TRUCKING  ASSOCIATIONS.  INC..  WASHINGTON.  O.C.  SOOSB 


Newspapers  Overlook 
College  Career  Guide 


By  A.  L.  Hi^;£inlM>tham 

Depl.  of  Joumaliiini.  University  of  Nevailu 


Newspapers  are  just  about 
the  worst  recruiters  of  talented 
professional  help  in  the  United 
States. 

Other  segments  of  American 
industry  have  organized  inten¬ 
sive  recruiting  campaigns  in 
competing  for  the  top  quality 
people  who  leave  the  campuses 
of  the  country,  sheepskin  in 
hand,  each  year. 

Nowhere  is  this  pointed  up 
l)etter  than  in  the  yearly  “Col¬ 
lege  Placement  Annual.”  This 
book  is  put  out  by  the  College 
Placement  Council,  Incorporat- 
e<l,  which  is  the  official  interna¬ 
tional  body  serving  and  repre- 
.senting  eight  regional  placement 
associations  in  higher  educa¬ 
tion  in  Canada  and  the  United 
States. 

The  annual  presents  “the  oc¬ 
cupational  needs  normally  an- 
ficipateiT’  by  more  than  1,800 
corporate  and  governmental  em¬ 
ployers  and  provides  informa¬ 
tion  about  what  it  terms  “the 
positions  customarily  offered  to 
college  graduates  by  principal 
employers.”  It  is  distributed 
without  cost  to  counsellors  of 
potential  graduates  in  at  least 
90  per  cent  of  the  universities 
and  colleges  in  the  United 
States. 

This  volume  is  used  by  these 
professional  counsellors  as  they 
advise  young  men  and  young 
women  who  will  be  graduated 
next  spring  as  to  their  future 
occupations  and/or  professions. 

No  ‘Newspapers’  Listing 

A  glance  at  the  500-page  1965 
edition  indicates  that,  in  gen¬ 
eral,  the  newspapers  of  Amer¬ 
ica  apparently  don’t  think  much 
of  this  method  of  reaching  uni¬ 
versity  seniors  who  might  be 
interested  in  job  with  them. 

One  section  of  the  “College 
Placement  Annual”  is  given 
over  to  a  listing  of  the  “full 
range  of  available  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  college  and  university 
seniors.” 

One  looks  there  for  “News¬ 
papers”  but  finds  nothing  listed 
between  “Natural  Sciences  and 
Nurses.” 

Under  “Journalism,’  in  small 
type,  is  a  direction  to  the  reader 
to  look  up  “Writing  and  Edit¬ 
ing.” 

Now,  this  is  something  like  it. 
Here  is  almost  a  column  of  em¬ 
ployers  listed  in  eight-point 
type. 


.\h,  but  wait!  Of  the  54  em¬ 
ployers  looking  for  skilled  and 
talented  writers  and  e<litors, 
only  seven  represent  newspa¬ 
pers.  These  cover  newspapers 
which  are  among  the  most  out- 
•standing  in  the  United  States 
which  have  long  been  interested 
in  attracting  the  most  talented 
to  their  staffs.  But,  there  are 
seven  of  them. 

To  lie  sure,  there  are  two  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies  seeking  writ¬ 
ers  and  editors.  One  has  a  rec- 
ognize<l  national  reputation. 

Most  of  tho.se  seeking  “writ¬ 
ers  and  editors”  are  not  them¬ 
selves  in  the  field  of  journalism. 

-4mong  those  looking  for  writ¬ 
ers  and  editors  who  otherwise 
might  be  employed  by  newspa¬ 
pers  are  the  U.  S.  Central  In¬ 
telligence  agency,  the  American 
Greetings  corporation.  Hall¬ 
mark  Cards,  the  Mayo  clinic, 
and  40  others. 

But  how  about  advertising? 
Surely,  newspapers  are  in  the 
market  for  outstanding  talent 
of  various  kinds  to  staff  their 
advertising  departments. 

‘Wrilers  and  Editors' 

Yes,  of  course,  they  are — that 
is,  to  say,  the  same  newspapers 
which  are  looking  for  writers 
and  editors.  And,  the  same  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies,  plus  one. 

Newspapers  are  certainly 
looking  for  competent  public  re¬ 
lations  personnel — or,  at  least, 
they  ought  to  be.  The  “College 
Placement  Annual”  does  list 
public  relations  among  the  vari¬ 
ous  occupations  available  to 
graduating  college  seniors.  But, 
again,  it  says  to  look  under 
“Writing  and  Editing.” 

Incidentally,  the  book  also 
lists  “Writing  and  Editing  — 
Technical.”  Newspapers,  natu¬ 
rally,  would  not  be  expected  to 
be  on  the  market  for  many  tech¬ 
nical  writers,  as  a  rule,  but  one 
advertising  agency  is. 

Of  the  seven  newspaper  list¬ 
ings,  two  represent  small  city 
dailies.  One  of  the  listings  also 
is  a  newspaper  group  which  in¬ 
cludes  both  metropolitan  and 
small  city  dailies.  All  the  others 
are  metropolitan  dailies  only. 

When  one  digs  into  the  type 
of  employes  sought  by  the  news¬ 
papers  which  are  listed  in  the 
Placement  annual,  he  finds  that 
all  are  looking  for  editorial  em¬ 
ployes,  mostly  at  the  beginning 
level,  and  five  are  also  seeking 


advertising  personnel  for  their 
staffs. 

l.«Ntking  for  'IVcIiiiifiaii^ 

Some  of  the  larger  papers, 
however,  ai)pear  to  l)e  much 
more  concerned  with  obtaining 
twhnicians  in  various  other  as¬ 
pects  of  newspaper  publishing 
than  getting  talented  editorial 
and  advertising  .staffers. 

Newspapers  can  take  some 
.satisfaction  in  the  fact  that  the 
electronics  media,  their  chief 
competitor  for  the  advertising 
dollar,  are  not  listed  either. 
Nothing  api)ears  in  the  index  of 
occujjations  for  radio  or  tele¬ 
vision. 

Furthermore,  there  is  also 
nothing  listed  for  the  maga¬ 
zines,  although  a  number  of 
magazine  publishing  houses  are 
li.sted  under  “Writing  and  Edit¬ 
ing”  and  under  “.Advertising.” 

The  fir.st  part  of  the  1965  Col¬ 
lege  Placement  Annual  is  given 
over  to  what  it  calls  “counsel 
for  the  graduate.”  This  consists 
of  several  articles  by  leading 
figures  in  placement  in  various 
American  universities  and  col¬ 
leges. 

A  number  of  these  articles 
could  profitably  be  read  by  those 
who  hire  persons  for  newspaper 
.staffs.  One,  in  particular,  deals 
with  “the  resume”,  which  it 
terms  “your  calling  card.”  In¬ 
cluded  in  this  are  a  number  of 
forms  which  could  be  used  by 
any  employer  anywhere. 

In  one  of  these  articles,  titled 
“Women  and  the  World  of 
Work”,  there  is  a  slight  refer¬ 
ence  to  journalism.  This  piece 
was  written  by  Miss  Jane  T. 
Johnson,  Director,  Vocational 
Bureau,  Vassar  College. 

Training  In  Cunie 

Miss  Johnson  makes  a  num¬ 
ber  of  statements  which  will  cer¬ 
tainly  surprise  newspaper  per¬ 
sonnel  departments,  not  to  men¬ 
tion  teachers  of  reporting  and 
editing,  advertising,  publishing 
practices,  and  such  areas. 

A  sub  -  head  declares  that 
“There  is  a  Job  Whatever  Your 
Major.”  The  implication  of  this 
appears  to  be  that  professional 
preparation  is  unnecessary  for 
certain  occupations.  Referring 
to  the  girl  who  majors  in  Eng¬ 
lish,  “even  though  she  feels  she 
lacks  specific  vocational  train¬ 
ing,”  Miss  Johnson  blithely 
urges  her  to  “take  heart”,  that 
in  publishing  and  advertising 
her  employer  tvill  train  her  in 
the  “specifics  of  the  job.” 

She  also  makes  the  interesting 
statement  that,  in  addition  to 
the  Bachelor’s  degree,  “typing 
is  usually  an  essential”  for  be¬ 
ginning  jobs  “in  fields  such  as 
publishing,  radio  and  television, 
advertising,  public  relations.” 


Toward  the  end  of  the  article, 
in  referring  to  on-the-jol>  train¬ 
ing,  which  the  piece  apparently 
indicates  as  being  readily  avail¬ 
able  and  between  which  and 
graduate  study  a  young  college 
graduate  might  well  chcMi.-e,  she 
refers  to  “Journalism.'’ 

Nowhere  in  the  article,  as  far 
as  can  Ire  ascertained,  is  there 
any  references  to  newspajrer 
work  of  any  character.  .Maylre 
Miss  Johnson  does  not  ri-gard 
this  as  ati  occupation  for 
wom«*n.  If  so,  this  is  in*ws  for 
the  thou.sands  who  are  success¬ 
fully  working  on  wec'kly  and 
daily  newsjrapei-s  throughout 
the  country. 

The  “College  Placement  An¬ 
nual”  for  1965  also  carries  ad¬ 
vertising.  According  to  the  in¬ 
dex,  there  are  200  advertisers. 

One  radio  firm  carries  an  ad, 
but  a  scrutiny  reveals  that  all 
it  is  looking  for  is  people  in 
engineering  and  science,  com¬ 
puter  marketing,  and  finance. 

This  is  the  only  adverti.sement 
from  any  .segment  of  the  mass 
communications  industry. 

While  figures  are  not  readily 
available,  it  has  been  estimated 
by  a  college  placement  officer 
that  probably  from  ninety  to 
ninety-five  percent  of  the  uni¬ 
versities  and  colleges  in  the 
United  States  are  affiliated 
through  their  regionals  with  the 
national  organization  which 
puts  out  the  “College  Placement 
.Annual.” 

This  means  that  the  counsel¬ 
lors  of  senior  students  as  to 
their  vocational  futures  in  more 
than  1,000  institutions  of  higher 
learning  are  using  a  handlwok 
in  making  their  recommenda¬ 
tions  which  hardly  recognizes  the 
fact  that  there  is  such  a  thing 
ev’en  as  journalism,  and  prac¬ 
tically  ignores  newspaper  and 
electronics  journalism,  not  to 
mention  advertising  in  journal¬ 
ism. 

Now,  apparently,  it  is  easy 
for  any  newspaper  which  is 
looking  for  talent  to  get  a  list¬ 
ing  in  the  Placement  Annual, 

The  first  step,  it  is  announced, 
is  to  be  nominated  by  a  place¬ 
ment  office.  The  national  organ¬ 
ization,  then,  sends  the  nominee 
a  questionnaire  form  on  which 
to  initiate  a  listing. 

And,  so  far  as  information 
concerning  listings  is  carried  in 
the  1965  edition  of  the  “College 
Placement  .Annual”,  that’s  all 
there  is  to  it. 


Saying  It  in  Latin 

Bridgeport,  Conn. 
The  Bridgeport  Sunday  Her¬ 
ald  has  a  new  slogan  on  its  edi¬ 
torial  page  masthead:  “Non  Sibi 
Sed  Omnibus”  (Not  For  One, 
For  All.) 
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The  biggest  bridge  in  Europe 


At  Lisbon,  Portugal,  the  mighty 
Tagus  River  has  largely  isolated 
the  area  on  its  south  bank.  But 
now  the  Tagus  is  being  spanned 
by  the  most  spectacular  bridge  in 
Europe.  It  is  the  longest  suspen¬ 
sion  bridge  on  the  continent,  and 
one  of  the  piers  is  the  deepest  in 


the  world.  The  prime  construction 
contract, awarded  to  United  States 
Steel  International  (New  York), 
Inc.,  is  one  of  the  largest  ever  let. 
By  using  stronger,  weight-saving 
steels  innovated  by  United  States 
Steel,  Portugal  made  considerable 
savings  in  the  cost  of  the  bridge. 


United  States  Steel:  where  the  hig  idea  is  innovation 


New  steel 
for  biggest  solid 
fuel  rocket 

Here’s  the  test  firing  of  the  most 
powerful  solid  fuel  rocket  motors 
ever  built.  U.  S.  Steel  is  the  lead¬ 
ing  producer  of  the  super-tough 
steel  used  for  the  rocket’s  outer 
case.  It’s  called  USS  Maraging 
Steel,  8  to  10  times  stronger  than 
carbon  steel.  Plates  only  Ts-inch 
thick  contained  the  fury  of  the 
firing  without  bursting.  These 
thinner  motor  cases  save  much 
weight,  allow  a  heavier  payload  to 
be  put  into  space. 


A  steel  that  "paints”  itself 


Look  closely  at  the  picture.  The 
exterior  of  that  building  is  bare, 
unpainted  steel.  United  States 
Steel  innovated  this  special  steel, 
USS  COR-TEN.  As  it  weathers,  it 
"paints”  itself  with  a  rich,  russet 


coating.  It  lasts  practically  forever 
without  any  maintenance.  United 
States  Steel,  525  William  Penn 
Place,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 
15230.  USS  and  COR-TEN  are 
registered  trademarks. 
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news-people 


Phillips  Is  Appoiiite<l 
WSJ  Executive  Editor 

Warren  H.  Phillips  has  been 
appointed  executive  editor  of  the 
Wall  Street  Jounttil  and  the 
Dow  Jones  News  Ser\’ice. 

Edward  R.  Cony  has  been 
named  managing  editor  of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal,  succeeding 
Mr.  Phillips  in  that  position. 

Rol)ert  Bottorff,  who  has  been 
executive  editor  of  Dow  Jones 
publications  since  11)57,  is  as¬ 
suming  broader  responsibilities 
following  his  recent  appoint¬ 
ment  as  a  vicepresident  of  the 
company  and  Editorial  Director. 

Sterling  E.  Sodeilind  and 
William  C.  Kreger  have  been 
named  assistant  managing  edi- 
toi’s  in  New  York  City. 

John  Lawrence  has  lieen 
named  assi.stant  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  Pacific  Coast  Edition. 

Everythine 
in  Baltimore 
revolves  around 

THE  SUN 


M©y::!r<g 

Sunday 

Tliat*s  why 
The  Sunpapers 
carry  more  than 
70% 

of  all  advertising 
in 

Baltimore 

metropolitan 

newspapers. 


National  Repiesentatives: 
Ciesmet,  Woodward,  O'Mara  &  Ormsbee 
New  York,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles, 
Chicago,  Detroit,  Atlanta,  Philadelphia, 
Minneapolis 


Dix  Assijsns  Evans 
To  .Ashland  Paper 

WooSTEK,  Ohio 

Dix  Newsiiapers  have  acriuirerl 
tlie  A.fliland  Tiinm-ljazette  from 
the  Beer  anrl  Kaehl  families. 
Fred  Kaehl,  vicepresident  and 
general  manager  under  the  pre¬ 
vious  Times-Cazette  ownership, 
has  been  named  jtublisher.  E.  B. 
Evans,  former  manager  of  Dix 
radio  stations  in  Wooster  and 
Kent,  Ohio,  and  Radford,  Va.,  is 
assistant  jtublisher. 

R.  .M.  Beer,  former  presirlent 
and  editor  of  the  Times-Cazette, 
has  retired  as  an  active  news¬ 
paperman,  but  will  remain  as  a 
consultant.  He  plans  to  divide 
his  time  between  homes  in  Ash¬ 
land  and  Florida. 

Circulation  of  the  Times-tla- 
zette  is  just  under  10,000.  Popu¬ 
lation  of  .\shland  is  10,000. 

«  «  « 

W.LLTEK  Skou  a  former  news¬ 

paperman — named  manager  of 
corporate  public  relations  and 

advertising  for  Rio  .Algom  Mines 
Limited,  Toronto. 

«  *  « 

Tim  Wyxgaard,  a  1005  gradu¬ 
ate  of  the  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin — now  as.sociated  with  his 
father  as  reporter-photographer 
assistant  in  the  Madison  bureau 
of  the  Applelun  (Wis.)  Post- 
( 'resvent. 

*  *  * 

Jeffrey  H.  Gale — from  jiub- 
lic  relations  staff  of  Natural 
Gas  Pipeline  Comjiany  of  .Amer¬ 
ica,  Chicago,  to  reporter  for  the 
liieluiiiiml  (Calif.)  Independent . 
*  *  * 

Bra  YEN  Dyer,  former  Los 
.Angeles  Times  sportswriter — to 
the  sports  staff  of  the  Palm 
Sprinpa  (Calif.)  Desert  San. 

... 

Pail  Martin — resigned  as 
promotion  director  of  the  Wasli- 
ini/ton  (D.  C.)  Star  to  lie  pro¬ 
motion  manager  for  Triangle 


Ofwell  Logan  Hoge  Jr. 

RALPH  O  WELL,  who  has  been  in  charge  cf  the  weekend  editions  ot  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times  the  past  two  years,  has  been  promoted  to  assistant  to 
the  editor.  As  a  Nieman  Fellow  at  Harvard  In  1959  he  studied  urban  affairs 
and  economics.  He  has  been  on  the  Sun-Times  staff  since  1953. 

VICTOR  (HUB)  LOGAN  becomes  assistant  managing  editor-operations  of 
the  Chicago  Sun-Times  after  serving  as  city  editor  the  past  year.  He  started 
on  the  staff  of  the  Chicago  Sun  In  1945  after  working  in  Kentucky,  A  abama 
and  Cincinnati.  He  gave  up  a  career  In  law  for  journalism. 

JAMES  HOGE  JR.  moves  up  to  the  city  editor  spot  on  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times.  He's  been  on  the  city  desk  staff  since  1958,  the  year  he  graduated  from 
Yale  with  a  B.A.  in  political  science.  He  also  has  an  M.A.  in  modern  history 
from  the  University  of  Chicago. 


Publications’  WFIL  stations  in  appointed  lor-al  advertising  man- 
Philadelphia.  ager  of  the  Herkimer  (N.  Y.) 

*  *  *  Evening  Telegram. 

Royce  Rowe,  1‘J(J4  graduate  *  ♦  * 

of  the  University  of  Illinois  left  j  ^ 

the  thampaxgn-lJrlmna  Ill  )  York  City  newsman  and 

Umper  staff  to  join  the  Wash-  i^Ueist,  has  transferred  from 
mgton  Bureau  of  Fairchild  institute  news  bureau  to 

Publications.  Yeshiva  University  as  director 

*  *  *  of  publicity. 

Daniel  Hovey,  a  former  city  *  *  * 

editor  of  the  Beverly  (Mass.)  „ 

Times — now  director  of  a  new  Ei)V\  in  C.  Griffenbe.{G  from 
Department  of  Public  Informa-  editor,  H  illinglmro  (N.J.) 

tion  at  the  University  of  Hart-  HccA:///,  Suburban  Newspaper 
fond.  Group,  to  reporter,  Burlington 

*  *  *  County  (N.  J.)  Times. 

Josill’A  Zatman,  former  re-  *  *  ♦ 

porter  for  the  Washington  Richard  Are«o<»i>— from  ro¬ 
ll).  C.)  Star — naniMl  dir(x;tor  jiorter,  Burlington  County  Her- 
of  public  relations  at  Boston  old,  to  reporter,  Burlington 
University.  ^  ^  ^  County  (N.  J.)  Times. 

David  Ramnes  a  former  ad  Donald  V.  TEUNis-from  re- 

r  ,  TT  P«rter  to  night  copy  desk,  Biir- 
Minn)  D«i/,/ Scnfmcl  and  iVeu,  County  (N.J.)  Times. 

I  bn  (Minn.)  Daily  Journal —  *  *  * 

Robert  H.  LeMay — promoted 
from  city  editor  to  managing 
editor,  Caleshurg  (Ill.)  Regis¬ 
ter-Mail,  .succeeding  Henry 
Clay,  resigned. 

*  *  * 

Paul  Sciioenwetter — from 
advertising  and  marketing  col¬ 
umnist,  Chieago  Sun-Times,  to 

lirogramming  department.  Field 
Communications’  UHF  station 
WFLD-tv,  slated  to  open  in 
January. 

4c  V  * 

David  V.  Felts — named  edi¬ 
tor  emeritus  of  the  Lindsay- 
le  from  ^  i  Schaub  Newsjiapers  editorial 

lljpii  pages,  Ralph  H.  John.son  — 
iOnSLl  appointed  editor  of  the  editorial 

[lages. 
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SHAPIRO 

Henry  Shapiro  has  been  chief  of  UPI’s 
Moscow  bureau  since  1939.  He’s  the 
dean  of  foreign  correspondents  in  the 
Soviet  capital. 

Shapiro’s  fluency  in  Russian  and  his 
knowledge  of  Soviet  affairs  give  him  a 
distinct  advantage  in  covering  what  is 
probably  the  toughest  beat  in  the  world. 

No  other  newsman  writes  with  such 
authority  from  the  Soviet  Union. 

“By  Henry  Shapiro”— another  big  by-line  from 

XJnited  1^*688  International 


in  an  administrative  position, 


Andrew  R.  Sparke.  foiiner 
pulilic  relations  director  for  the 
El  Paso  County  Hoard  of  De¬ 
velopment,  has  been  ai)pointed 
dii'ector  of  the  Rureau  of  In¬ 
formation  for  the  Catholic  Dio¬ 
cese  of  El  Paso.  He  has  worked 
for  the  A,7  1‘iiko  Tinictt  and  the 
Cmcmnat  i  Kni/ii  ircr. 


Pat  Hensel — from  reporter, 
Xapvrville  (Ill.)  Sun,  to  news 
editor  of  Paddock  Publications’ 
WILLIAM  B.  Smart  has  covered  stories  for  the  Salt  Lake  City  Deseret  News  Beyinenillc  (Ill.)  Rci/istcr. 
in  Europe,  South  America,  Antarctica,  the  Southeast  Pacific  and  the  Carib-  ♦  ♦  * 

bean.  Now  he  is  executive  editor,  after  having  been  editor  of  the  editorial  LEONARD  L..  Davis  .Ir.,  ex- 
page  since  1952.  He's  a  native  of  Provo,  Utah.  newspaperman  and  freelance 

JOHN  DAVIS  has  been  appointed  news  editor  of  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  joined  Kal,  Ehilich 

Courant,  moving  up  from  telegraph  editor.  He  joined  the  Courant  staff  In  ^  Mei  l  ick  ad\eitisin>r  apencj 
1943  from  the  Cape  Cod  Standard-Times  where  he  began  working  after  io  Washinjjton  as  director  of 
graduating  from  Harvard  in  1940.  l)ublic  relations. 


Smart 


Poland  Page,  who  worked  on 
newspapers  in  Georgia,  has 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Rock 
Hill  (S.  C.)  Herald  as  chief  re¬ 
porter  for  the  York  bureau. 


R.  Proctor  has  resijrned  as  of  the  editorial  pape. 
reporter  on  the  Hickory  (N.  C.) 

Record  to  become  news  director 
of  Radio  Station  VVLON  in  Lin- 
colnton,  N.  C. 


Larry  Lynch,  Lony  Beach 
(Calif.)  Independent  Press-Tele- 
yrnm  reporter  —  the  Commen¬ 
dation  Ribbon  with  Pendant 
from  the  California  National 
Guard  for  his  leadership  as  a 
corporal  in  the  111th  Cavalry 
duriii}'  the  Watts  riots  in  Au- 
pnist.  He  was  promoted  to  ser¬ 
geant. 

*  *  * 

W.  Howard  Eanes  from  tom  Mathewson — from  Wall 
Sunday  magazine  editor  of  Street  Journal  ChicaRO,  to  news 
\etcport  News  (Va.)  Daily  staff  of  WRBM-tv,  ChicaRO. 

Press  to  news  editor  of  the  ♦  *  * 

Roanoke  (Va.)  Times.  Richard  Collins,  formerly 

•  *  *  with  the  promotion  deT)artment  ^js  hometown  paper,"  the  Wil- 

JoHN  Hughes — from  sports  of  the  Chienyo  Sun-Thnes  and  louyhby  (O.)  News-Herald. 

makeup  desk,  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Daily  News  —  to  the  promotion  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

Observer,  to  assistant  director  department  of  Cleveland  Press.  Fritz  P  WiTTi  a  former  AP 

of  information  services  at  *  *  *  7  ^^Unn^apolis  and 

WashinRton  and  Lee  University,  Maj.  Dorothy  Storck  re-  WashinRton— named  manaRcr  of 

LexiiiRton,  Va.  siRned  from  the  U.S.  Air  Force,  (;he  New  York  University  News 

*  *  *  ChicaRo,  where  she  was  assiRned  Bureau. 

William  C.  Burleson — from  to  public  relations,  to  be  a  fea-  (Continued  on  paye  40) 
business  writer,  Roanoke  (Va.)  ture  writer  for  Chicayo’s  Anier- 
World-News,  to  director  of  news  {can.  ^ 


Rosalie  Spaniel,  who  retired 
from  the  Rock  Hill  (S.  C.)  Her¬ 
ald  staff  a  month  aRO,  has  been 
assiRned  to  write  a  five-a-week 
column.  Before  moviiiR  to  Rock 
Hill,  she  was  on  newspapers  in 
Pennsylvania. 


^  AND  COMPANY 


DAILY 

NEWSPAPER 

SALES 

PURCHASES 


TEmple  3-3018 
PALEICH,  N.  C. 

1 807  McDonald  lane 


NATION  WIDE  PERSONAL  SERVICE 
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Oklahoma  City  is 
now  one  of  the 
country's  top  50 
markets  in  retail 
sales!* 

‘SRDS  says  4611;  Sales  Man- 
agenieRt  SOth. 

The  Oklahoma  City  metro  area  now 
belongs  on  your  “first  50”  list.  In 
addition,  when  you  buy  The  Okla¬ 
homan  and  Times,  you  get  a  big. 
bonus  in  coverage  —  20%  or  better 
coverage  of  58  counties  with  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  1.5  million. 

THE  DAILY  OKLAHOIHAH 
OKtAHOHA  CITY  TIMES 

RiprtMflIcd  by  (b*  Kott  A9«ncy 

CIRCULATION 

Daily:  306,778  Sunday:  289,023 
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IN  A  STARRING  ROLE  as  "Critic  of  the  Year,"  Kaspar  Monahan  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Press  receives  a  pat  on  the  shoulder  from  James  Stewart, 
winner  of  the  award  for  the  Distinguished  Actor  of  the  Year,  at  a  con¬ 
vention  of  motion  picture  exhibitors.  Looking  pretty  beside  the  critic 
is  Rosemary  Forsyth,  dubbed  "New  Star  of  the  Year." 


pointed  director  of  iiublications 
for  the  Bates  .Manufacturinn  Co. 
in  Lewiston. 


K(lit<»rs  AppoiiittMl; 

.\Ih<)  PriHiiotioii  M^r. 

Musclk  Shoals,  Ala. 

Four  e.xecutive  jrroinotions  Jkffekson  I).  AOKOK,  former 
have  been  made  at  the  Tri-Citirn  Washincton  County  bureau  chief 
Dnilu  and  Flomu-c  Timex  by  for  the  Bnnsior  (Me.)  Dailii 
Richard  Hammell,  publisher.  .\ewx,  lias  bepun  his  duties  as 

Fred  Dillon  has  been  pro-  news  .secietary  for  Gov.  John 
moted  to  editor  of  Tri-Cities  Reed  of  Maine. 

Daily,  a  newly-created  post. 

Norman  Halbrooks  has  been 
named  mana^'in^  editor  of  the 
Tri-Cities  Daily  and  the  Flor¬ 
ence  Times. 

Randy  Noles  was  appointed 
promotion  director  for  both  jia- 
pers. 

Billy  M.  Garner  was  made  ad¬ 
ministrative  office  manager  for 
both  jiajiers. 


Plate  casting  and  finishing 
machinery  -  WOOD  is  your 
prime  source, 
call:  201-756-5700 


Teaflier  JoiiiH  Pap«‘r 
For  LiaiHoii  Project 

St.  Louis 

The  St.  Lituix  Poxt-Dixpntvh 
has  announced  the  appointment 
of  Glen  Kleine  as  educational 
representative.  He  will  assist  in 
the  development  of  the  Post- 
Dispatch  “Newspaper  in  the 
Classroom”  jirog^ram.  His  du¬ 
ties  will  include  high  school  ca¬ 
reer  counseling  relative  to  the 
newspaper  industry,  organizing 
teacher  workshops,  conducting 
plant  tours  and  assisting  in 
other  Post-Dispatch  ])ublic  af¬ 
fairs  activities.  Mr.  Kleine  is  a 
former  social  studies  and  jour¬ 
nalism  teacher. 


Mull  in  D.C. 

Washington 
Kenneth  Scheibel  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  Washington  correspond¬ 
ent  for  the  Macon,  (Ga.)  Tele- 
urnph  and  Netvs.  The  appoint¬ 
ment  was  announced  by  Joe  Par¬ 
ham,  editor.  Mr.  Scheibel,  whose 
office  is  in  the  National  Press 
Building  also  is  correspondent 
for  papers  in  the  midwest  and  Americas  Foilinlatiull 

*  *  *  .Award  to  O’Farrill 

Richard  N.  Smith,  a  former  San  Diego 

Lynn  (Mass.)  Daily  Item  re-  A  Mexico  City  new.spaper  pub- 
porter — now  in  the  public  rela-  Usher  and  philanthropist  was 
tions  department  of  N.  W.  Ayer  honored  by  the  Americas  Foun- 
&  Son,  New  York.  dation  Oct.  12  for  his  efforts  in 

*  *  *  behalf  of  hemispheric  solidarity 

Jack  Feeley — from  editor-  and  understanding,  Romulo 

general  manager  of  the  Danville  O’Farrill  Sr.,  owner  of  Nove- 
(Pa.)  News  to  editorial  writer  dadcs  and  the  English-language 

and  columnist,  Philadelphia  Mexico  City  News,  plus  a  tele- 

(Pa.)  Bulletin.  vision  and  radio  network  in 

*  *  *  Mexico,  was  presented  the 

R.  Bruce  Huntington,  for-  Americas  Award  by  James  S. 

mer  State  House  reporter  and  Copley,  chairman  of  the  Copley 
feature  writer  for  the  Lewiston  new.spapers  who  was  recipient 
(Me.)  Evening  Journal — ap-  of  the  award  in  1963. 
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What's  new 
at  Marathon  OH? 


No  other 
oil  company 
guarantees 
TOTAL  SERVICE 
on  a 

money-back  basis. 
Why  does  Marathon? 


Because  it’s  our  way  of  doing  business.  We’ve  always 
stood  squarely  behind  our  products,  and  our  money- 
back  promise  is  down  in  writing  for  all  to  see.  It 
applies  to  all  Marathon  products  and  automotive  ser¬ 
vices  available  through  Marathon  dealers,  and  as  far 
as  we  know,  it’s  a  marketing  concept  that’s  unique 
in  the  oil  industry.  Sales  of  Marathon  gasoline  are 
rising  steadily  as  more  and  more  motorists  in  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Ohio,  Michigan,  Kentucky  and  Wisconsin 
learn  that  Marathon  quality  lives  up  to  the  letter  of 
the  Marathon  Guarantee.  Marketing  policies  like  this 
are  part  of  a  continuing  plan  for  progress  in  our  wide 
range  of  oil  industry  operations. 


MARiVTHON  GUARANTEE 


MarftihoA  Oil  Company  guprant***  aattafaetlon  wMh 
Marathon  patroiawm  protfocta  and  |ha  automatiwa 
aarv^aa  availaWa  at  thia  Marathon  aanrtea  atoMon.  if 
you  ara  not  aatiafiod  with  aoch  praducta  or  aarvtcaa. 
aand  ua  your  avidanea  of  purehaaa.adthm  thirty  daya 
from  tha  data  of  aoch  purehaaa->and  your  ntonay 
wNI  ba  promptly  rafundad.  akWMMwaa  -ttt-t- 


Expanding  beyond  our  Great  Lakes  retail  marketing  area,  Marathon  service 
stations  will  soon  be  seen  increasingly  along  the  Interstate  Highway  System 
in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  nation. 


I 


I 


2  Top  Men 
Quizzed  on 
S.F.  Papers 

By  ('.ampbell  Watson 

San  Francisco 

Spokesmen  fielded  a  barrage 
of  questions  about  the  San 
Francisco  consolidation  and  also 
came  up  with  strong  assurance 
of  the  general  stability  of  news¬ 
papers  here  and  across  the  na¬ 
tion  in  addressing  a  civic  gath¬ 
ering. 

Placed  on  the  “hot  seats”  at 
a  Chamber  of  Commerce  ques¬ 
tion  session  were  Charles  Gould, 
publisher,  San  Francisco  Ex¬ 
aminer  and  News  Cali  Bulletin, 
and  Scott  Newhall,  executive 
editor,  San  Francisco  Chronicle. 

A  quiz  happy  throng  and 
three  television  crews  placed  a 
question  -  and  -  answer  “off  rec¬ 
ord”  session  on  the  record  in  a 
scrutiny  of  every  phase  of 
newspaper  activity. 

Asked  if  radio  and  television 
have  hurt  the  national  demands 
for  newspapers,  Mr.  Gould  said 
he  cannot  weep  for  the  business 
as  a  whole.  The  loss  of  the  Edsel 


car  did  not  keep  the  auto  in¬ 
dustry  from  moving  to  new 
heights,  he  remarked. 

Expressing  belief  that  San 
Francisco  news  employes  are 
fortunate — “as  the  industry  is 
more  stable,  profitable  and  pro- 
gi’essive  than  ever  before” — the 
Hearst  publisher  pointed  out 
that  newspapers  nationally  have 
record  circulations  and  at  high¬ 
er  prices. 

“Because  the  newspaper  has 
lasting  impact,  it  has  grown 
tremendously,”  he  added. 

And  Mr.  Newhall  answered 
sharply  that  “Newspapers  con¬ 
tinue  as  the  prime  intellectual 
force  in  the  community.” 

The  question  of  whether  there 
will  be  a  strike  here  should  be 
addressed  to  representatives  of 
the  employes,  the  Chronicle  ex¬ 
ecutive  said.  He  expressed  the 
hope  that  if  they  did  plan  to 
strike  he  would  be  given  ad¬ 
vance  notice  as  a  vacation  in 
Vera  Cruz,  Mexico,  would  be 
enjoyable. 

Asked  if  management  has  lost 
control  of  production  because  of 
labor  disagreements  and  agree¬ 
ments,  Mr.  Newhall  replied: 
“Has  management  ever  had  con¬ 
trol?” 

And  Mr.  Gould  said  that  man¬ 
agement  concessions  to  news- 
pajier  unions  ov’er  a  period  of 
some  65  years  mean  that  if  Wil¬ 
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liam  Randolph  Hearst  Jr.  him¬ 
self  entered  a  plant  today  he 
could  not  touch  type  or  equip¬ 
ment. 

Nor  can  management  select 
the  persons  to  be  employed  in 
mechanical  departments,  Mr. 
Gould  added.  Employers  also 
have  lost  considerable  control 
over  clerical  and  editorial  de¬ 
partments,  it  was  noted. 

The  Common  Pluiit 

Queried  about  the  unified 
plant  operation,  Mr.  Newhall 
compared  this  to  a  baseball  park 
with  one  dugout. 

Mr.  Gould  said  a  printing 
press  has  neither  morals  nor 
principles  and  can  print  the  Ex¬ 
aminer  and  Pravda  on  succes¬ 
sive  runs.  Today  there  are  27 
major  communities  with  com¬ 
mon  printing  plants,  a  hundred 
small  newspaper  operations  and 
dozens  of  unified  magazine  oper¬ 
ations,  he  reported. 

The  San  Francisco  consoli¬ 
dation  has  provided  separate 
editorial  voices  daily  and  Sun¬ 
day,  the  spokesmen  submitted. 
And  in  conclusion  William  J. 
Bird,  Chamber  president,  ex¬ 
pressed  happiness  that  this  city 
continues  to  have  two  editorial 
voices. 

Mr.  Newhall  wielded  a  big 
blue  pencil  on  a  few  of  the  ques¬ 
tions.  Asked  why  it  is  economi¬ 
cally  impossible  for  two  papers 
to  exist  here,  he  replied  that  two 
papers  do.  Two  inquiries  about 
typographical  errors  were  re¬ 
jected  on  the  ground  a  suit  is 
pending  on  this  matter. 

Quizzed  on  want  ad  rates,  Mr. 
Gould  said  the  cost  per  100,000 
readers  is  no  higher  than  previ¬ 
ously.  Mr.  Newhall  said  the  clas¬ 
sified  rate  was  not  actually  in¬ 
creased. 

In  an  interchange  about  cir¬ 
culation,  Mr.  Gould  said  the  Ex¬ 
aminer  is  not  as  high  as  it 
should  be,  the  Chronicle  is  high¬ 
er,  and  the  Sunday  edition  is 
“going  great  guns.”  Mr.  New¬ 
hall  said  Chronicle  circulation 
is  hampered  only  by  press  ca¬ 
pacity. 

Both  spokesmen  sharply  re¬ 
jected  queries  about  coverage 
and  asserted  news  suppression. 
Mr.  Gould  termed  the  question 
of  any  moves  to  curb  news  un¬ 
necessary  and  Mr.  Newhall  la¬ 
belled  this  the  understatement 
of  the  day.  They  also  joined  in 
rapping  a  question  implying  edi¬ 
torial  accord  between  the  two 
newspapers. 

• 

Iona  Editor  Elected 

Sioux  City,  Iowa 

Harold  C.  Grafton,  editor  of 
the  O’Brien  County  Bell  at 
Primghar,  Iowa,  was  elected 
president  of  the  Interstate  Edi¬ 
torial  Association  at  its  recent 
meeting  here. 


Hillman  in  New  Pont 
With  Int’n’l  Paper 

Edward  B.  Hinman  las  re¬ 
signed  as  president  of  uiadian 
International  Paper  Cor-  pany  to 
accept  election  as  viceoicsident 
and  assistant  to  the  che  f  execu¬ 
tive  officer  of  Internatit'iial  Pa¬ 
per  Company  in  New  YoiK. 

Richard  C.  Uoane  i,-.  chair¬ 
man  and  chief  executive  officer 
of  the  parent  company. 

Mr.  Hinman  is  a  veteran  of 
almo.st  30  years  with  Canadian 
International,  the  principal  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  International  Panei  , 
having  joined  the  company  in 
1936  after  attending  Dartmouth 
College  and  the  Harv'ard  Ciad- 
uate  School  of  Business  Admin¬ 
istration. 

Mr.  Hinman  has  been  suc¬ 
ceeded  as  president  of  CIP  by 
I.  H.  Peck,  a  former  president 
of  International  Paper  Sales 
Company  Inc. 

• 

New  Biiildiiifs  Opens 
With  Giant  Edition 

Myrtle  Beach,  S.  C. 

The  Myrtle  Beach  Sun-News 
issued  WtKlnesday,  Oct.  13,  the 
largest  single  edition  of  a  news¬ 
paper  ever  published  in  Horry 
County.  It  contained  112  pages, 
including  an  84-page  vacation- 
anniversary-progress  section. 

The  special  i*dition  preceded 
an  open  house  in  the  Sun-News’ 
new  building  and  marked  the 
30th  anniv'ersary  of  newspaper 
publication  at  Myrtle  Beach.  The 
publisher,  Mark  C.  Garner,  re¬ 
cently  was  nominated  as  mayor 
of  Myrtle  Beach.  He  will  l>ecome 
president  of  the  South  Carolina 
Press  Association  in  February. 

• 

Weekly  Log  Restored 

Burlington,  Vt. 

The  reader  is  always  right,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Burlington 
Free  Press.  The  newspaper  was 
publishing  its  television  schedule 
on  a  weekly  basis,  each  Satur¬ 
day,  but  finally  decided  to  pub¬ 
lish  the  programs  daily.  Scores 
of  phone  calls  and  letters  con¬ 
vinced  the  publishers  they  had 
made  a  mistake,  so  weekly  pub¬ 
lication  of  tv  programs  was  re¬ 
sumed. 

• 

Gibbons  Gets  Plaque 

Chicago 

The  Chicago  Medical  Society 
has  awarded  a  plaque  to  Roy  J. 
Gibbons,  who  retired  in  June 
as  science  editor  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  for  the  “esteem  in 
which  you  are  held  by  the  medi¬ 
cal  profession  of  Chicago  and 
Cook  County.” 

The  plaque  congratulated  Mr. 
Gibbons  for  the  accuracy,  per¬ 
ception  and  thoroughness  of  his 
work. 
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Many  tranquilizers  are  available,  but  only  one  is  named 

“Miltownr 

(and  it’s  spelled  with  a  cap  ‘‘M”  and  one  ‘^1”) 


We’d  like  to  point  out  that  “Miltown”  is  quotation  marks  and  with  a  capital  “M”? 

the  registered  trademark  of  Carter  Prod-  Or,  if  the  style  of  your  paper  favors  it,  use 

nets,  Inc.,  and  that  it  is  properly  used  only  ^'^ps  and  omit  the  quotes.  Also,  since  a 

to  identify  the  original  meprobamate,  dis-  trademark  must  always  be  used  in  associ- 

covered  and  introduced  by  our  Wallace  its  generic  expression,  “Mil- 

,  ,  ^  j-  •  •  town”  should  always  be  followed  by  the 

Laboratories  division.  ,  ^ 

word  tranquilizer  or  meprobamate.  We 

One  favor.  In  referring  to  “Miltown,”  want  to  protect  our  trademark,  and  we’ll 

won’t  you  please  print  it  as  we  have,  in  be  most  grateful  for  your  cooperation. 


“Miltown? 

THE  ORIGINAL  MEPROBAMATE 

2-methyl-2-n-propyl-l  ,3 -propanediol 
dicarbamate  —  U.S.  Patent  2,724,720 


DISCOVERED  AND  INTRODUCED  BY  WALLACE  LABORATORIES /CrflnhMry, AT./. 

AAA*  lyjyjsjQjj  of  Carter  Products,  Inc. 


Ford’s  Nieman  Grant 
Starts  Growth  Plan 


By  Philip  Schuyler 

An  advance  from  the  $1,200,- 
000  grant  of  the  Ford  Founda¬ 
tion  has  started  a  growdh  plan 
for  the  Nieman  Fellowships  at 
Harvard  University.  The  gift 
opens  doors  for  the  first  major 
advance  of  the  program  since 
it  was  established  in  1938  under 
the  will  of  Agnes  Wahl  Nieman 
in  memory  of  her  husband, 
Lucius  W.  Nieman,  founder  of 
the  Milwaukee  Journul. 

Exactly  how  much  bigger  it 
may  grow,  however,  is  as  yet  un¬ 
determined,  according  to  Dwight 
E.  Sargent,  curator.  During  the 
next  three  years,  Mr.  Sargent 
must  match  the  Ford  gift  with 
donations  he  is  beginning  to 
seek  with  the  help  of  a  commit¬ 
tee  now  being  formed. 

Davis  Taylor,  publisher  of 
the  Boston  (rlohe,  has  accepted 
the  chairmanship  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Committee  for  the  Nieman 
Fellows,  at  the  request  of  Dr. 
Nathan  M.  Pusey,  Harvard’s 
president. 

“I  am  proud  of  the  contribu¬ 
tion  that  Harvard,  through  the 
Nieman  Fellowships,  has  made 
to  the  profession  of  journalism 
and  I  wish  to  see  it  continue<l,” 
President  Pusey  said. 

“This  project  is  a  matter  of 
concern  to  every  newspaper  in 
the  country,”  Mr.  Taylor  added. 
“We  have  an  opportunity  to  pre¬ 
serve  and  strengthen  an  institu¬ 
tion  that  since  1938  has  con¬ 
tributed  considerably  to  the 
progress  and  vitality  of  the  pro¬ 
fession  of  journalism.” 

Shortage  of  Funds 

This  28th  year  of  the  fellow¬ 
ships  finds  19  newspapermen,  13 
from  this  country,  six  foreigpi, 
gaining  access  to  all  of  the  uni¬ 
versity’s  facilities.  Only  eight 
from  this  country  gained  the 
privilege  last  year  for  lack  of 
funds.  One  of  the  new  fellow¬ 
ships  this  year  is  supported  by 
Price,  Waterhouse  &  Co.,  to  en¬ 
courage  development  of  writers 
and  editors  of  financial  news.  It 
is  held  by  Robert  H.  Metz,  New 
York  Times.  Another  business 
editor  in  the  group  is  James  F. 
Montgomery,  Atlareta  Constitu¬ 
tion.  The  five  more  than  last 
year  are  receiving  their  sti¬ 
pends  from  the  Ford  Founda¬ 
tion  grant. 

This  year  also,  because  of  the 
Ford  grrant,  the  stipend  has  been 
increased  to  $160  a  week  from 
$140,  for  the  36  weeks  of  study. 
A  Nieman  Fellowship  costs  the 


foundation  $8,000  a  year,  in¬ 
cluding  $1,760  for  the  Harvard 
tuition,  Mr.  Sargent  .said. 

In  1967,  Mr.  Sargent  hopes  to 
open  the  fir.st  Nieman  Institute. 
Plans  are  not  yet  definite  but 
he  expects  that  it  will  offer  be¬ 
tween  10  and  20  editors  and 
publishers  from  40  to  60  years 
of  age  a  sampling  of  what  the 
Nieman  Fellows  r«*ceive.  It 
might  offer  them  a  month  or  six 
weeks  “.sabbatical”  with  their 
wives  at  Harvard. 

“It  would  give  them  leisure  to 
explore  Haiward  and  an  oppoi- 
tunity  to  take  refresher  courses 
for  mind-stretching  to  enlarge 
their  viewpoints  in  a  way  that 
would  otherwise  be  difficult  to 
accomplisb,”  Mr.  Sargent  .said. 

To  Iniprtive  Juiiriiul 

Another  use  to  be  made  of  tbe 
additional  funds  is  improvement 
of  the  (juarterly  Nieman  Re¬ 
ports,  which  starte<l  in  1947, 
when  Louis  M.  Lyons  was  cui  a- 
tor.  The  quarterly  is  a  continu¬ 
ing  review  and  critique  of  the 
press.  The  periodical  has  a  cir¬ 
culation  of  2,000  at  $3  a  year. 
Mr.  Sargent,  its  editor,  was  for¬ 
merly  the  chief  editorial  writer 
of  the  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une. 

Mr.  Sargent  said  this  year’s 
fellows  were  selected  by  a  com¬ 
mittee  from  among  nearlx’  200 
applicants.  There  are  no  set  re¬ 
quirements  other  than  age,  un¬ 
der  40,  and  experience,  at  least 
three  years  in  journalism.  On 
the  committee  were  Henry  R. 
Gemmill,  chief,  Washington  bu¬ 
reau,  Wall  Street  Journal;  Syl- 
v'an  H.  Meyer,  editor,  Gaines¬ 
ville  (Ga.)  Daily  Times;  John 
U.  Monro,  dean.  Harvard  Col¬ 
lege;  William  M.  Pinkerton, 
news  officer.  Harvard  Univer¬ 
sity;  Paul  Ringler,  editorial  edi¬ 
tor,  Milwaukee  Journal;  and 
Mr.  Sargent. 

Ages  of  the  13  range  from  27 
to  36.  They  come  from  newspa¬ 
pers  and  one  magazine  in  10 
different  states.  Four  hav’e 
chosen  studies  concerning  urban 
development  in  which  newspa¬ 
pers  play  an  important  role; 
three,  business  and  economic; 
while  others  selected  history  and 
politics,  social  sciences,  consti¬ 
tutional  law,  education  and  lit¬ 
erature. 

Mr.  Sargent  said  a  favorite 
course  is  English  K.,  creative 
writing,  given  by  Prof.  Theo¬ 
dore  Morrison. 


All  Fellows  join  in  Tuesday 
luncheon  discussions  with  the 
Harvard  faculty  and  Thursday 
evenings  they  meet  at  the  Signet 
Society’s  clubhouse,  where  there 
are  seminars  on  current  trends 
in  journalism. 

A  recent  seminar  by  Sylvan 
Meyer,  of  the  Gainesville  'Times 
concerned  labor  relations.  Mr. 
Mever  was  a  Nieman  Fellow  in 
1950-51. 

“I  would  like  to  see  Nieman 
fellows  l)ecome  owners  and  edi¬ 
tors  of  small  daily  newspa¬ 
pers, ”  Mr.  Meyer  said  after  tbe 
off-the-iecord  discussion. 

“Competition  is  no  longer  the 
lifeblood  of  the  press  or  even 
in*cessarily  a  healthy  thing,”  he 
declared.  “Competition  breeds 
circulation  wars,  and  .such  ti¬ 
tanic  struggles  almost  inv’ari- 
ably  we*aken  both  the  competi¬ 
tors.  Thirty  years  ago  newspa¬ 
per  monopolies  were — or  tended 
to  be — evil  things.  Today  mo- 
noi)olies  cannot  be  absolute  in 
the  face  of  competition  from 
television. 

“Furthermore,  metropolitan 
areas  are  not  what  they  once 
were,  and  the  topography  of 
a  newspaper’s  domain  has 
changed.  The  suburban  sprawl 
that  -surrounds  all  major  Amer¬ 
ican  cities  —  and  many  minor 
ones  as  well  —  has  spawned  the 
suburban  weekly. 

“.41most  eveiy  major  city  in 
the  country  now  has  at  least 
one  effectiv’e  suburban  paper. 

“Today  .smaller  papers  are 
moving  to  offset  printing  to  save 
personnel  training  time  and  to 
simplify  production.  Larger  pa¬ 
pers  are  moving  to  computers. 
High  speed  transmission  of 
coded  tapes,  direct  facsimile 
transmission  of  pages  of  type 
ov’er  long  distances  and  the  use 
of  centralized  facilities  requir¬ 
ing  tremendous  production  loads 
to  pay  for  themselves  are  hav¬ 
ing  profound  effects  on  news¬ 
papers  all  over  the  country. 

I..ucalisni  Eliminated 

“One  such  effect  is  on  pat¬ 
terns  of  ownership.  In  at  least 
one  town,  the  local  paper  isn’t 
local  at  all.  Copy  for  each  edi¬ 
tion  is  electronically  transmit¬ 
ted  to  a  larger  city  30  miles 
away  where  an  all  local  insert 
section  is  printed  for  inclusion 
in  the  larger  city’s  paper.  The 
bigger  paper  contains  a  full 
package  of  state  and  national 
news,  all  of  it  well  handled  and 
well-edited,  and  the  package  is 
‘stuffed’  with  an  intensely  local 
readable  newspaper.  The  only 
difference  is  that  the  non-local 
local  has  no  stake  in  its  com¬ 
munity,  because  the  ownership 
is  somewhere  else.  Perhaps  this 
isn’t  important,  but  I’m  too 
much  of  a  hometown  Chamber 


of  Commerce  director  to  vel- 
come  outside  domination  ot'  the 
local  press.” 

Mr.  Meyer  also  called  utien- 
tion  to  the  fact  that  oidy  own¬ 
ers  of  large  metroitolitan  dailies 
could  afford  to  pay  the  inilated 
prices  charged  for  small  news¬ 
papers. 

“The  individual  i)ro|irietor 
with  .some  devotion  to  a  commu¬ 
nity  is  priced  out  of  the  market 
when  he  wants  to  buy  a  )>aper, 
and  .seduced  to  sell  if  he  has 
(Hie,”  Mr.  Meyer  concluded. 

How  He  Became  a  Fellou 

How  young  newspapermen 
hear  of  the  Nieman  fellow.ships, 
and  how  they  are  able  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  opportunity  when  they 
are  selectetl  was  revealed  in  a 
conver-sation  this  writer  had 
with  Rob  Giles,  editorial  writer 
of  the  Akron  Beacon  Journal. 

Bob  was  graduated  from  De- 
Pauw  University  in  1955  and 
from  the  Columbia  Graduate 
School  of  Journalism  the  next 
year.  He  was  able  to  help  pay 
his  expenses  by  living  in  the 
apartment  of  Warren  Mo.scow, 
then  on  the  staff  of  the  New 
York  Times,  and  baby-sitting 
with  the  Moscow  children. 

Drafted  into  the  Army  in 
1957,  Bob  was  assigned  to  the 
public  information  center  at 
Fort  Monroe,  Va.  There,  John 
.4pple  of  the  Times,  told  him 
about  the  Nieman  fellowships. 
He  subscribed  to  Nieman  Re¬ 
ports,  and  made  up  his  mind 
that  some  day  he  would  apply. 

A  native  of  Cleveland,  he 
tried  the  newspapers  of  that 
city,  but  received  a  better  open¬ 
ing  offer  from  the  Beacon-Jour¬ 
nal.  He  started  on  that  paper 
on  the  state  desk  as  a  suburban 
reporter.  Next  he  was  given  the 
labor  beat.  Transferred  to  city 
hall  and  politics,  he  became  in¬ 
terested  in  urban  renewal  and 
city  and  regional  planning. 
When  he  was  promoted  to  edi¬ 
torial  writer  on  the  Beacon- 
Journal  he  applied  for  a  fel¬ 
lowship. 

Advised  that  he  was  accept¬ 
ed,  Bob  and  his  wife  drove  to 
Cambridge  over  the  last  Fourth 
of  July  holiday.  They  searched 
all  over  the  college  town  for  liv¬ 
ing  quarters  that  would  be  with¬ 
in  the  budget  of  the  Nieman  sti¬ 
pend.  They  found  that  the  pre¬ 
scribed  monthly  rent  equal  to 
the  weekly  income  was  impos¬ 
sible.  The  best  they  could  do 
was  to  take  two  bedrooms, 
kitchen,  living  room  and  bath  at 
$190  a  month,  including  all  utili¬ 
ties.  Fortunately  they  were  able 
to  sub-let  the  home  they  own 
in  Akron  for  this  amount. 

Mrs.  Giles  is  taking  a  course 
at  Radcliffe.  They  have  baby¬ 
sitters  for  their  two  children. 
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Unless  there  is  a  place  for  airplanes  to  land  near  your 
industrial  area,  your  community  may  miss  its  growth  potential. 

The  industrial  airpark  is  a  strong  force  for  holding  present  industry  and  attracting  new  ones  to 
a  community.  An  airport  in  the  industrial  area  gives  business  the  mobility  it  needs  to  stay  com¬ 
petitive,  to  keep  growing,  to  provide  local  employment  and  pay  local  taxes.  There  are  more  than 
40,000  airplanes  operated  solely  for  business  transportation  today;  about  45,000  others  are  used 
partially  for  business  and  for  personal  travel.  This  total  of  privately  operated  airplanes  is  45  times 
that  of  all  scheduled  airlines  combined. 

Whether  or  not  businesses  in  your  community  use  their  own  airplanes,  it’s  a  safe  bet  that  they 
will  in  the  future  —  and  their  suppliers,  customers  and  competitors  probably  do  now. 

The  airport  alone  does  not  assure  industry  staying  nor  magnetically  draw  new  employment- 
producing  plants.  But  consistently  it  is  one  of  the  top  five  considerations  management  men  have 
when  considering  expansions  or  new  locations. 

If  you  would  like  more  information  about  airports  and  their  relationship  to  community  growth, 
we  will  gladly  send  it. 


.1 

AIRPORTS  MEAN  BUSINESS 

More  than  2,800  are  employed  by  industry 
adjacent  to  MacArthur  Airport,  Islip,  Long 
Island. 

★ 

In  Hartford,  Connecticut,  when  airline  service 
outgrew  nearby  Brainard  Field,  planners  re¬ 
tained  one  runway  and  developed  industrial 
sites  on  the  remaining  land.  Eight  companies 
are  now  located  on  the  industrial  airpark. 

★ 

Manchester,  New  Hampshire,  has  an  indus¬ 
trial  airpark  consisting  of  98  acres  located 
between  two  runways  and  there  are  113  acres 
available  on  the  periphery.  In  the  ten  years 
since  this  industrial  airpark  began,  employ¬ 
ment  increased  78  per  cent,  industrial  pay¬ 
rolls  more  than  doubled,  and  tax  revenues  to 
the  city  more  than  tripled. 


UTILITY  AIRPLANE  COUNCIL 
AEROSPACE  INDUSTRIES  ASSOCIATION 

1725  DESALES  STREET,  N.W.,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C.  20036 


Field-proved  Cutler-Hammer  machines 
can  bring  time-saving 
automation  to  your  mailroom 


^oday  Cutler-Hammer  offers  not 
only  industry's  broadest  line  of 
field-proved  machines  but  a  back¬ 
log  of  experience  in  analyzing  and 
solving  mailroom  problems  that  is 
without  equal. 

And  our  development  is  not 
standing  still.  Take  the  Counter- 
Stacker  for  example.  One  of  a  whole 
series  of  design  improvements 
affects  the  table  gates.  Low  inertia 
design  and  improved  air  cylinders 
lengthen  gate  life,  reduce  the  snag¬ 
ging  of  papers  as  stacks  are  dis¬ 
charged.  This  and  other  thoroughly 


tested  improvements  are  now 
available  in  modification  kits. 

Another  step  forward?  Manual 
and  card  programmed  stacker 
operation.  Manual  programming 
is  now  a  standard  option,  and  card 
programmed  systems  will  shortly 
be  available. 

Still  another  example  of  Cutler- 
Hammer  research  is  the  cogwheel 
counting  switch.  The  old  switch 
was  the  most  successful  design  ever 
evolved.  Yet,  Cutler-Hammer  engi¬ 
neers  developed  a  new  cogwheel 
principle  and  put  counting  switch 


New,  highly  accurate  counting  switch  is 

daily  demonstrating  its  accuracy  in  over  a 
hundred  installations.  Based  on  a  unique 
cogwheel  principle,  this  switch  requires  no 
adjustment  for  changes  in  product  size. 
Recent  design  improvements  make  it  the 
most  accurate  counting  switch  ever  built— 
PLUS  rugged  reliable  operation.  No  pins  to 
bend  or  stick.  No  detent  springs  to  replace. 
Requires  no  fans  or  blowers  to  keep  it  in 
good  operating  condition. 


accuracy  in  a  new  and  completely 
different  dimension. 

Total  system 
responsibility 

Not  only  do  you  get  all  the  com¬ 
ponents  of  mailroom  automation 
from  Cutler-Hammer,  but  the 
technological  know-how  to  tie  them 
all  together  to  create  completely 
automatic  systems. 

Cutler-Hammer’s  capability  is 
unique:  a  complete  line  of  press 
drives  and  control . . .  conveyors, 
mailroom  handling  machinery  and 
specialized  components. 

We’re  ready  to  provide  com¬ 
ponents  or  complete  systems  and 
to  assume  responsibility  for  proper 
unit  coordination  and  system 
performance.  And  after  installa¬ 
tion,  we  provide  nationwide  parts 
and  service. 

Call  in  Cutler-Hammer.  Contact 
your  nearby  Sales  Office  or  call, 
wire,  or  write  direct. 


A  R*liabl«  CounUr-Stackar  paves  the  way  to  fully  automatic 
mailroom  operation.  It's  fast!  Its  accuracy  and  reliability 
have  been  proved  beyond  doubt  in  hundreds  of  installa¬ 
tions  the  world  over.  Makes  stable,  multibatch  stacks  of 
half  fold  or  tabloid  size  papers  at  desired  production 
speeds  in  bundles  up  to  20  inches  high. 
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Improved  bottom  wrap  insortor 

provides  fast,  dependable  applica¬ 
tion  of  kraft  paper  bottom  wrap 
automatically.  New  cutter-drive 
assembly  design  further  adds  to  its 
high  speed  reliability.  Simple,  mod¬ 
ular  design  fully  proven  in  over  a 
hundred  installations  (New  high 
speed,  positive  action  tying  machine 
feeder,  too!) 


Rugged  lapped  stream  conveyor 
takes  papers  from  press  folder  to 
delivery  table  or  Counter-Stacker. 
Still  the  industry  standard  for  relia¬ 
ble  operation  after  forty  years.  Con¬ 
tinued  design  improvements  have 
kept  it  that  way.  Flexible  in  applica¬ 
tion  and  dependable  in  design,  its 
simple  wire  belt  principle  provides 
the  year-in,  year-out  reliability  de¬ 
sired  by  mc^ern  newspapers. 


What’s  new?  Ask.. . 

CUTLER-HAM  M  ER 

Cutler-Hammer  Inc.,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin  53201 
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M.P.  Applauds  Prison 
Scandal  Expose  Story 

By  Tony  Brenna 


Helen  Suzman,  a  Member  of 
Parliament  in  the  Republic  of 
South  Africa,  spoke  with  E&P 
last  week  of  new'  moves  which 
are  likely  to  threaten  press  free¬ 
dom  in  her  country  and  of  the 
difficulties  which  face  Laurance 
O.  V.  Gandar,  editor  of  the  Rand 
Daily  Mail,  who  published  alle¬ 
gations  of  brutality  and  sadism 
in  South  African  prisons. 

“I  know  Mr.  Gandar  very  well 
indeed  and  I  admire  him  im¬ 
mensely,”  said  Mrs.  Suzman. 
“He  is  one  of  those  people  who 
really  cares.  He  is  a  journalist 
who  has  fought  strongly  against 
all  restrictive  measures  in  South 
Africa  and  is  a  most  responsible 
newspaper  editor.” 

The  only  member  of  South 
Africa’s  minority  Progressive 
Party  still  in  office,  Mrs.  Suz¬ 
man  gave  Mr.  Gandar  full  credit 
for  bringing  “the  whole  prison 
issue  foi-ward,”  and  said  that  as 
a  result  of  disclosures  made  in 
the  Daily  Mail,  she  an  MP — at 
the  invitation  of  the  Minister  of 
Justice — had  visited  South  Afri¬ 
can  prisons.  Noting  that  it  w’as 
a  difficult  subject  to  discuss  in 
the  light  of  current  circum¬ 
stances,  Mrs.  Suzman  said 
meaningfully:  “This  is  ju.st  the 
beginning.  I  shall  be  making 
further  visits  aad  others  will  be 
w’atching  the  whole  situation 
carefully.” 

Declining  to  comment  in  de¬ 
tail,  Mrs.  Suzman  who  was  va¬ 
cationing  in  the  U.S.,  describe<l 
the  stories  in  the  Daily  Mail  as, 
“courageous  journalism,  that  is, 
presuming  that  the  facts  were 
checked  carefully  prior  to  pub¬ 
lication.”  Reflecting  her  opinion 
of  Mr.  Gandar’s  work,  she  said: 
“I  do  not  recall  any  previous 
occasion  when  he  could  have 
been  adjudged  to  have  acted  ir¬ 
responsibly,  t»  have  know'ingly 
published  false  or  misleading  in¬ 
formation.” 

Restrictions  Opposed 

A  former  university  lecturer 
in  Economic  History  and  12 
years  an  MP,  Mrs.  Suzman  ad¬ 
mitted  that  she  was  in  complete 
sympathy  with  the  stand  Mr. 
Gander  had  taken  against  all 
actions  which  sought  to  muzzle 
the  press  in  South  Africa.  She 
was  also  concerned  about  the 
conditions  in  South  African  pris¬ 
ons.  Cautious,  for  obvious  rea¬ 
sons,  she  indicated  that  it  was 
unwi.se  to  make  predictions  as 
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to  whether  action  would  be  taker 
against  Mr  Gandar  in  the  near 
future.  “At  present  perjury 
charges  are  still  being  heard  in 
Durban  against  the  author  of 
articles  contributed  to  the  Daily 
Mail,”  she  obseiwed. 

The  South  African  MP  also 
wai  ned  that  it  was  very  nossible 
that  next  year — particularly  if 
an  election  takes  place  and  th»» 
present  Government  is  returned 
“as  it  will  be  with  an  increased 
majority” — could  see  the  intro 
duction  of  new  and  far  tougher 
measures  to  control  the  press  in 
South  Africa. 

At  pre.sent,  she  .said,  the  Eng¬ 
lish-language  press  in  the  Re- 
l)ub!ic  is  still  relatively  free  and 
although  newspaper  offices  had 
l)een  raided  and  there  had  been 
actions  which  could  be  construed 
as  intimidation,  the  press  was 
still  frequently  critical  of  the 
(Government.  But  .she  pointed  to 
the  fact  that  already  under 
South  African  Law,  publishers, 
or  intending  publishers  of  new 
newspapers,  were  required  to 
provide  “very  substantial”  fi¬ 
nancial  deposits  with  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  before  they  could  go 
into  business.  This  money  she 
pointed  out,  was  subject  to  con¬ 
fiscation  if  action  was  taken 
against  a  publisher  under  the 
Suppression  of  Communism  Act. 

Mrs.  Suzman  declared  her.self 
in  deep  opposition  to  the  au¬ 
thoritarian  regime  of  Premier 
Hendrik  Verwoerd’s  Nationalist 
party,  particularly  as  its  policies 
affected  press  freedom.  She  ac¬ 
knowledged  that  there  were  spe¬ 
cial  problems  to  be  faced  in  a 
multi-racial  society,  “but  I  see 
little  purpose  in  curtailing  re¬ 
sponsible  press  freedom,  in  re¬ 
stricting  the  introduction  of  new 
newspapers.” 

Warder's  Retraction 

The  South  African  nrison 
scandal  erupted  last  May.  Harold 
Strachan,  an  ex-convict,  went  on 
record  in  the  Mail  with  allega¬ 
tions  of  brutal  beatings,  and  of 
prisoners  going  berserk  in  soli¬ 
tary  confinement. 

Editor  Gandar  used  this  ma¬ 
terial  as  a  three-part  .series. 
Then  a  warder  at  one  of  the 
))risons  gave  a  sworn  statement 
in  which  he  said  he  had  seen 
prisoners  tortured  by  electrical 
shock.  This  story  was  substan¬ 
tiated  by  another  warder,  Gys- 
bert  Van  Schalkwyk,  and  by 


other  ex-prisoners  who  said  they 
had  received  “shock”  treatment 
in  jail.  The  Govemment,  which 
up  to  that  time  had  refused  an 
inquiry  into  jail  conditions, 
quickly  stepped  in. 

‘N»»l  Enliroly  Correct’ 

Van  Schalkwyk  was  arrested 
and  api)eared  in  court  on  perjury 
charges.  The  warder,  shown  the 
statement  he  gave  to  the  Daily 
.Mail,  .said  that  it  was  “not 
entirely  correct.” 

He  was  .sentenced  to  three 
years  in  jail,  the  prosecutor  say¬ 
ing  he  had  “.sold  his  birthright 
and  his  country  for  a  mess  of 
potage.” 

The  Daily  Mail  was  not  rep¬ 
resented  in  court  because  the 
newspaper  was  not  charged  with 
an  offense.  But  in  August,  Har¬ 
old  Strachan  w’as  arrested  in 
Durban.  He  was  charged  with 
making  a  false  statement  under 
oath  and  of  giving  false  infor¬ 
mation  about  jail  conditions. 
Strachan,  who  had  been  released 
from  jail  in  May  and  shortly 
afterwards  told  his  story  to  the 
Mail,  had  spent  three  years  in 
prison  for  “conspiring  to  cause 
explosions.”  The  perjury  case 
against  him  is  continuing  at  the 
present  time. 

Passports  Seized 

Since  May,  the  South  African 
security  police  have  raided  the 
Daily  Mail  office  a  number  of 
times  and  sworn  statements 
from  warders  and  prisoners 
have  been  confiscated.  Late  in 
August,  the  (Government  seized 
Mr.  Gandar’s  passport.  They 
also  confiscated  the  passport  of 
Benjamin  Pogrund,  the  reporter 
who  wrote  the  jail  articles. 
Thus,  the  two  newspapermen 
were  effectively  barred  from 
leaving  the  countrj'. 

Through  all  these  develop¬ 
ments,  Mr.  Gandar — “mine  is  a 
paper  of  social  protest  with  a 
natural  bias  toward  the  under¬ 
dog,  whoever  he  may  be” — has 
continued  his  fight.  He  rejects 
apartheid  which  is  the  main 
plank  of  Premier  Verwoerd’s 
all-white  government.  In  his 
editorials  he  supports  the  Pro¬ 
gressive  Party  which  advocates 
integration  (represented  in  Par¬ 
liament  by  Mrs.  Suzman). 

When  police  confiscated  his 
passport,  Mr.  Gandar  pointed 
out  that  by  coincidence  earlier 
that  week  he  had  received  a 
letter  from  one  of  the  biggest 
newspaper  groups  in  Britain, 
asking  him  and  his  wife  to  be 
its  guest  in  Britain  for  a  month. 

‘An  UiiHorlhy  Thought’ 

“For  a  moment  it  struck  me 
that  somebody  here  might  have 
been  reading  my  mail,  but  I  dis¬ 
missed  so  unworthy  a  thought,” 
he  said  with  irony. 


Observ’ers  in  Johaii!ie.sburg 
say  that  if  Harold  Str.'»f.ian  is 
convicted,  the  Governm .  tit  will 
be  in  a  .strong  position  ’o  take 
further  .steps  against  Mi.  Gan¬ 
dar  and  his  reporter,  Benjamin 
Pogrund. 

One  possible  step  is  to  prose¬ 
cute  under  the  Prison^  Act. 
Under  this,  the  Goxernment 
w’ould  have  to  prove  n-t  only 
that  the  Mail  had  published 
false  information  but  al  o  that 
it  had  done  so  without  taking 
reasonable  steps  to  verily  it. 
The  Government  also  could  in¬ 
voke  the  Suppression  of  (’om- 
munism  Act,  which  would  make 
it  illegal  to  publish  anything 
the  journalists  said. 

Informants  Gliallengcil 

In  all  the  South  African  (Gov¬ 
ernment  has  taken  steps  against 
five  informants  on  who.se  testi¬ 
mony  the  Mail  has  based  its 
material.  As  the  situation  is 
now,  it  is  becoming  increasingly 
difficult  for  the  newspaper  to 
find  new  witnesses,  guards  and 
prisoners  disclaiming  any 
knowledge  of  the  conditions 
brought  to  light  by  the  Mail. 
• 

New  Teen  Tabloid 
In  Indianapolis  News 

The  Indianapolis  News  has 
instituted  Youth-World  News,  a 
sister  publication  to  the  Teen 
Star,  Indianapolis  Star’s  week¬ 
ly  tabloid  insert  for  teens,  which 
is  in  its  11th  year  of  publication. 

Premier  edition  of  the  Youth- 
World  News  was  a  four-page 
tabloid  edited  by  Jean  McAnulty 
of  the  News  staff.  It  is  distrib¬ 
uted  Monday.  Contributors  in¬ 
clude  34  news  and  feature  cor¬ 
respondents,  representing  all 
schools,  19  photographers  and 
28  sports  reporters. 

Cathleen  Campbell  edits  the 
Teen  Star  with  help  from  more 
than  100  pupils.  It  is  an  eight- 
page  tabloid  on  Saturday. 

• 

Weekly  Wins  Helmet 

Montreal 

The  Montreal  French-langu¬ 
age  weekly,  Dhnanche-Matin, 
won  the  Gold  Helmet  Trophy  for 
its  coverage  of  fires  in  the 
metropolitan  area  over  the  last 
year.  Andre  Plante,  president  of 
the  Montreal  Firemen’s  Associa¬ 
tion  and  the  Quebec  Federation 
of  Firemen,  made  the  presenta¬ 
tion  to  Jacques  Francoeur,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  weekly. 

• 

Sunday  Price  Raise 

Canton,  0. 

The  Canton  Repository  has 
raised  its  Sunday  price  from  15f 
to  20f  while  the  daily  remains 
at  8f.  Daily-Sunday  home-deliv¬ 
ered  is  62r  a  week. 
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How  Abitibi 
researchers  help 
make  newsprint 
stronger  by 
stretching  the 
life  out  of  it 


The  elasticity  of  newsprint  has  a  direct  bearing  on  its  press  performance. 
The  better  it  will  stretch,  the  less  chance  there  is  of  it  breaking  from 
sudden  shock  loads. 

Our  research  scientists,  using  this  highly  specialized  tester,  are  carry¬ 
ing  out  experiments  to  determine  the  stretch  properties  of  newsprint, 
and  then  to  find  ways  to  improve  its  elasticity.  Such  experiments  as 
these  are  part  of  Abitibi's  continuing  research  programme,  designed  to 
achieve  one  objective:  the  finest  newsprint  anyone  can  make. 

In  the  manufacture  of  Abitibi  newsprint,  research  plays  a  vital  role. 
It  always  has.  It  always  will. 

ABITIBI  SALES  COMPANY.  LIMITED 

408  UNIVERSITY  AVENUE.  TORONTO  2.  CANADA 

Products  serviced  in  the  United  States  by  Abitibi  Service,  Inc., 

Chicago,  Dayton,  New  York 


What's  new  about  this  Ludlow  slug? 
...  the  machine  it  was  made  on! 

You  may  have  already  seen  this  new  Ludlow  —  we 
introduced  the  Model  "M"  in  June  at  the  Chicago 
AN  P  A  Mechanical  Conference.  The  changes  we’ve 
made  in  it  make  today’s  Ludlow  more  of  a  natural 
for  newspapers  than  ever. 

^  hat  publishers  saw  in  the  new  "M”  was  enough  to 
start  a  60  day  "run”  of  orders.  And  as  a  result  —  we 
had  to  increase  our  production  200%  to  take  care  of 
the  demand. 

Uell  over  100  orders  have  already  come  from  news¬ 
papers  because  the  Model  "M”  delivers  what  they 
want  ...  a  stronger,  more  solid  typeslug  with  a  vastly 
superior  printing  surface  .  .  .  together  with  a  50% 
speed  up  in  repeat  casting. 

This  is  a  production  machine  designed  to  be  more  a 
part  of  the  newspaper  operation  than  ever  before. 
Vl'ith  a  library  of  over  1900  different  fonts  —  Ludlow 
is  answering  the  need  more  and  more  in  advertising 
composition  ...  as  well  as  in  newspaper  job  printing. 

Now  —  it  makes  less  sense  than  ever  to  buy  a  used 
Ludlow.  Not  only  may  you  be  getting  someone  else’s 
headaches  —  with  repairs  and  additions  costing  up  to 
50%  of  what  you  thought  you  had  "saved”  .  .  .  but 
some  parts  for  older  machines  are  difficult  to  get  and 
have  to  be  specially  manufactured. 


What’s  more  —  you  can  get  up  to  §3400  in  tax  de¬ 
preciation  the  first  year  on  an  average  Ludlow  in¬ 
stallation  —  with  an  additional  §750  tax  investment 
credit  —  which  is  a  cash  deduction  from  what  you 
owe  in  income  tax.  And  every  Ludlow  Model  "M”  is 
factory  installed  .  .  .  your  people  trained  in  operation 
and  maintenance  .  .  .  with  a  fidl  one-year  guarantee 
against  defects  in  all  parts  and  workmanship. 

First  Model  ‘W'  installation 
at  Appleton,  Wisconsin: 

The  Appleton  POST-CRESCENT  was  the  first  news¬ 
paper  to  install  the  Model  "M”  Ludlow.  R.  D.  Jensen. 
Ludlow  Assistant  Sales  Manager,  discusses  its  operation 
w'ith  Phillip  Behl,  Composing  Superintendent  and 
Henry  Starck,  Production  Manager. 


Install  a  Ludlow  This  Year' 


A  more  perfectly  formed  type- 
slug  results  from  new  increased 
pressure  and  thermostatically-con¬ 
trolled  heat. 


A  new  printing  surface  of  vastly 
improved  quality  is  assured-  by  a 
higher  metal  level  in  the  new,  deep¬ 
er  crucible. 


50%  faster  repeat  casting  speed 

is  another  outstanding  feature  . . . 
along  with  the  new  electrical  sys¬ 
tem  of  the  “M”. 


Greater  safety  is  provided  by  a 
new  all  enclosed  driving  mechan¬ 
ism.  A  quickly  removed  side  panel 
permits  easy  maintenance. 


New  refrigerated  cooling  system 

maintains  water  temperature  at 
uniform  70  degrees  to  assure 
“flash”  solidification  of  metal  in 
the  mold. 


Now  —  you  can  install  a  complete  new  Ludlow  Model 
“M"  system  .  .  .  with  20  case  cabinet;  7  composing  sticks; 
spaces  and  quads;  10  type  fonts;  grocery  logotypes  and 
superior  figures  .  .  .  for  as  little  as  $35  a  week.  (What 
you  save  in  taxes  will  more  than  cover  the  low  down 
payment  under  Ludlow’s  new  “Package  Plan.’’) 


Send  coupon  today  for  your  FREE  copy  of  the 
Ludlow  Model  “M"  brochure 
and  the  booklet:  ‘‘3  Ways 
Tax  Savings  Can  Help  You 


Luatow  Typogra^  Camgaay 
20SS  Clyfcaara  A««hm 
CMaat*.  miaata  COSIA 


A.. 


A  more  efficient  casting  opera¬ 
tion  is  brought  about  by  a  more 
positive  lock-down  of  the  new  flat 
table  top. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Bv  Rirk  Fri<Mlinan 


Pictures  Find  Homes  for  Helen  Allen’s  Tots 


The  photographs  above  are 
from  a  picture  story  that  ran 
almost  a  full  year  and  affected 
the  lives  of  at  least  133  chil¬ 
dren,  and  more  probably  a  lot 
more. 

It  started  in  the  late  Spring 
of  1964  when  Ontario,  Can., 
Deputy  Minister  of  Welfare 
James  S.  Band  approached  An¬ 
drew  MacFarlane,  managing  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Toronto  Telegram. 
Mr.  Band  put  this  problem  in 
front  of  Mr.  MacFarlane  for 
help:  What  could  be  done  about 
bringing  to  the  attention  of  the 
public  the  difficulty  in  finding 
homes  for  handicapped,  inter¬ 
racial  and  older  children  who 
had  little  prospects  of  being 
adopted? 

Helen  Allen,  a  long-time  re¬ 
porter  with  the  Telegram  was 
called  into  the  discussion.  Miss 
Allen  and  the  two  men  came  up 
with  a  three-week  series.  The 
series  would  start  off  with  a 
story  on  the  general  adoption 
situation,  pointing  out  that  all 
children  needed  homes  and  par¬ 
ents. 

This  story,  emphasizing  that 
chances  of  finding  homes  for 
seme  children  was  remote,  ran 
on  Page  One  with  a  two-column 
cut  of  a  little  part-Negro  baby. 
Symbolically,  she  was  called 
Hope. 

Miss  Allen  remembers  Hope 
this  way:  “She  was  a  beautiful 
15-month  old.  We  received  40 
letters  for  her  within  a  iveek. 
One  told  how  ‘my  wife  and  I 
sat  up  three  nights  with  this 
child’s  picture  in  front  of  us 
and  then  we  decided  to  write  for 
her.’  ” 

On  omen's  Page 

Thereafter,  the  pictures  ap¬ 
peared  daily  on  the  W'omen’s 
page,  in  the  same  position,  bot¬ 


tom  right-hand  corner  of  the 
first  page,  fourth  section.  On 
Saturday,  the  picture  and  story 
appear(*d  wherever  there  was 
space  in  the  newspaper. 

“June  was  a  bad  time  of  the 
year,”  Miss  Allen  recalls.  “Cir¬ 
culation  falls  off  in  the  summer 
as  readers  are  too  busy  with 
golf  and  gardens  and  summer 
plans  to  consider  long-term 
projects  such  as  adopting  a 
child.” 

The  Telegram  received  90  let¬ 
ters  from  the  three-week  series 
and  parents  were  found  for  18 
children.  Included  was  a  family 
of  Indian  children,  girls,  ten  and 
five,  and  their  bi-other,  eight. 

This  last  placement  happened 
in  August  and  it  gave  the  se¬ 
ries  the  boost  it  needed.  “It  was 
then  we  knew,”  Miss  Allen  re¬ 
calls,  “that  if  we  could  get  thi’ee 
children  adopted  all  at  once, 
surely  we  could  get  them  adopt¬ 
ed  by  ones  and  twos. 

“While  obviously  90  letters 
were  nothing  like  the  response 
one  expects  from  a  newspaper 
coupon  mailing,  we  took  into 
consideration  the  fact  it  was 
much  more  serious  business 
than  entering  a  circulation  con¬ 
test.  We  decided  the  results  were 
encouraging  enough  to  begin  an¬ 
other  .series  of  pictures  in  No¬ 
vember.  It  ran  through  until 
the  end  of  June,  1965,  missing 
only  Christmas  Eve.” 

In  response,  the  Telegi’am  re¬ 
ceived  1,038  letters,  in  addition 
to  in  innumerable  telephone 
calls.  From  212  pictures,  133 
children  have  been  adopted  and 
a  further  number  of  adoptions 
are  in  process. 

Every  child  used  in  a  photo¬ 
graph  had  some  handicap,  either 
of  health,  race,  or  being  past  the 
age  when  a  baby  readily  finds  a 
home. 

The  placement  success  includ¬ 


ed  a  number  of  pairs;  brothers, 
sister.s,  a  brother  and  sister.  At 
the  moment,  the  Telegram  is 
keeping  their  fingers  crossed 
about  a  family  of  five  who  are 
almost  certain  to  have  new  par¬ 
ents  shortly. 

Placing  the  five  children  will 
represent  the  greatest  challenge 
and  biggest  thrill  for  Miss  Allen 
since  the  series  started.  They 
are  bi-lingual  brothers  and  sis¬ 
ters,  ages  three,  four,  six,  seven 
and  eight;  all  api)eared  in  the 
same  Page  One  picture. 

From  Fur  Pla<•e^ 

Miss  Allen  says  that  there  is 
no  way  of  telling  yet  how  many 
other  children  have  been  adopt¬ 
ed  because  of  the  series.  The 
Department  of  Welfare  relates 
it  has  been  receiving  20  letters 
a  day,  even  from  points  outside 
Canada,  liecause  of  Today’s 
Child. 

Requests  for  children  shown 
in  the  series  have  come  from 
San  Francisco,  Seattle  and  To¬ 
ledo. 

“People  loek  unbelieving  when 
we  tell  them  we  don’t  know’  and 
pr»bably  never  will  know  how 
many,”  Miss  Allen  adds.  Since 
Miss  Allen’s  series  started,  chil¬ 
dren  of  just  about  every  race 
have  l)een  placed. 

Miss  Allen  .says  that  one 
adoption  leads  to  another.  Sev¬ 
eral  families  in  Kitchener,  Ka- 
puskasing,  Sudbury  and  Peter- 
boro  wanted  a  15-month-old  Ot¬ 
tawa  child  who  had  a  congenital 
respiratory  defect.  She  was  one 
of  the  left-overs  after  the  solid 
gold  babies  —  the  pretty  little 
girls  with  blonde  curly  hair  — 
were  gone. 

The  Kitchener  family  got 
there  first  and  the  others  adopt¬ 
ed  other  children. 

'  “We  have  nothing  to  do  with 


deciding  who  is  eligible  to  adopt 
any  child,”  Miss  Allen  explains. 
“All  our  letters  are  sent  on  to 
the  agency  where  the  child  is  in 
care,  and  they  carry  on  with 
their  normal  procedures.  Of 
course,  all  the  agencies  have  to 
be  prepared  to  co-operate  with 
each  other  because  the  child  is 
often  in  a  different  jurisdiction.” 

New  to  (lanada 

The  idea  of  putting  such  pic¬ 
tures  in  a  newspaper  was  new 
to  Canada  and  had  been  tried 
in  only  a  few’  places  in  the 
United  States. 

In  Ontario,  all  children  avail¬ 
able  for  adoption  are  in  care  of 
the  Children’s  .4id  Society, 
w’hich  has  55  branches  through¬ 
out  the  province.  Some  2,500 
hard-to-place  youngsters  are  in 
their  charge. 

“When  the  series  started,  I 
contacted  all  55  branches,”  Miss 
Allen  relates.  “I  told  them  what 
we  w’ere  trying  to  do  and  asked 
if  they  w’ould  like  us  to  include 
any  of  the  children  in  their  area. 

“Only  a  few  w’ere  immediately 
enthusastic.  Seven  refused  al¬ 
together.  But  after  our  first  se¬ 
ries  of  pictures,  nearly  all  the 
agencies  accepted  the  value  of 
this  type  of  presentation,  many 
of  the  former  hold-outs  ap¬ 
proaching  us  to  ask  if  we  would 
include  some  of  their  children.” 

Of  the  seven  refusals,  three 
came  from  North  York,  Peel 
and  Peterboro  w’here  the  num¬ 
ber  of  applications  equalled  the 
number  of  children  available. 
The  other  four  refused  because 
they  didn’t  think  it  was  right 
to  offer  children  as  if  they  were 
merchandise. 

“I  pointed  out  all  of  their 
methods  had  failed  so  they  had 
nothing  to  lose  by  trying  ours,” 
Miss  Allen  relates.  The  latter 
four  have  since  joined. 
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HELEN  ALLEN  .  .  . 


and  three  of  the  children  who  were  adopted  because  of  newspaper  photographs  such  as  these. 
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Murray,  Milwaukee  (Wis.) 
Jouncal;  Dick  Hance,  WGN-tv, 
Chicago;  Don  Moore,  picture 
editor  of  the  Washington  (D.C.) 
Evening  Star;  John  Morris, 
Washington  photo  consultant; 
Doug  Downs,  NBC  television, 
New  York  City. 

Among  the  topics  to  be  dis¬ 
cussed  will  be  improvement  of 
news  pictures;  space  photogra¬ 
phy;  35mm  camera  techniques; 
a  critique  of  photography  in 
leading  newspapers;  how  to  get 
the  most  of  strobe  and  flash; 
and  what  can  be  done  from  the 
photo  editor’s  side. 

More  than  a  1,000  service  and 
civilian  news  photographers 
have  attended  each  of  the  past 
few  years’  Flying  Shortcourses, 
now  under  the  direction  of  Rob¬ 
ert  E.  Gilka,  NPPA  education 
committee  chairman  and  direc¬ 
tor  of  photography  at  National 
Geographic  Magazine. 


“The  reaction  of  the  general  me  by  the  social  workers  have  you  feel  like  God?’  I  think  I  do 
public  to  our  series,  even  those  facts  about  health  and  weight  in  a  humble  kind  of  way. 

who  have  no  thought  of  adop-  and  school  standing,  but  often  »  *  * 

tion,  IS  warm  and  friendly,”  nothing  j)ersonal.”  FLYING  SHORTf'.OlJ 

Miss  Allen  says.  “Its  reader  Miss  Allen  speaks  so  know-  National  Press  PI 

appeal  is  tremendous.  Count-  ingly  about  each  child  that  they  p^ers  Association -  Air 
less  people  have  told  me  Today’s  are  called  “Helen  Allen’s  Kids”  piyinp  Short  Course  is  i 
Child  IS  the  first  thing  they  look  around  the  Telegram.  again  across  th 

at  in  the  paper.  We  have  had  Last  Spring,  she  received  a  try.  Scheduled  stops  a 
no  criticism  at  all.  Rather,  peo-  special  citation  from  the  On-  Francisco  Nov.  7;  Denv 
pie  praise  us  for  the  sertdee  we  tario  Government.  It  was  pre-  P;  Evansville,  Ind.,  Nov. 
are  doing.”  sented  by  Premier  John  F.  Ro-  Stewart  Air  Force  Basi 

The*  Telegram  editors  feel  To-  harts  before  the  Cabinet  at  burgh,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  13. 

day’s  Child  is  the  best  public  Queen’s  Park  for  Miss  Allen’s  On  the  program  are 

feature  they  know  of  because  of  efforts  in  getting  so  many  chil-  Blumenfeld,  executive  i 
its  wide  appeal  and  the  little  dren  adopted.  This  was  the  first  tures  editor  of  United  P 
space  it  takes.  The  costs  are  time  an  individual  reporter  had  temational;  Arthur  U 
minimal  for  a  feature  with  such  l)een  singled  out  for  such  dis-  chief  photographer  and 
impact.  They  include  Miss  Al-  tinction.  ant  art  director,  Worl 

len’s  salary  she  has  had  no  “Naturally,  I  was  pleased  for  Encyclopedia  Science 
time  for  anything  else  after  the  myself  and  my  newspaper,”  Inc.;  Bill  Sumits,  formei 

series  started;  picture  expenses;  ■  -  -  . . 

the  time  of  a  secretary  who  ac¬ 
knowledges  all  letters;  and  post¬ 
age. 

In  areas  where  the  Telegram 
has  a  staff  photographer,  he 
takes  the  pictures.  In  other 
areas,  the  newspaper  arranges 
to  have  the  pictures  taken  by 
conunercial  photographers  and 
the  T<‘legram  pays  the  bills. 

('.ulor  Photo 

Color  was  used  once  in  the 
Today's  Child  series.  It  showed 
two  children  and  ran  four-col¬ 
umns  on  Page  One  to  mark  the 
first  anniversary  of  the  series. 

This  had  so  much  response,  the 
Telegram  plans  to  run  more 
shots  in  color. 

The  series  was  discontinued 
for  the  summer  and  originally 
planned  to  start  again  Oct.  1. 

But  because  of  the  national  elec¬ 
tions  .scheduled  for  Nov.  8,  the 
series  has  been  postponed  until 
after  that  date. 

Also,  Miss  Allen,  who  did  a 
good  deal  of  political  writing  be¬ 
fore  the  series  started,  was 
needed  for  election  campaign 
coverage. 

With  the  Telegram  since  1929, 
she  has  done  every  kind  of  edi¬ 
torial  work  except  sports.  She’s 
been  woman’s  editor,  feature 
editor,  movie  critic  for  news¬ 
paper  and  radio,  general  re¬ 
porter,  and  political  writer  who 
accurately  forecast  how  Ontario 
would  vote  county  by  county  in 
the  last  Provincial  and  Federal 
elections. 

She  has  covered  six  royal 
tours,  Washington  inaugurals, 
and  been  presented  to  royalty 
and  presidents. 

But  Today's  Child,  Miss  Allen 
says,  “is  by  far  the  most  satis¬ 
fying  assignment  I  have  ever 
had.  Though  I  meet  very  few  of 
the  children  pictured,  I  feel  as 
though  I  know  them  all. 

“In  w'riting  about  them  I  try 
very  hard  to  present  each  one 
as  an  individual,  not  a  case.  Of¬ 
ten,  this  takes  a  good  deal  of 
effort.  The  histories  submitted  to 
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Newest  Mamiya  twin-lens 
reflex  is  ‘automatically’ 

faster! 


New  Mamiya  C33  brings  important 
new,  automatic  features  to  working 
photographers:  automatic  film/shuttor 
crank;  expanded  distance  scales  for 
65  and  80mm  lenses  to  facilitate  fast 
shooting  with  pre-set  focus;  automatic 
parallax  compensation;  automatic 
closeup  exposure  factor  guide,  and 
others.  Accessory  back  permits  use 
of  new  220  film. 

Accepts  5  interchangeable  lenses; 
also  grip  handle,  eyelevel  finder  and 
other  accessories.  $19S.S0,  less  lens; 
$285  with  80mm  f2.8  lens.  See  your 
dealer  or  write: 

MAMIYA  division  of  Ehrenreich 

Photo-Oinical  Industries,  Inc. 

Gardoi  City,  New  York  11533 
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Japan  News 
Curbs  Bring 
New  Protest 


Osaka,  Japan 

American  reporters  in  Japan 
have  a  bad  problem.  They  just 
can’t  j?et  into  many  official  press 
conferences.  These  meetinp^s  of¬ 
ten  represent  the  only  link  with 
important  gfovernment  and  min¬ 
isterial  sources. 

Why  should  such  a  situation 
exist?  The  answer  is  in  monopo¬ 
listic  and  restrictive  policies  up¬ 
held  by  the  Japanese  press. 

This  week,  the  whole  question 
of  severe  disadvantages  faced 
by  foreign  correspondents  based 
in  Japan  was  put  before  the  pro¬ 
prietors  of  Japanese  newspa¬ 
pers. 

Spokesman  for  the  foreign 
press  corps  in  Japan  was  John 
Roderick,  an  Associated  Press 
reporter  and  president  of  the 

PAGE  OF  THE  WEEK 

How  Many 
Stories  On 
Page  One? 

By  Edmund  C.  Arnold 


As  an  old  weekly  newspaper¬ 
man,  I  am  constantly  delighted 
by  the  “smalltown”  newspapers 
that  flourish  in  unlikely  metro¬ 
politan  surroundings.  One  of 
them  is  Town  and  Village.  The 
town  is  Stuyvesant  Town  on 
Manhattan’s  East  Side;  the  vil¬ 
lage  is  New  York.  Or  should 
Stuyvesant  be  the  village  and 
vice  versa? 

I  use  a  couple  of  its  front 
pages  this  week  to  comment  on 
a  perennial  question :  “How 
many  stories  should  be  on  page 
one?” 

For  my  money,  there  is  no 
arithmetical  answer.  One  pub¬ 
lisher  I  know  insists  on  17,  an¬ 
other  says  13,  a  third  demands 
21.  I  fail  to  see  the  magic  of 
any  given  set  of  digits.  There 
should  be  enough  stories  to 
make  the  page  newsy  and  to 
appeal  to  a  good  cross-section  of 
readers.  The  day  of  President 
Kennedy’s  assassination,  we 
surely  needed  only  one  headline. 
...  if  any.  On  quieter  days  we 


Foreign  Correspondents  Club  of 
Japan.  He  told  the  Japanese 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  Convention  here:  “It  is  the 
practice  of  Japanese  Reporter 
Clubs — Kisha  Clubs — to  monop¬ 
olize,  restrict,  and  dominate 
the  long-established  institution 
known  as  the  press  conference.” 

Pointing  out  that  the  Foreign 
Correspondents  Club  had  a 
membership  of  202  working 
journalists,  cameramen,  tv  and 
radio  writers  from  28  countries, 
Mr.  Roderick  warned  that  the 
image  of  Japan  overseas  is 
“very  much  that  painted  by 
these  correspondents.” 

“There  is  one  great  problem,” 
he  said,  “a  nagging  irritant, 
which  mars  our  relations  with 
the  Japanese  government  and 
the  Japanese  press.  It  is  one,  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  which  has  been 
created  by  newspapers  you  rep¬ 
resent.” 

Pointing  out  that  the  Japa¬ 
nese  Reporters  Clubs  arranged 
meetings  with  the  various  min¬ 
isters,  officials,  movie  stars  and 
other  celebrities,  Mr.  Roderick 
said  they  then  prohibited  any¬ 
one  but  one  of  their  own  mem¬ 


bers  from  taking  part  in  such 
conferences. 

Reporters  Turned  Away 

“Foreign  correspondents  who 
wish  to  attend  are  firmly,  and 
sometimes  with  surely  uncharac¬ 
teristic  discourtesy,  told  they 
are  not  welcome.  It  is  ironic 
that  some  correspondents  have 
been  barred  from  conferences 
held  in  Japan  by  Prime  Minis¬ 
ters  or  Foreign  Ministers  or  oth¬ 
er  high-ranking  officials  of  their 
own  country,”  he  said. 

Such  action  was  a  violation  of 
the  practice  of  virtually  every 
country  where  the  press  was 
free.  Mr.  Roderick  had  heard 
of  ministers  or  others  who  speci¬ 
fied  that  they  wished  to  speak 
only  to  certain  representatives 
of  the  press.  “But  I  have  never 
heard  of  reporters  deciding  who 
should  attend  a  press  confer¬ 
ence,”  he  added. 

According  to  the  AP  man,  a 
large  part  of  the  blame  for 
“this  deplorable  situation  lies 
with  government  officials 
concerned.”  It  appeared  they 
wei’e  willing  prisoners  of  the 
Reporters  Clubs. 


I^i^own  ibYl  I  lose  1  ’  ^lown  J»\!fclla3e 


Five  stories  on  each,  both  these  pages  look  good 


might  need  many  heads. 

On  both  of  our  reproduced 
pages,  there  are  only  five  stories. 
On  the  EXTRA  POLICE  page, 
two  of  them  are  small,  a  10- 
and  a  12-point  head. 

Yet  both  of  these  pages  are 
interesting  and  appealing.  I 
can’t  see  where  adding  one — or 
a  dozen — stories  would  add  any 
reader  appeal  worth  thinking 
about. 

Granted  that  a  compact  for¬ 
mat  requires  fewer  stories  than 
a  full  format,  the  point  re¬ 
mains:  Don’t  aim  for  any  arbi¬ 
trary  number  of  heads. 

T&V  uses  Bodoni  as  its  basic 
head  schedule  with  a  Sans 
Serifs  for  the  banner.  Notice 


the  pleasant  combination  on  the 
THREAT  TO  200  page. 

But  on  the  other  page,  there 
are  four  Sans  and  only  one  Bo¬ 
doni.  To  my  eye,  at  least,  this 
is  less  pleasant.  .  .  .  Then,  when 
you  turn  to  inside  pages,  the 
change  from  Sans  to  Bodoni  is 
far  too  drastic. 

Note  the  simple  heads.  They 
tell  just  enough  to  draw  the 
reader  into  the  story  and  never 
enough  so  he  thinks  “I  know  so 
much  about  this  now  I  don’t 
need  to  read  further.” 

IN  A  NUT  SHELL:  Head¬ 
lines  are  like  Martinis  .  .  . 
enough  is  enough.  You  know' 
when  you’ve  had  ’em  without 
counting. 


“They  could  end  thi-  nonop¬ 
oly  by  insisting  that  wii-  n  they 
give  press  conferences  all  qual¬ 
ified  newspapermen  fiom  for¬ 
eign  countries  should  Ik*  invited 
to  attend,”  he  said.  “They  do 
not  do  so.  Is  it  possible  that  they 
are  in  fear  of  the  reporters  who  f 
specialize  in  covering  their  ac¬ 
tivities?  If  that  is  so,  I  must  say 
that  the  reporters  of  Japan  ex¬ 
ercise  a  power  greatly  to  lie  en¬ 
vied  and  nowhere  else  e<iualled.” 

The*  iKKUes  lnvolv<‘d 

Emphasizing  that  the  control 
of  news  w’as  a  threat  to  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press,  and  urging 
that  the  convention  set  up  a 
committee  “to  find  a  way  out” 

Mr.  Roderick  made  these  points: 

•  We  are  not  criticizing  the 
existence  of  the  Japanese 
Reporters  Clubs; 

•  We  do  not  wish  to  gate¬ 
crash  confidential  briefings 
for  Japanese  nationals; 

•  We  do  not  wish  to  become 
members  of  the  Japanese 
Reporters  Clubs; 

•  We  simply  wish  to  be  in¬ 
vited  to  attend  any  press 
conference  given  in  Japan; 

•  We  wish  to  attend,  on  a 
periodic  basis,  press  brief¬ 
ings  of  a  public  nature  giv¬ 
en  by  information  officers 
of  the  government;  and 

•  We  wish  to  .see  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  various 
political  parties. 

And,  then  this  parting  .shot: 
“As  spokesman  for  the  Foreign 
Press  Club,  speaking  for  our 
board  of  directors,  to  show  our 
sincerity  I  appeal  to  you  to  take 
a  bold  step  to  resolve  this  de¬ 
plorable  situation,  one  which 
does  no  credit  to  the  reputation 
Japan  enjoys  of  having  one  of 
the  freest  presses  in  the  world.” 

• 

Red  Cross  Report 
In  Illinois  Papers 

Chicago 

The  Mid-America  Chapter  of 
the  American  Red  Cross  turned 
to  newspapers  in  publishing  its 
annual  report,  with  a  spot  color, 
illustrated  two-page  insert  in 
four  Illinois  dailies. 

W.  R.  Scargle,  public  infor¬ 
mation  committee  chairman, 
said  it  was  necessary  to  get  the 
report  into  the  maximum  num¬ 
ber  of  homes  at  the  most  eco¬ 
nomical  cost.  The  report  ran  in 
the  Chicago  Daily  News,  Aurora 
Beacon-News,  Waukegan  News- 
Sun  and  Joliet  News-Herald, 
with  circulation  totaling  more 
than  600,000,  or  one-tenth  of 
the  population  of  the  chapter’s 
territory. 

Red  Cross  purchased  space  at 
the  papers’  prevailing  charity 
rates  and  the  Daily  News  made 
stereo  mats  for  the  other  pa¬ 
pers  without  charge. 
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BOOST  TYPESETTING  EFFICIENCY  WITH 
AN  INTERTYPE  COMPUTER  SYSTEM  step  ahead 

with  an  Intertype  Computer  system.  Speed  production.  Increase  output  from  the 
same  floor  space.  Cut  typesetting  costs.  □  The  combination  of  Intertype  com¬ 
posing  room  know-how,  and  Intertype  computers  and  peripheral  equipment 
designed  specifically  for  typesetting,  assures  a  practical,  easy  to  use,  easy  to 
maintain  operation  exactly  suited  to  your  needs.  □  Ask  us  to  prove  how  you  can 
profit  from  an  Intertype  Computer  System.  Intertype  Company,  a  division  of 
Harris-Intertype  Corporation,  360  Fur-  BrnTm 

man  Street,  Brooklyn,  New  York  11201 


S«t  in  FotOMttar  Futuras  and  Gothics 


Newsmen  Tell  Story 
Of  Press  Disaster 


BOOKS  L\  REVIEW 


By  Tony  Brenna 

THE  LAST  CHRONICLE  OF  BOU- 
VERIE  STREET.  By  Geortpe  Glen- 
ton  and  William  Pattinson.  Sport- 
P.O.  Box  634,  New  Rochelle. 
N.Y.  218  ppa.  $6.76. 

No  matter  where  or  when  it 
happens,  the  death  of  a  news¬ 
paper  is  a  soul-destroying  ex¬ 
perience  in  which  to  be  involved. 
The  blow  is  that  much  more  hard 
to  bear  when  the  newspaper  is 
a  daily  with  more  than  one  and 


bution,  there  was  until  Oct.  17, 
1960,  such  a  newspaper. 

Never  has  the  British  news¬ 
paper  reading  public  been  so 
shocked  at  the  closure  of  pub¬ 
lications  as  on  that  day  in 
October  by  the  disappearance  of 
the  News  Chronicle  and  its 
London  evening  companion,  the 
Star. 

Dickens  Was  First  Editor 


of  Independence,  Britain  and  the 
USA  came  near  to  war  .  .  . 
through  a  dispute  over  the  Ore¬ 
gon  boundary. 

There  was  all  this  and  much 
more  for  the  editor  of  the  newly- 
launched  daily  to  record. 
Dickens,  although  he  was  not 
editor  for  long,  set  the  pattern. 
He  plumbed  the  depths  of  poli¬ 
tical  and  industrial  indifference 
to  human  dignity.  He  knew  that 
the  rising  tide  of  public  con¬ 
science  needed  good  journalists 
and  a  brave  newspaper. 

These  were  the  traditions 
which  endured  for  nearly  115- 
years  in  the  News  Chronicle. 

Tragic  Slory 

“The  Last  Chronicle  of  Bou- 
verie  Street”  is  far  from  a  his¬ 
tory  lesson.  It  is  the  story  of  a 
newspaper  tragedy,  an  examina- 


and  courageous  charactt  r.s  who 
worked  for  the  Chronicle  over 
its  long  lifetime,  the  ba tries  the 
paper  won  against  gover;.  nent» 
and  their  policies,  the  ca.;^,es  ii 
championed  with  rich  result,  the 
scoops  it  scored  against  stronger 
rivals,  and  the  respect  it  .vained 
from  an  intensely  loyal  oader- 
ship. 

Through  their  eyes  the  reader 
travels  overseas  with  the  for¬ 
eign  correspondent,  goes  into  the 
court  room  with  the  crime  re¬ 
porters,  works  in  the  office  with 
the  copy  editors,  experiences  the 
cut  and  thrust  of  Fleet  Street 
newspapering  under  pressure, 
and,  sadly,  feels  the  mounting 
apprehension  in  weeks,  days  and 
hours  before  the  final  crash, 
then  suffers  the  humiliation  of 
job-hunting  in  an  over-crowded 
market. 


a  quarter  million  dedicated 
readers,  has  a  tradition  and 
reputation  established  over  114- 
years  of  radical  reporting,  and 
a  staff  of  the  finest  writers  and 
newsmen,  journalists  who 
worked  to  produce  one  of  the 
greatest  and  most  respected 
morning  newspapers. 

On  the  densely-packed  little 
island  which  is  England,  a  place 
where  press  competition  is  keen, 
where  mass  circulation  is 
achieved  in  a  land  geographic¬ 
ally  small  enough  to  provide  the 
rich  pickings  of  national  distri¬ 


Charles  Dickens  was  the  first 
editor  of  the  Daily  News  (later 
to  become  the  News  Chronicle). 
It  was  1846,  a  turbulent  year. 
In  Britain  the  balance  of  power 
swung  from  the  landed  gentry 
and  the  modern  Liberal  state 
liegan.  In  Ireland  there  was  a 
potato  blight,  starving  thou¬ 
sands  began  their  pathetic 
migration  to  America.  The  U.S. 
was  a  political  headache  to  Her 
Majesty’s  Government.  She  was 
at  war  with  Mexico  and  for  the 
first  time  since  the  Declaration 


tion  of  the  growth  of  a  cru¬ 
sading  daily,  the  reasons  for  its 
failure,  and,  above  all,  the 
strongly  personalized  account  of 
the  feelings  of  two  journalists, 
George  Glenton,  crime  reporter, 
and  William  Pattinson,  news 
editor,  who  saw  their  newspaper 
killed  with  startling  abruptness 
by  a  combination  of  weak  man¬ 
agement  and  the  mounting  costs 
of  modern  production. 

The  joint  authors  trace  the 
history  of  the  News  Chronicle 
right  from  its  birth  to  death. 
They  recall  the  many  colorful 


Exciting  War  Years 

But  this  is  not  entirely  a  dis¬ 
mal  story  of  disaster.  Before 
arriving  at  the  painful  moment 
when  the  order  to  fold  is  given, 
there  are  fascinating  pages 
which  detail  the  spirit  and  ex¬ 
citement  of  the  war  years  in  a 
London  newspaper  office,  which 
depict  the  fight  the  News  Chron¬ 
icle  fought  to  survive,  which 
explains  the  reasons  for  the 
intense  appeal  this  paper  had 
among  the  journalists  who 
worked  for  it.  (Some  waited  for 


A  New  and 
Timely  Report 
on  Computers 
and  the 
Printing 
Industry 


3utom3tion  snd 
electronics  in 
publishing 

Edited  by  Lowell  Mattery  and  George  Bush 

THE  AMERICAN  UNIVERSITY 


6x9 


206  pages 


As  a  result  of  automation,  publishing  and  printing  have  reached 
an  evolutionary  turning  point  in  their  operations.  As  their 
operations  become  faster  and  less  expensive,  they  become  less  de¬ 
pendent  on  the  traditional  skills  and  require  more  sophisticated 
equipment.  Here  in  this  volume  experts  from  the  newspaper,  periodi- 
cd,  book  publishing  and  job  printing  fields,  the  government  and 
manufacturers  of  printing  equipment  present  the  various  viewpoints, 
proposed  solutions  to  the  problems  of  management  and  the  outlook 
for  the  future  of  publishing  through  the  use  of  computers.  The  book 
covers  such  topics  as  experience  with  computers,  printing  and  type¬ 
setting  technology,  and  management  and  economics. 
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yeai.i  for  the  chance  of  a  job 
witli  the  Chronicle). 

Common  Problems 

T  lere  are  other  areas  where 


Roberts  as  part  of  the  Fourth  of 
July  celebrations  in  New  York 
City.”  Another:  “The  largest 
advertising  agency  in  the  world 
is  the  Interpublic  Group  of  Com- 


thi;  book  has  value.  Glenton  and 
Paiunson  bring  into  sharp  focus 
many  problems  common  to  news¬ 
paper  managements  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic.  Standing 
around  the  corpse  of  an  illus¬ 
trious  failure,  they  conduct  an 
imiuest  which  covers  editorial 
conient,  the  economics  of  adver¬ 
tising  and  circulation.  They  en¬ 
deavor  to  unravel  what  went  on 
in  Houverie  Street — HQ  of  the 
Chronicle  near  Fleet  Street — 
imnuHliately  before,  at  the 
moment  of  closing  and  after- 
wai’ds.  Careful  research  and 
dwumentation  outlines  many 
significant  lessons  to  be  learned 
about  running  a  daily  news- 

l)ai)ei'. 

Hi>wever,  this  is  a  story  which 
has  to  be  read  in  full.  The  argu¬ 
ment  as  to  whether  the  Chron¬ 
icle  and  its  sister  publication, 
the  Star,  should  have  been 
merged  into  the  titles  of  two 
other  London  newspapers  still 
continues. 

But  one  thing  is  certain,  the 
authors  have  provided  a  fitting 
epitaph  to  a  fine  newspaper.  And 
once  again,  a  major  point  is 
under.scored :  “When  the  roar  of 
the  presses  stops  and  the  tape 
machines  cease  their  chatter, 
drama  and  tragedy  ensue;  the 
dwindling  number  of  independ¬ 
ent  newspapers  weakens  the 
cause  of  democracy. 


Books  Of,  By 
Or  For  Newsmen 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiniiiimiiiiiiiiiii^^ 

Robert  St.  John,  who  won 
fame  as  an  Associated  Press  war 
correspondent  and  who  is  still  a 
foreign  correspondent  at  63,  is 
the  author  of  his  15th  book, 
“Roll  Jordan  Roll”  (Doubleday. 
Nov.  .5).  He  followed  the  Jordan 
River  through  Lebanon,  Israel 
and  Jordan,  becoming  familiar 
with  every  bend,  as  it  twists  and 
winds  from  Mount  Hermon  to 
the  Dead  Sea.  He  wrote  what  he 
calls  a  biography  of  a  river, 
tracing  its  life  story  for  thou¬ 
sands  of  years. 

Newspaper  libraries  will  value 
highly  a  new  edition  of  “Guin¬ 
ness  Book  of  World  Records” 
(By  Norris  and  Ross  MeWhir- 
ter.  Sterling  Publishing  Co.,  419 
Park  Ave.  South,  New  York, 
N.  Y.  10016.  $3.95  trade  edition; 
$3.69  net,  reinforced  library  edi¬ 
tion).  Here’s  a  sample  record: 
“The  largest  page  size  ever  used 
in  a  newspaper  was  51  inches  by 
35  inches  for  the  Constellation, 
printed  in  1895  by  George 
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panies  with  headquarters  in  New 
York  City,  which  in  1964  had 
total  billings  of  $537,000,000.” 

Stella  McKay,  who  writes  a 
daily  column  on  children’s 
health  for  the  Toronto  Globe 
and  Mail,  is  the  author  of 
“Your  Child’s  Health”  (Double¬ 
day.  Nov.  5). 

#  *  * 

Spet'ialiHtH  Write 
Book  on  Marketing 

TO  MARKETT.  TO  MARKET— A  B<x.k 

on  AUvertisinK  and  Marketint;  by 

Al  Collins,  John  J.  P.  Odell,  Rena 

Nelson.  Al  Collins  Publishintc  Co., 

Highland  Park,  Illinois.  224  patres ; 

illustrate*!;  $15, 

A  book  on  advertising  and 
marketing,  conceived  and  de¬ 
signed  by  Al  Collins,  president 
of  Creative  Direction,  Highland 
Park,  Illinois,  covers  the  field 
“from  product  development  to 
researched  consumiition.” 

“To  Market,  To  Market,”  the 
228-page  full  color,  fully  illus¬ 
trated  volume,  contains  49 
chapters  written  by  specialists 
on  every  aspect  of  advertising, 
marketing,  and  merchandising  in 
eight  vital  areas:  client  and 
product,  packaging,  research, 
advertising  agencies,  media,  re¬ 
tail  advertising,  sales  promotion, 
and  communication  services.  The 
book’s  preface  was  written  by 
John  T.  Connor,  Secretary  of 
Commerce. 

For  .Student!* 

“The  book  is  designed  to  be 
the  first  comprehensive,  in-depth 
documentary  written  and  pro¬ 
duced  by  experts  in  each  field,” 
Mr,  Collins  said.  “We  have  been 
able  to  draw  on  some  of  the  top 
talent  in  the  country  for  this 
new  and  unique  project  in 
publishing.” 

Among  the  contributors  are 
the  Pillsbui’y  Company  on  prod¬ 
uct  development,  A.  C.  Nielsen 
Company  on  research,  and  ex¬ 
perts  from  many  advertising 
agencies. 

John  J.  P.  Odell,  chairman  of 
Marketing  Catalysts,  Chicago, 
and  Rena  L.  Nelson,  senior  copy¬ 
writer,  Campbell-Mithun  Inc., 
Chicago,  are  co-editors  of  the 
book. 

“One  of  the  book’s  primary 
aims,”  Mr.  Odell  said,  “is  to  give 
to  students  who  are  choosing  a 
career  a  revealing  look  at  the 
whole  advertising,  marketing, 
and  merchandising  field — from 
the  conception  of  a  product  to 
its  ultimate  consumption.” 

The  initial  print  order  will  lie 
for  10,000  copies. 

for  October  23,  1965 
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UNITED  FEATURE  SYNDICATE.  INC., 
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Margaret  Dana  Gives 
Advice  to  Consumers 

Bv  Rav  Erwin 


Margaret  Dana,  internation¬ 
ally  recognized  consumer  author¬ 
ity,  will  begin  two  new  service 
columns  a  week  for  the  United 
Feature  Syndicate  Nov.  1. 

One  column  is  “Before  You 
Buy,”  a  weekly  report  to  con¬ 
sumers  of  news  and  informa¬ 
tion  interesting  and  useful  to 
them  in  their  buying.  The  other 
is  “Consumers’  Question-Box,” 
in  which  readers’  questions  are 
answered  with  candor. 

How  It  Started 

After  years  of  writing  on 
consumers’  problems  for  the 
Atlantic  Monthly,  Woman’s 
Home  Companion,  Parents’ 
Magazine,  Life  and  other  maga¬ 
zines,  Mrs.  Dana  began  a  weekly 
column  in  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  two  years  ago.  Execu¬ 
tive  Editor  Richard  Hainey  of 
Chicago’s  American  liked  the 
Monitor  column  and  asked  her 
to  write  a  different  column  for 
his  newspaper.  An  article  she 
wrote  about  women’s  pointed¬ 
toed  shoes  for  the  American 
brought  in  3,000  letters. 

The  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bulle¬ 
tin  (the  Danas  live  in  Doyles- 
town.  Pa.)  and  Houston  (Texas) 
Post  bought  the  column  from 
her  and  then  the  Miami  (Fla.) 
Herald  began  it  last  April  and 
the  Detroit  (Mich.)  Free  Press 
started  it  in  August. 

Big  Mail 

The  column’s  success  and 
large  reader  mail  (her  two 
daughters  help  her  with  research 
and  with  the  mail)  led  her  to 
turn  it  over  to  a  syndicate  and 
to  increase  the  output  to  two 
columns  a  week.  The  Monitor 
will  continue  to  run  a  different 
column  by  her. 

Mrs.  Dana  is  primarily  a  pro¬ 
fessional  consultant  on  consumer 
attitudes,  problems  and  educa¬ 
tion,  but  she  has  made  a  name 
for  herself  in  the  writing  and 
teaching  fields,  too.  During  the 
last  25  years,  she  has  lived  in 
and  worked  in  27  different  areas 
of  the  country. 

Teacher  .4t  17 

She  was  born  in  New  Jersey 
near  New  York  City  and  her  ed¬ 
ucation  was  given  special  guid¬ 
ance  by  her  mother,  a  former 
psychology  teacher.  At  17,  she 
obtained  a  permanent  teaching 
certificate.  She  is  the  author  of  a 
book,  “Behind  the  Label:  A 


Guide  to  Intelligent  Buying” 
and  she  developed  a  study  course 
called  “A  Guide  to  Intelligent 
Choice”  when  she  was  education 
director  for  the  Brand  Names 
Foundation. 

“For  30  years  or  so  there  has 
l)een  a  steadily  growing  prob¬ 
lem  of  orienting  American  con¬ 
sumers  in  a  fast-changing 
economy  in  which  new  products, 
new  materials  and  new  services 
pour  out  constantly  like  a 
Niagara  of  choices,”  said  Mrs. 
Dana.  “The  old  guides  to  intelli¬ 
gent  buying,  the  familiar  in¬ 
herited  know-how  that  made 
most  buyers  reasonably  compe¬ 
tent  in  previous  generations,  no 
longer  provide  trustworthy  and 
useful  help  in  the  business  of 
choosing  among  the  complex  and 
feverish  promotions  of  alterna¬ 
tives. 

“The  urgent  need  for  a  means 
of  providing  consumer  informa¬ 
tion  of  integrity  and  practical 
use  has  become  obvious  to  expert 
observers.  My  whole  premise  is 
that  in  our  kind  of  free  enter¬ 
prise  system,  consumers  are 
economic  partners,  not  victims, 
not  half-wits,  not  just  spend¬ 
ing  machines. 

Make  Own  Deci!iion$> 

“To  steer  a  straight  and 
balanced  course  between  all  the 
various  viewpoints,  to  maintain 
candid  honesty,  without  leaning 
one  way  or  the  other,  is  my 
objective.  To  give  people  a 
chance  to  speak,  to  be  heard,  and 
to  nudge  them  toward  the  level 
of  making  their  own  buying 
decisions  on  the  basis  of  sound 
fact  and  objective  information 
— these  are  what  my  column 
aims  to  do.” 

Mrs.  Dana  stresses  the  fact 
that  individuals  vary  so  their 
consumer  needs  vary.  She  en¬ 
deavors  to  give  readers  full  in¬ 
formation  and  then  let  them 
make  their  own  decisions  as  to 
what  goods  or  services  suit  their 
own  particular  needs. 

She  seeks  to  give  readers  the 
correct  role  of  advertising  as  a 
useful  tool  in  selling  goods  and 
overcome  ignorant  fears  of 
.some  that  it  is  some  sort  of 
insidious  force.  (She  once  wrote 
a  series  of  advertisements  for 
the  Westchester  County  News¬ 
papers  using  a  mirror  as  a 
means  of  describing  the  news¬ 
papers’  function  in  the  com¬ 
munity.) 


HALL  OF  FAME— Earl  Wilson 
(right),  "It  Happened  Last  Night" 
columnist  for  the  Hall  Syndicate, 
was  presented  the  Hall  of  Fame 
Medallion  of  the  International  Cir¬ 
culation  Managers  Association  by 
Cyrus  H.  Favor,  general  manager. 
Mr.  Wilson  started  as  a  newspaper 
boy  selling  and  delivering  the 
Fort  Wayne  (Ind.)  Journal  and 
Lima  (Ohio)  News  in  his  home 
town  of  Rockford,  Ohio. 

Clinics  Bring 
New  Column 

Sacramento,  Calif. 

Success  of  a  teen-age  clinic 
program  and  acceptance  of  a 
column  for  girls  supports  belief 
that  newspapers  can  serve  the 
teen  market  fully,  according  to 
Jean  Adams  of  the  Houston 
Post. 

The  clinic  plan  has  moved 
across  the  nation  and  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune-New  York  News 
Syndicate  has  begun  syndica¬ 
tion  of  her  column  which  pro¬ 
vides  answers  to  the  questions 
teen  girls  ask  at  these  seminars. 

She  foresees  the  day  when 
there  will  be  a  “National  Model 
Teen”  selection  to  spotlight  this 
activity,  Mrs.  Adams  told  the 
Western  Promotion  Workshop 
here  recently. 

Meanwhile  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  mothers  of  teen  registrants 
in  the  Post’s  series  has  resulted 
in  a  decision  to  launch  there  a 
similarly  styled  clinic  for  Hous¬ 
ton’s  adult  women,  Mrs.  Adams 
said. 

The  teen  clinics  have  expand¬ 
ed  from  Houston  and  Dallas  to 
Chicago,  where  a  Tribune  pro¬ 
motion  drew  1500  registrants. 

The  clinics  benefit  the  girls, 
the  newspaper  and  advertisers, 
Mrs.  Adams  said  of  the  self- 
liquidating  promotion. 

The  program  stresses  person¬ 
ality  development  and  natural 
beauty.  The  selection  of  a  city¬ 
wide  “Model  Teen”  by  the  girls 
themselves  has  proven  popular. 

Mrs.  Adams  writes  a  Monday 
through  Friday  women’s  sec¬ 
tion  column  and  a  weekly  men’s 
fashion  column  as  well  as  a 
teen  column  for  the  Post.  “For 
Men  Only”  appears  on  the 
sports  page  of  Sunday  editions. 
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Dan  Flagg  moves 

TO  BELL-McCLURE 


New  Action 


New  Intrigue 
New  Romance 


Dan  Flagg,  military  agent,  gets  se 
for  the  most  exciting  adventures 
of  his  career...  See  the  n^vk^ 
Dan  Flagg... Ask  for  samples:^ 


BELL-McCLURE  SYNDICATE 


230  WEST  41  ST  STREET,  NEW  YORK  36,  N.  Y. 


SYISDICATES 

Limericks,  Riddles 
Form  New  Puzzles 

Two  men  who  delighted  to  fiddle 
Made  a  puzzle  they  called  LIM-R-IDDLK 
In  solving  the  trick’s 
To  rime  limericks — 

Or  if  stuck  in  the  middle,  you  twiddle. 


In  other  and  plainer  words, 
two  Baltimore  men  found  play¬ 
ing  with  limericks  so  insidious 
and  habit-forming,  they  put  the 
popular  verse  form  and  scram¬ 
bled  words  together  to  make  a 
new  puzzle  for  newspapers. 

The  puzzle  is  “LIM-R-ID- 
DLE,”  which  will  be  distrib¬ 
uted  by  the  Hall  Syndicate. 

The  men  are  Albert  A.  Adler, 
for  16  years  has  been  assistant 
promotion  manager  of  the  Bal¬ 
timore  (Md.)  News  American, 
and  Richard  L.  Harrison,  ad¬ 
vertising  director  of  Baltimore’s 
foremost  theatre  circuit. 

A  clever  puzzle  fan  may  dis¬ 
cover  where  they  got  their  by¬ 
line,  “By  Heraldic.”  Some  re¬ 
search  into  their  backgrounds 
may  uncover  clues  to  why  they 
launched  this  new  attack  on 
the  limerick. 


Mr.  .\dler  spent  four  years  in 
advertising  agency  work  before 
World  War  II,  in  which  he  was 
a  .second  lieutenant  in  the  .4ir 
Force — a  navigator-bombardier. 
He  majored  in  psychology’  at 
McCoy’  College  of  Johns  Hop¬ 
kins  University.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Adler  have  a  teen-age  son  who 
is  a  whiz  at  chess  and  a  raven¬ 
haired  daughter. 

Idea  Is  Born 

Mr.  Harrison  majored  in  edu¬ 
cation  at  the  Maryland  Institute 
of  Art  and  the  McCoy  College  of 
•Johns  Hopkins  Univ’ersity  and 
he  served  in  the  Air  Force,  after 
which  he  taught  art  for  three 
years  in  the  Baltimore  public 
schools.  He  has  had  cartoons  in 
Playboy  Magazine  and  is  the 
author  of  two  cartoon  humor 
books. 


Harrison  and  Adler 


Some  limericks  included  in 
one  of  Mr.  Harrison’s  cartoon 
books  led  to  the  idea  for  the  new 
feature.  By  this  time  he  had 
met  and  brainstormed  with  Al¬ 
bert  Adler  for  three  years  on 
v’arious  projects,  including  a 
bowling  feature.  It  seemed  only 
natural  to  continue  the  collabo¬ 
ration  in  view  of  the  fact  that  he 
consistently  put  too  many  feet 
into  the  last  line  of  his  limericks 
and  Adler’s  da-da-dada-dum  was 
nearly  perfect. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harrison  have  a 
16-year-old  daughter  and  two 
-sons,  who  keep  trying  to  sneak 
his  cartoon  books  out  to  show 
their  little  friends. 

*  *  « 

^Blondie  Cook  Book' 

On  Promotion  Stove 

Forthcoming  publication  of  a 
“Blondie  Cook  Book,”  offering 
special  promotion  values  to 
newspapers  publishing  the  King 
Features  Syndicate  comic  strip, 
was  announced  at  Western  Pro¬ 
motion  Workshop  sessions  by 
Roy  Benjamin,  of  Pocket  Books 
Inc.  This  follows  the  paperback 
“Heloise’s  Household  Hints.” 

Books  imprinted  with  the 
newspaper’s  name  are  becoming 
of  increasing  importance  as  pre¬ 
mium  offers,  the  distributing  or¬ 
ganization’s  president  said. 

*  *  * 

Kreiling  Will  Edit 
Television  Supp 

Glendale,  Calif. 

Ernie  Kreiling,  syndicated 
television  columnist,  has  been 
named  editorial  director  of  TV 
Week,  a  supplement  devoted  to 
television  program  information 
and  feature  material  which  is 
carried  in  15  California  daily 
newspapers. 

Kreiling’s  daily  column,  “A 
Closer  Look,”  will  continue  to  be 
syndicated.  It  is  in  26  news¬ 
papers  in  the  United  States  and 
Australia. 


Syndicate 

i^entences 

nil . .  I.  iiiini 

Alfred  Andriola,  creator  of 
“Kerry  Drake,”  spoke  on  i  omics 
censorship  to  the  .Advert i.^ing 
Club  of  Louisville,  asserting: 
“Every  art  form  has  been  cen¬ 
sored  at  one  time  or  another — 
books,  paintings,  plays,  movies, 
television,  comics — and  still  they 
survive.  Censorship  is  not  the 
exclusive  burden  of  comic  strips. 
It  is  just  that  it  has  spread  out 
its  arms  there.  It  has  mothered 
every  taboo  ever  invented  and 
allowed  them  to  flourish  and 
grow  there.” 

Jerry  Robinson’s  “still  life” 
panel,  in  which  inanimate  ob¬ 
jects  talk,  won  a  prize  at  the 
18th  International  Salon  of  Hu¬ 
mor  at  Bordighera. 

Bjarne  Steinsvik  regional 
director  of  King  Features  Syndi¬ 
cate  for  Scandinavia,  Germany 
and  Austria,  has  arrived  with 
his  son,  Helge,  from  Stockholm, 
for  business  meetings  wdth  KFS 
executives. 

Bruce  Reisman,  ATj/ocfc  (X.Y.) 
Rockland  County  Journal-News, 
interviewed  Dave  Breger,  King 
Features  Syndicate  cartoonist, 
about  his  wartime  friendship 
with  the  late  Ernie  Pyle, 
Seri  pps- Howard  war  corre¬ 
spondent. 

A  column,  “Veterinary  Jour¬ 
nal,”  started  by  the  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  (Fla.)  Independent,  is  to 
be  syndicated  by  the  Florida 
Society  of  Veterinarians. 


IN  VIET  NAM— Tom  Tiede 
switched  from  sports  to  war  cover¬ 
age  for  NEA  and  is  now  in  Viet 
Nam,  writing  in  the  tradition  of 
Ernie  Pyle.  Mr.  Tiede  (pronounced 
as  TD  for  touchdown)  was  a  foot¬ 
ball  player  at  Washington  State 
and  won  sports  writing  prizes  on 
the  Kalispelt  (Mont.)  Daily  In- 
tarlake  and  Daytona  Beach  (Fie-) 
News-Journal. 
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on  women’s  fashion 
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ART  IN  THE  ARMY — Sgt.  William  Dolan,  left,  winner  of  a  scholarship 
in  the  servicemen's  art  contest  sponsored  by  the  National  Cartoonists' 
Society,  is  congratulated  by  Don  Sherwood  (center),  creator  of  the 
Bell-McClure  adventure  strip  "Dan  Flagg",  and  Lt.  Col.  George  Meyers, 
Marine  Corps  recruiting  chief  for  the  New  York  area.  Sergeant  Dolan, 
stationed  at  Heidelberg,  is  art  director  of  Army  in  Europe. 


Vance  Honored 

((  untinued  from  page  10) 


3.  Dubuque  Telegraph-Herald, 
Dale  Stierman 

Sports : 

1.  Clianipaign-Urbana  Courier, 
Don  Bierman 

2.  Lincoln  Journal  Star, 

Dick  Cole 

3.  Troy  News, 

Jw*  Gaeke 

Features: 

1.  Dubuque  Telegraph-Herald, 
Dale  Stierman 

2.  Lincoln  Journal, 

Bob  Gorham 

3.  Dubuque  Telegraph-Herald, 
Dale  Stierman 

Picture  Series: 

1.  Green  Bay  Press-Gazette, 

Ken  Behrend 

2.  Troy  News, 

Joe  Gaeke 

3.  Troy  News, 

Joe  Gaeke 
OVER  15,000 
Part-time — 

Spot  News : 

1.  Elkhart  Truth, 

Paul  W.  Huffman 

2.  Dubuque  Telegraph-Herald, 
James  Shaffer 

3.  Dubuque  Telegraph-Herald, 
James  Shaffer 

Sports : 

1.  Dubuque  Telegraph-Herald, 
James  Shaffer 

2.  Kokomo  Tribune, 

Glen  Banner 

3.  Janesville  Gazette, 

Jerrj'  McCullough 

Features: 

1.  Dubuque  Telegraph-Herald, 
James  Shaffer 

2.  Michigan  News-Dispatch, 

Bill  Allen 

3.  Dubuque  Telegraph-Herald, 
James  Shaffer 

Picture  Series: 

1.  Dubuque  Telegraph-Herald, 
James  Shaffer 

2.  Elkhart  Truth, 

Paul  W.  Huffman 

3.  Dubuque  Telegraph-Herald, 
James  Shaffer 

PART-TIME  UNDER  15,000 

Spot  News: 

1.  Ludington  News, 

Russ  Miller,  Jr. 

2.  Goshen  News, 

Mel  Troyer 

3.  Grand  Haven  Tribune, 

Jim  Gosen 

Sports : 

1.  Albert  Lea  Tribune, 

John  Polis 

2.  Willmar  Tribune, 

C.  N.  Whisenant 

3.  Troy  News, 

Dick  Sollmann 


Features : 

1.  Columbus  Telegram, 

Dennis  Young 

2.  Logan  Herald  Journal, 

Ray  Nelson 

3.  Chanute  Tribune, 

Losi  Erickson 

Picture  Series: 

1.  Jefferson  City  News  Tribune, 
Harold  Owens 

2.  Washington  Journal, 

D.  Kinney 

3.  Brandon  Sun 
Lome  A.  Chappie 
COLOR 

1.  Chicago  Tribune, 

Ron  Bailey 

2.  Chicago  Tribune, 

Ron  Bailey 

3.  Worthington  Globe, 

Larry  Schlick 
PICTURE  UTILIZATION 

1.  Milwaukee  Journal 

2.  Chicago  News 

3.  Mason  City  Globe-Gazette 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

COMMUNITY  .SERVICE 
The  Beloit  (Wis.)  Daily  News 
won  the  1965  community  serv¬ 
ice  award  made  annually  to  an 
Inland  daily  by  the  University 
of  Missouri  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism. 

Walter  A.  Strong,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Daily  News, 
accepted  the  award  from  Dean 
Earl  English,  who  said: 

“Since  the  beginning  of  a  cam¬ 
paign  in  1961,  the  Daily  News 
furnished  the  force  and  guidance 
to  help  Beloit  meet  and  solve 
many  of  its  critical  problems  in 
the  development  of  an  expand¬ 
ing  metropolitan  area. 

“This  newspaper  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  numerous  civic  groups 
assumed  unusual  leadership  in 
an  all-out  drive  to  improve  its 
community. 

“Publication  of  an  attractive, 
readable  semi-monthly  Beloit 
Development  News  highlighted 
the  week-to-week  progress  in  re¬ 
moving  blight  and  bringing  new 
industry  to  the  community.  Spe¬ 
cial  projects  in  this  area  in¬ 
cluded  the  easing  of  traffic  con¬ 
gestion  with  new  synchronized 
traffic  signals  and  a  campaign  to 
improve  downtown  retail  store 
appearances. 

“The  paper  promoted  mass 
meetings  and  helped  conduct 
surveys  to  learn  what  Beloit 
citizens  wanted  in  the  way  of 
improvements  both  for  private 
business  and  city  services. 

“The  traditional  yearly  pro¬ 
motions  of  activities  which  are 
ofttimes  routinely  handled  by 
many  newspapers  were  expanded 
and  exploited  to  the  benefit  of 
the  community. 

“Of  special  mention  should  be 
the  News’  non-routine  job  on 
weeks  devoted  to  brotherhood, 
boys.  United  Nations  and  fire 
prevention  that  normally  receive 
only  casual  consideration  in 
many  papers.” 


Columnist  Reaps 
Get- Well  Wishes 
For  the  President 

Tucson 

Hundreds  of  “Get  Well”  greet¬ 
ings  from  Arizona — the  brain¬ 
child  of  Daily  Citizen  columnist 
Don  Schellie — were  sent  to  Pres¬ 
ident  Johnson  as  he  recuperated 
from  his  recent  surgery. 

Schellie’s  call  for  best  wishes 
in  a  column  (Oct.  8)  brought  a 
torrent  of  mail  that  had  to  be 
cut  off  in  order  to  get  the  king- 
sized  Arizona  “card”  to  the 
President. 

Schellie  had  the  greetings 
pasted  into  a  bound  scrapbook. 
On  the  front  cover  was  a  sketch 
by  a  Tucson  artist,  Ted  De- 
Grazia,  which  showed  Papago 
Indians  in  a  horse-drawn  wagon. 
“We  wanted  the  sketch  to  re¬ 


flect  the  feeling  of  Tucson  and 
Arizona  —  and  the  subliminal 
message  of  sunshine,  to  help  the 
President  along  to  a  complete 
recovery,”  Schellie  said. 

Even  after  the  booklet  was 
.sent  to  the  President,  hundreds 
of  greetings  arrived  by  mail. 

Schellie  specializes  in  having 
readers  submit  unusual,  or  rib¬ 
tickling,  stories  so  that  he  can 
share  them  with  his  followers. 

Just  prior  to  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  President  Johnson’s  op¬ 
eration,  Schellie  had  discovered 
recipes  for  a  “Mugwump  Meal”. 
It  included  favorite  recipes  of 
both  Lyndon  Johnson  and  Peggy 
Goldwater  .  .  .  and  by  popular 
demand,  Schellie  printed  both 
recipes  after  almost  100  read¬ 
ers  wrote  and  requested  them — 
LBJ’s  Pedemales  River  chili 
and  Peggy  Goldwater’s  frijoles. 

During  the  summer  he  con¬ 
ducted  his  third  “Worst  Joke” 
contest — It  brought  2600  differ¬ 
ent  entries. 
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The  Weekly  Editor 

EX-DAILY  MAN  AND  WIFE 
By  Rirk  Friedman 

Why  does  a  man  become  the  editor  and  publisher  of  a  weekly  news¬ 
paper?  This  week  the  second  of  two  Colorado  publishers  concludes 
this  two-part  series  by  telling  how  he  got  there,  why  he  is  there 
and  what  has  happened  to  him. 


In  the  Spring  of  1964,  J.  R. 
Freeman  was  a  printer  for  the 
Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning  News. 
He  had  started  out  16  years 
before  in  the  back  shop  of  a 
country  weekly,  the  De  Leon 
(Tex.)  Free  Press. 

Five  years  later  found  him 
with  a  few  college  credits,  mar¬ 
ried  and  employed  by  the  News, 
where  he  would  remain  for  10 
years. 

“I  despised  the  routine  of  my 


her  of  the  old  west  she  had  been 
told  about. 

“The  buildings  looked  like 
those  in  western  movies,”  she 
thought. 

Elaine’s  views  now  are  some¬ 
what  dampened:  “I  still  enjoy 
some  of  the  quaintness  of  our 
towns,”  she  says.  “But  sight¬ 
seeing  and  living  in  the  area 
is  different. 

“When  one  is  confronted  with 
muddy,  dusty  streets  day  in  and 


million.  I’m  going  to  get  rid  of 
this  antique  machinery  and  buy 
new  equipment.” 

Elaine  Freeman  says  she  and 
the  two  boys,  Russell,  8,  and 
Gary,  6,  have  adapted  to  the 
new  way  of  life.  Elaine  solicits 
ads  and  handles  the  front  end  of 
the  business.  She  had  no  pre¬ 
vious  newspaper  experience. 

Looking  back  on  the  last  year 
and  a  400-gain  in  circulation, 
Elaine  says:  “49  percent  of  it 
is  toil  and  sweat.  If  it  wasn’t 
for  the  51  percent  of  this  busi¬ 
ness  that  gives  our  lives  meaning 
and  purpose,  we  would  chuck  the 
whole  thing  for  a  9-to-5  job 
working  for  .somebody  else.” 

J.  R.  claims  the  financial 
problems,  high  interest  rates, 
and  hidden  overhead  cost  com¬ 
bine  with  “the  philosophy  of  life 
dedicated  to  the  existence  of  a 
free  press  and  striving  to  print 
the  truth.  And  it  all  comes 
together  as  parts  of  the  price  we 
are  paying  for  our  newspaper.” 

Little  Time 


J.  R.  Freeman 

Capital  punishment.  The  War¬ 
ren  Commission  Report.  Slum 


work,”  J.  R.  claims.  “The  night 
hours,  the  split  days  off.  And, 
in  Dallas,  my  wife,  Elaine — a 
native  of  New  York  City — and 
I  found  little  outlet  to  express 
ourselves  because  of  the  preju¬ 
dice,  ignorance  and  indifference 
we  found  there.” 

Fateful  Meeting 

In  1962,  J.  R.  and  Elaine 
Freeman  met  Penn  Jones  Jr., 
editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Midlothian  Mirror,  a  Dallas  sub¬ 
urb  weekly  and  it  changed  their 
lives.  “We  heard  him  tell  a 
church  group  about  his  ideas  of 
decency,  equality  and  justice,” 
J.  R.  recalls.  “He  urged  a  room 
full  of  complacent,  vegetating 
individuals  to  get  up  and  out  of 
their  seats  and  do  something 
about  the  world  around  them. 

“We  approached  Jones  and 
asked  if  we  could  do  anything 
to  help  further  his  cause.  Upon 
learning  I  was  a  printer  for  the 
News,  he  told  us  to  buy  a  news¬ 
paper.  We  followed  his  advice 
and  were  never  sorry.” 

On  July  2,  1964,  J.  R.  and 
Elaine  Freeman  published  their 
first  issue  of  the  tabloid  Fred¬ 
erick  (Colo.)  Farmer  and  Miner, 
a  600-circulation  weekly  which 
was  the  official  newspaper  of 
Dacono,  Erie,  Firestone  and 
Frederick. 

According  to  J.  R.,  Frederick 
was,  and  still  is,  a  run-down, 
dilapidated,  coal  camp  on  the 
eastern  plains  of  Colorado,  25 
miles  north  of  Denver.  The  once 
thriving  community  is  now  oc¬ 
cupied  by  migrant  workers, 
farmers  and  pensioners.  Many 
commute  to  Boulder  and  Denver 
for  their  livelihood. 

Elaine  Freeman’s  first  re¬ 
action  to  Frederick  was  “one  of 
sheer  joy”  because  it  reminded 
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day  out,  it  gets  to  look  old.  When 
rundown  shacks  and  rubbish  are 
a  fire  hazard,  this  becomes 
frightening.  When  many  of  the 
buildings  would  not  pass  a  build¬ 
ing  code  inspection,  this  becomes 
dangerous.” 

In  January,  the  Farmer  and 
Miner  ran  pictures  of  run-down 
uninhabited  buildings  and  called 
for  the  Tri-Town  area  to  clean 
up  “some  of  the  shabby-looking 
property.” 

In  her  own  column,  Elaine 
called  for  a  modernization  while 
retaining  some  of  the  “old  west” 
settings. 

First  Days 

In  the  center  of  Frederick  sits 
a  small,  clean  masonry  building, 
the  home  of  the  Farmer  and 
Miner.  J.  R.  vividly  recalls  his 
first  days  in  this  building: 

“Confusion  was  responsible 
for  many  wasted  hours  and 
dollars.  The  week  after  we  took 
over,  our  laundryman  came  by 
with  my  clean  shirts  and  handed 
me  an  ad  he  had  found  in  my 
shirt  pocket.  The  ad  never  did 
appear  in  the  newspaper. 

“Another  time,  I  had  key¬ 
board  trouble  with  the  Model  C-3 
Intertype,  the  only  machine  in 
my  shop.  I  thought  the  trouble 
was  in  the  cams  or  reeds.  After 
working  three  hours  on  the 
machine,  to  no  avail,  I  called  a 
machinist  service  in  Denver. 

“It  was  after  midnight  and 
the  man  on  the  other  end  of  the 
line — I  woke  him  up — told  me 
that  his  services  would  cost  $10 
an  hour  from  the  time  he 
received  the  call.  Since  he  lived 
some  40  miles  from  Frederick,  I 
told  him  to  go  back  to  bed.  The 
Intertype  and  I  battled  it  out 
for  the  rest  of  the  night.  I  won. 

“As  soon  as  I  make  my  first 


J.  R.  admits  his  printing  back¬ 
ground  didn’t  prepare  him  for 
what  he  quickly  learned — almost 
all  of  his  time  would  be  taken 
up  in  just  the  print  shop  alone. 
Little  time  would  be  left  for  any 
deep  .study  of  ideas  for  edito¬ 
rial  copy. 

Looking  back  on  this,  he  says 
today:  “Any  research  data 
needed  must  be  acquired  and  be 
easily  accessible  to  allow  me 
more  time  for  the  menial  tasks 
retjuired  in  publishing  my  news¬ 
paper.  I  still  deeply  resent  the 
fact  that  I  cannot  spend  more 
time  in  editorial  writing.” 

He  found  out  that  within  his 
busy  schedule,  he  would  not  only 
do  the  printing  of  the  news¬ 
paper  but  also  have  to  be  re¬ 
porter,  photographer  and  editor 
— three  duties  he  had  never  per¬ 
formed  before  in  his  life.  “More 
important,”  he  says,  “I  knew 
that  I  would  have  to  accept  full 
responsibility  for  everything  I 
turned  into  print  and  that  any 
criticism,  slander,  insults  and 
abuse  would  revert  to  me. 

“I  vowed  that  the  editorial 
policy  of  my  newspaper  would 
come  strictly  from  me,  regard¬ 
less  of  how  absurd  it  might 
appear  to  the  professional.  I 
have  reams  of  material  stored 
up  that  I  must  tell  the  world.  I 
.see  the  editorship  as  a  method  in 
which  to  unload.” 

J.  R.  Freeman’s  editorials 
have  run  the  gamut  of  topics. 
Sewage  pollution  in  Colorado. 
George  Wallace  of  Alabama. 
The  Frederick  court  system. 
Salaries  in  the  anti-poverty  pro¬ 
gram.  The  area  telephone  sys¬ 
tem.  A  school  l)oard  election. 
Cooperation  between  the  area 
towns.  Martin  Luther  King. 
Medicare.  The  price  of  modem 
education.  Farmers  and  labor. 


clearance.  J.  Edgar  Hoover. 
Dallas.  Hate  literature.  Paved 
streets. 

.Siroiig-Culumn 

But  it  is  in  his  personal 
“Boulders  to  Pebbles”  column 
that  J.  R.  really  fights  his 
battles  with  the  local  govern¬ 
ments,  further  elaborates  on  his 
editorial  subjects,  and  attacks 
the  John  Birch  Society. 

In  these  columns,  one  can 
follow  his  version  of  the  Farmer 
and  Miner’s  clashes  with  the 
City  Council. 

“Once  I  seated  myself  at  the 
monthly  town  board  meeting,” 
J.  R.  says,  “I  was  abruptly  ap¬ 
proached  by  the  mayor  and  one 
other  councilman.  Both  threw 
their  Farmer  and  Miner  sub¬ 
scription  receipts  in  my  lap  and 
told  me  to  cancel  their  sub¬ 
scriptions.” 

J.  R.  printed  an  account  of 
the  incident  and  said  they  did  it 
because  he  criticized  them  for 
not  acting  on  an  issue  he 
thought  was  beneficial  to  town 
improvement. 

.4nonyniou8  Calls 

The  Freemans  have  also  been 
plagued  with  anonymous  phone 
calls  in  the  olfice  and  at  home, 
the  first  one  coming  a  month 
after  they  bought  the  weekly. 

“Nasty  phone  calls  and  letters 
are  regular  experiences  to  most 
honest  editors,”  J.  R.  says.  “And 
if  they  are  .swayed  by  such,  they 
are  in  the  wrong  business.  One 
week,  I  received  six  phone  calls 
from  irate  citizens  within  two 
hours  after  the  paper  was  in  the 
mail. 

“As  I  have  printed  in  my 
newspaper,  this  is  all  editorial 
fodder  for  next  week’s  paper.  As 
long  as  this  country  remains 
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free  ind  the  press  remains  free, 
it  should  rightly  be  so.  And  we 
will  tay  in  business  as  long  as 
we  <  an  put  a  meal  on  the  table.” 

Bo>'COtt8 

In  August,  J.  R.  received  a 
notiiiized  letter  from  a  minor 
city  oificial  claiming  that  some 
of  his  superiors  had  organized 
a  n*  \vs  boycott  against  the 
Fanner  and  Miner  because  “that 
son-i’f-a-bitch  at  the  newspaper 
is  a  tlod  Damn  nut !” 

The  letter  said  these  town 
officials  were  going  to  run  J.  R. 
and  Klaine  Freeman  out  of 
town  “because  they  resent  your 
reporting  the  details  of  the 
town  meetings  and  quoting 
statements  therein.” 

Supposedly,  there  was  a  $10 
bet  between  two  local  citizens 
that  the  Freemans  would  be 
gone  in  three  months. 

A  few  weeks  later,  the  Free¬ 
mans  claimed  they  were  faced 
with  an  economic  boycott.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  J.  R.,  two  city  council- 
men  approached  all  of  the 
weekly’s  advertisers  and  asked 
them  to  cancel  out  of  the  news¬ 
paper. 

“They  have  cost  me  at  least 
four  good  accounts  and  I  know 
not  what  else,”  J.  R.  says. 

On  Sept.  16,  J.  R.  reported  all 
of  this  in  his  own  column. 
“Economic  boycotts  and  suppres¬ 
sion  of  information  have  long 
been  opponents  of  crusading 
newspapers,”  he  wrote.  “But  the 
main  advantage  in  the  editor’s 
favor  is  the  fact  that  usually 
some  honorable,  upright  busi¬ 
nessmen  will  come  forward  with 
the  information  and  then  the 
law  is  on  the  editors’  side.” 

“We  had  three  merchants 
come  and  tell  us  about  the  boy¬ 
cott,”  Elaine  says.  “But  they 
all  refused  to  remove  their  ads 
from  our  newspaper.” 

Despite  all  of  this,  Elaine 
says:  “We  are  thoroughly  en¬ 
joying  this  business.” 

And  her  husband  philoso¬ 
phizes: 

“I  am  one  of  those  squares 
who  likes  to  be  judged  by  the 
enemies  I  keep.  And  as  Penn 
Jones  once  said,  I  am  working 
damn  hard  for  those  enemies.” 

Illinois  Awards 

Springfield,  Ill. 

Five  awards  for  general  excel¬ 
lence,  made  according  to  circula¬ 
tion,  were  announced  during  the 
100th  anniversary  meeting  of 
the  Illinois  Press  Association 
last  week.  Included  were  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  Areola  Record- 
Herald,  Hinsdale  Doings,  Glen¬ 
view  Announcements  and  Otta¬ 
wa  Republican-Times, 

In  competition  among  non¬ 
daily  newspapers,  the  prize  for 
editorial  achievement  went  to 
the  Fox  Lake  Press. 
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Bussing  Retires; 
Career  Studded 
With  Ingenuity 

ETvansvilie,  Ind, 

W.  C.  Bussing  Sr.  is  quitting 
the  newspaper  business  after 
59  years,  all  but  nine  of  them 
with  the  Evansville  Press,  a 
Scripps-Howard  newspaper. 

The  76-year-old  president  of 
the  Press  Company  will  retire 
Oct.  31,  also  giving  up  his  job 
as  president  of  Evansville  Print¬ 
ing  Corporation,  the  agent  for 
the  Press,  the  Evansville  Cour¬ 
ier,  and  the  Sunday  Courier  and 
Press. 

Gordon  Hanna,  editor  of  the 
Press,  will  continue  in  that  posi¬ 
tion  and  take  over  duties  as 
president  of  the  Press.  George 
R.  Benedict  will  become  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Printing  Corpora¬ 
tion,  while  continuing  as  gen¬ 
eral  manager. 

Mr.  Bussing’s  connection  with 
the  Press  began  at  the  very 
start  of  the  new.spaper  in  1906, 

With  a  high  school  pal,  Hiram 
Wilson,  he  formed  a  “circulation 
department”  without  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  paper.  They  knocked 
on  doors  and  sold  subscriptions. 
They  hired  other  boys  to  make 
the  deliveries  while  they  took 
care  of  the  collection  end. 

When  the  Press  finally  dis¬ 
covered  what  was  going  on,  the 
two  boys  controlled  about  half 
of  the  paper’s  circulation. 

Such  ingenuity  did  not  go  un¬ 
rewarded.  Mr.  Bussing  was 
hired  as  an  ad  salesman  in  1908. 
In  1911  he  became  advertising 
manager  of  the  Terre  Haute 
Post  when  he  was  only  21.  He 
returned  to  Evansville  as  ad 
manager,  then  business  man¬ 
ager  until  1926  when  he  moved 
to  Denver  for  health  reasons 
and  became  ad  manager  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  News.  He  be¬ 
came  involved  in  an  advertising 
war  that  ended  when  the  News 
gave  away  gasoline  with  each 
classified  ad. 

For  a  while  he  deserted  the 
newspaper  field,  joining  a  radio 
station  in  Indianapolis  and  later 
one  in  Louisville.  He  took  a  job 
as  advertising  manager  of  the 
Baltimore  Post,  where  he  sold 
30  contracts  of  150,000  lines 
each  for  a  five-year-period. 

In  1934  he  returned  to  the 
Press  and  played  an  important 
role  in  organizing  the  Printing 
Corporation. 

Mr.  Benedict  has  been  with 
the  Evansville  newspapers  since 
1927,  coming  from  the  Hunting- 
ton  (W.  Va.)  Herald-Dispatch, 
where  he  was  circulation  direc¬ 
tor.  He  was  circulation  director 
for  the  Evansville  Courier  from 
1927  until  1939.  Then  he  was 
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elevated  to  publisher’s  assistant, 
which  included  the  handling  of 
labor  negotiations,  mechanical 
production,  and  supervision  of 
building  construction.  He  was 
promoted  to  business  manager 
in  1957,  and  to  general  manager 
for  the  printing  corporation  in 
1964. 

O 

Many  Editors  Save 
Ur’s  Press  Salute 

International  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Corporation  pub¬ 
lished  the  third  in  its  series  of 
full-page  ads  in  recognition  of 
National  Newspaper  Week. 

The  1965  ad  again  featured  a 
comment  from  a  historic  figure, 
this  time  from  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain,  illustrating  the  univer¬ 
sality  of  respect  for  the  news¬ 
paper  profession. 

“Any  fool  could  be  a  journal¬ 
ist,  if  the  job  were  not  so  diffi¬ 
cult!”  former  Soviet  Premier 
Nikita  Khrushchev  is  quoted. 
The  illustration  was  a  variety 
of  newspaper  headlines. 

The  annual  press  recognition 
is  indicative  of  the  importance 
ITT  places  on  its  relations  with 
newspapers,  said  E.  J.  Gerrity 
Jr.,  ITT  senior  vicepresident.  He 
started  the  program  in  1963  with 
a  suggestion  to  ITT’s  adver¬ 
tising  section  to  produce  an  ad 
which  would  stand  out  among 
the  hundreds  of  salutes  to  news¬ 
papers. 

First  in  the  series  was  an 
exerpt  from  a  1787  letter  by 
Thomas  Jefferson,  expressing  his 
trust  in  newspapers. 

Simultaneous  with  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  1963  ad  for  the  News¬ 
paper  Week  edition  of  Editor  & 
Publisher,  ITT  mailed  glossy 
proofs  and  a  parchment  copy  of 
the  Jefferson  quotation  to  800 
editors  and  publishers. 

“We  were  deluged  by  requests 
from  newsmen  for  additional 
copies,”  Mr.  Gerrity  said. 

Editors  and  publishers  from 
coast  to  coast  wrote  letters  of 
acknowledgement  to  ITT,  many 
noting  that  the  parchment 
copies  had  been  framed  and 
were  displayed  in  their  editorial 
offices. 

In  1964,  ITT  borrowed  a 
phrase  from  Will  Rogers:  “All  I 
know  is  just  what  I  read  in  the 
papers.” 

Many  editors  and  publishers 
requested  reprints  of  the  ad  to 
display  next  to  the  Jefferson 
parchment. 


Comics  Trial 
Is  Recessed 
Until  Nov.  29 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Defense  motions,  seeking  dis¬ 
missal  of  the  U.S.  Government’s 
anti-trust  suit  against  five  com¬ 
panies  involved  in  the  printing 
or  sale  of  Sunday  newspaper 
color  comic  supplements,  will  be 
heard  Nov.  29  in  Federal  Dis¬ 
trict  Court  here. 

The  government  charges  that 
Greater  Buffalo  Press  Inc.  and 
three  of  its  subsidiaries — Inter¬ 
national  Printing  Co.  of  Wilkes- 
Barre,  Pa.,  Southwest  Color 
Printing  Corp.  of  Lufkin,  Tex., 
and  Dixie  Color  Printing  Corp. 
of  Sylacauga,  Ala. — plus  the 
Newspaper  Enterprise  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Cleveland,  conspired  to 
monopolize  the  business. 

Federal  Judge  John  O.  Hen¬ 
derson  called  a  recess  Oct.  15 
after  three  days  of  trial.  He 
reserved  decision  on  the  admis¬ 
sibility  of  documentary  evidence 
.submitted  by  the  government, 
including  letters  and  inter-office 
memoranda  of  a  late  executive 
of  King  Features  Syndicate,  a 
subsidiary  of  the  Hearst  Corp. 
King  was  a  defendant  in  the  civil 
action  filed  in  1961,  but  the 
government  dropped  charges 
against  this  firm  Aug.  31,  when 
King  Features  accepted  a  con¬ 
sent  decree. 

A  federal  grand  jury  indicted 
the  six  companies  in  January, 
1961. 

In  his  opening  statement  in 
the  non-jury  trial.  Justice  De¬ 
partment  Attorney  Lewis  Bern¬ 
stein  said  the  government  would 
show  that  Greater  Buffalo,  King 
and  NEA  conspired  to  eliminate 
competition. 

Frank  G.  Raichle,  attorney  for 
Greater  Buffalo  and  its  subsidi¬ 
aries,  charged  that  “proof  will 
show  there  was  no  conspiracy  . . . 
and  that  Greater  Buffalo  has 
competed  effectively  with  King 
and  NEA.” 

Mr.  Raichle  asserted  that  if 
there  were  agreements  among 
the  five,  they  never  were  carried 
out  and  hurt  no  one. 

He  added  that  King  began  the 
color  comic  industry  and  once 
monopolized  it. 

“But  little  Greater  Buffalo 
Press,  from  its  humble  begin¬ 
nings,  began  to  eat  into  the 
Hearst  monopoly,”  he  added. 
“There  were  maneuverings, 
largely  instigated  by  King,  the 
defendant  which  has  consented 
itself  out  of  the  case.  But  no  one 
has  been,  is  or  will  be  injured. 
These  events  took  place  long 
ago.” 
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l)e  held  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  be 
“consistent  with  the  conclusions 
of  the  ineetinRS  of  experts  called 
by  the  UN  and  the  UNESCO  in 
developing:  countries  —  confine 
itself  to  approvinR  a  text  which 
takes  into  consideration  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  presently  encountered 
by  the  press  in  many  countries 
of  the  hemisphere  and,  to  sur- 
Rest  also  that  the  conference 
urRe  its  Rovemments  to  lower 
postal  and  lonR  distance  trans¬ 
mission  rates  for  use  by  the 
))ress  and  to  facilitate  to  the 
pi'ess  the  obtaininR  of  newsprint 
and  machinery  under  the  most 
favorable  economic  conditions, 
as  well  as  eliminatinR  any  tax, 
whatever  its  form,  its  name  or 
its  intent,  which  could  create 
obstacles  for  the  press  by  in- 
creasinR  costs  or  limitinR  its 
sphere  of  action  as  an  instru¬ 
ment  of  culture  and  democratic 
enlightenment.” 

•  Approved  that  communica¬ 
tions  be  written  to  the  govern¬ 
ments  of  Bolivia,  Ecuador, 
Guatemala,  Honduras  and  Para¬ 
guay  urging  them  to  remove  the 
obstacles  which  are  presently 
making  difficult  the  exercise  of 
j)ress  freedom. 

•  Expressed  to  all  the  gov¬ 
ernments  of  America  that  meas¬ 
ures  which  aggravate  the  vul¬ 
nerable  economic  situation 
of  the  press,  conspire  against 
the  educational  role  of  the  news¬ 
papers  and  against  their  liberty 
and  independence,  and  urged 
such  governments  that  they 
eliminate,  in  accordance  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  UN 
and  UNESCO  and  as  suggested 
by  recent  studies  of  the  OAS, 
all  taxes  and  charges  on  news¬ 
print,  machinery  and  replace¬ 
ment  parts  with  particular  ref¬ 
erence  to  Argentina  and  Uru¬ 
guay. 

Accepting  the  presidency  of 
IAP.4,  Mr.  Howard  pledged  he 
would  strive  to  preser\'e  the 
unity  in  its  ranks.  He  said,  in 
I)art : 

“We  are  headed  for  the  fu¬ 
ture  in  a  craft  well  equipped  to 
handle  our  problems. 

“These  problems  will  require 
unity.  We  have  unity  in  the 
1-4PA  and  I  urge  that  we  do  not 
take  it  for  granted.  I  pledge  I 
will  do  all  I  can  to  preserve  it.” 

Weekly  Paper  Starts 

Oak  Lawn,  Ill. 

The  nine-column  offset  Oak 
Lawn  Mews,  a  weekly,  started 
publication  recently.  Edward  J. 
Roche  is  publisher;  Marcel  Pa- 
catte,  editor,  and  Jack  O’Neil, 
advertising  manager. 


THE  ROLE  OF  THE  TEACHER  in  developing  the  Newjpaper-in-the- 
Clastroom  project  of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association 
is  emphasized  by  Catherine  Casserly,  of  Providence,  R.I.,  during  a 
conference  in  Washington.  She  makes  a  point  about  improving  coopera¬ 
tion  between  local  schools  and  newspapers. 


Papers  Award 
$342,000  CoUege 
Aid  to  Carriers 

More  than  $342,000  in  college 
scholarships  were  awarded  this 
year  to  873  newspaperboys  by 
142  daily  newspapers  in  96  U.S. 
and  Canadian  cities,  according 
to  a  survey  made  by  the  Inter¬ 
national  Circulation  Managers 
Association. 

The  awards  vary  in  amount 
from  $100  to  $4,000.  Most  of  the 
newspapers  giving  scholarships 
of  $1,000  or  more  spread  the 
award  over  four  years,  requiring 
the  candidate  to  maintain  satis¬ 
factory  grades  throughout  his 
college  career  to  get  an  annual 
grant. 

The  survey  shows  6,207  former 
newspaperboys  have  shared  in 
more  than  $3.3  million  scholar- 
.ship  awards  by  daily  newspapers 
within  the  last  20  years. 

• 

Six-Column  Format 

Hinsdale,  III. 

The  70-year-old  Hinsdale  Do¬ 
ings  has  adopted  a  six-column 
format.  The  suburban  Chicago 
weekly  has  expanded  into  other 
editions  since  its  inception,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Clarendon  Hills  Do¬ 
ings,  Oak  Brook  Doings  and  the 
Western  Springs  Village,  print¬ 
ed  on  a  four-unit  Goss  Suburan- 
ite  offset  press. 

• 

.\<1«  in  1 72  Papers 

Four  Roses  has  scheduled  pre¬ 
holiday  ads  in  172  newspapers. 
SpectaColor  ads  will  run  in  five 
major  market  newspapers,  and 
167  newspapers  will  carry  ads  in 
black-and-white  ranging  from 
600  to  2100  lines.  Doyle  Dane 
Bernbach  is  the  agency. 


2- Year  Journalism 
Course  Schetluled 

Port  Huron,  Mich. 

A  two-year  course  of  study  in 
communications  will  be  intro¬ 
duced  this  year  by  Port  Huron 
Junior  College.  Students  will  be 
permitted  to  specialize  in  edito¬ 
rial,  business,  advertising  or 
mechanical  aspects  of  news¬ 
paper,  radio  and  television  work. 
It  will  lead  to  an  associate  in 
arts  degree  in  communications 
media,  according  to  Dean  James 
C.  Browning. 

The  program  was  established 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  Port 
Huron  Times  Herald,  its  radio 
.station  WTTH,  and  the  Michi¬ 
gan  Press  Association. 

Representatives  of  the  news¬ 
paper,  radio  station  and  MPA 
have  offered  to  cooperate  with 
the  junior  college  in  providing 
guest  lecturers. 

Elmer  E.  White,  secretary- 
manager  of  the  Michigan  Press 
Association,  said  he  hoped  the 
work  of  the  junior  college  will 
serve  as  a  pattern  for  other  two- 
year  colleges  in  Michigan. 

First  year  of  the  program 
includes  courses  in  English  com¬ 
position,  speech,  American  his¬ 
tory,  journalism,  political  sci¬ 
ence,  typography  and  layout  and 
a  series  of  lectures  by  newsmen. 
Projected  plans  for  the  second 
year  permit  the  student  to  choose 
varying  combinations  of  courses 
from  business,  advertising,  edi¬ 
torial,  radio  and  mechanical 
categories. 

• 

‘’Financial  Follies’ 

The  annual  dinner  of  the  New 
York  Financial  Writers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  will  take  place  Nov.  19  in 
the  Hotel  Astor.  Jesse  C.  Bogue, 
UPI,  is  association  president. 
The  “Financial  Follies  of  1965,” 
will  follow  the  dinner. 


Church  Directory 

(Continued  from  pugt  .{) 


“Pinpoints.”  Intended  a .  little 
bits  of  wisdom  or  goodness  on  a 
variety  of  subjects,  they  .ji  e  not 
expected  to  be  fatal — ‘  1  just 
want  to  jab  ’em  a  little  hit.  A 
number  of  readers  have  told  him 
this  is  the  first  thing  ui  the 
newspaper  they  look  for  on  Sat¬ 
urday. 

Removal  of  the  directory  has 
caused  at  least  some  of  the  pas¬ 
tors  of  the  larger  churches  to 
liegin  seriously  to  think  ulwut 
placing  (laid  ads  in  the  Saturday 
issue. 

An  unexpected  adverse  reac¬ 
tion  is  possible  when  it  l)ecomes 
generally  known  that  the  direc¬ 
tory  isn’t  being  run  at  all  any 
more,  but  as  of  the  first  of  Oc¬ 
tober  it  hadn’t  been  run  for  'Dk 
months  and  without  further 
complaint  or  inquiry.  No  an¬ 
nouncement  was  made  of  the 
elimination  of  the  once-a-month 
insertion;  the  directory  just 
wasn’t  run  the  third  Saturday 
in  August. 

On  the  over-all  religious  news 
front,  Mr.  Dangel  admits  that 
typical  editors’  restraint  toward 
the  church  page  is  understand¬ 
able.  “They  haven’t  tasted  the 
ripe  fruit — they’ve  been  gnaw¬ 
ing  on  the  core!” 

• 

New  Latin-Americaii 
Times  Is  Suspended 

The  last  edition  of  the  Latin- 
American  Times  was  published 
Oct.  15,  unless  additional  capi¬ 
tal  of  $100,000  can  be  rais^. 
Leonard  Saffir,  publisher,  said 
about  $600,000  worth  of  adver¬ 
tising  was  “projected”  in  the 
next  six  or  eight  months. 

A  group  of  investors  started 
the  paper  as  an  English-langu¬ 
age  daily,  June  30,  with  $300,000 
to  finance  it.  Printing  was  done 
at  the  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Sun¬ 
day  Herald  plant.  Circulation 
reached  10,000  daily  in  major 
U.S.  cities  and  in  South  and 
Central  America,  Mr.  Saffir  said. 
• 

Shares  in  Estate 

Cincinnati 

Willis  Vance,  a  theater  owner, 
who  died  recently,  left  part  of 
his  estate  to  Fred  Dickman,  a 
business  associate  and  former 
newspaperman.  Mr.  Dickman 
was  bequeathed  Your  Host,  a 
weekly  magazine  containing 
hotel,  restaurant  and  entertain¬ 
ment  information;  the  Ad¬ 
vance’s  Advertising  Co.  and  the 
Central  Ticket  Office.  Mr.  Dick¬ 
man  was  secretary  to  the  late 
Carl  D.  Groat,  editor  of  the  for¬ 
mer  Cincinnati  Post,  and  later 
a  newspaper  syndicate  sales¬ 
man. 
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Inland  Press 
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the  iast  several  years.” 

I’rof.  Myhre  said  the  new 
woman,  encouraged  and  enlisted 
by  ucceeding  Washington  ad¬ 
ministrations,  is  big  business 
and  “not  only  an  audience  for 
your  special  product — news¬ 
papers — but  also  a  market — and 
what  a  lyrical  word  to  all  of  us 
is  that  word  market.” 

Iiiduslr^'  Support 

Lee  I.  lacocca.  Ford  Motor 
Company  car  and  truck  group 
vicepresident,  told  the  Inland 
menil)ers  that  newspapers  are 
carrying  more  local  news  gener¬ 
ated  by  automobiles,  far  too 
many  of  them  grim,  and  motor 
vehicles  are  at  the  root  of  local 
controv’ersies  that  make  news, 
too. 

Even  the  .sports  pages  are 
carrying  more  car  news  since 
auto  racing  is  the  second  biggest 
spectator  sport  in  the  U.S.  Busi¬ 
ness  editors  pay  a  lot  of  atten¬ 
tion  to  auto  sales  and  production. 

“The  biggest  disservice  the 
press  could  do  us,”  Mr.  lacocca 
continued,  “would  be  to  ignore 
the  traffic  problems  in  their 
many  forms  and  derivatives.  We 
want  those  problems  studied  and 
.solved.  It’s  not  the  issues  raised 
that  separate  the  pro-auto  and 
anti-auto  factions.  It’s  the  solu¬ 
tions  that  are  suggested. 

“In  the  auto  industry,  we  are 
supremely  convinced  that  our 
proclucts  must  continue  to  pro¬ 
vide  much  of  the  transportation 
growth.  There  is  much  to  be 
done,  and  getting  it  done  re¬ 
quires  public  .support. 

“The  press — more,  I  think, 
than  any  other  source — influ¬ 
ences  public  sentiment,  public 
thinking  and  public  understand¬ 
ing.  We  need  your  support,  and 
1  mean  we  the  nation,  not  we 
the  auto  industry.” 

Papers  Arc  Korn 

.Many  newrspapers  which  have 
l)een  lax  in  meeting  the  era’s 
technological  and  reader  changes 
are  going  to  fall  by  the  wayside, 
in  the  opinion  of  Vermont  Roys¬ 
ter,  editor  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  and  president  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors. 

Addressing  Inland’s  80th  an¬ 
niversary  dinner,  Mr.  Royster 
said: 

“There  was  a  great  wailing 
over  the  recent  folding  of  a 
l)aper  in  Los  Angeles,  and  of  the 
hulianapolis  Times,  but  many 
seem  to  forget  or  ignore  the  fact 
that  many  newspapers — a  score 
or  more — have  b^n  bom  in 
recent  years. 

“True,  many  of  the  new  ones 
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IN  CONFERENCE — New  officers  of  the  National  Conference  of  Edi¬ 
torial  Writers  put  their  heads  together  in  this  picture  taken  at  annual 
meeting  in  Milwaukee  recently:  Left  to  right— Barnes  A.  Clendinen, 
Tampa  (Fla.)  Tribune,  president;  Wilbur  E.  Elston.  Detroit  (Mich.) 
News,  vicepresident;  Paul  A.  McKalip,  Tucson  (Ariz.)  Daily  Citizen, 
secretary;  and  William  D.  Snider,  Greensboro  (N.C.)  Daily  News, 
treasurer. 


have  been  small.  No  one  has  paid 
much  attention,  but  they  have 
had  some  dramatic  experiences. 
One  outstanding  example  is 
Newsday.  Their  experience  alone 
means  there  are  great  oppor¬ 
tunities  in  this  business,  but 
we’re  going  to  have  to  be  on  the 
ball.” 

Mr.  Royster  cautioned  that 
more  attention  needs  to  be  paid 
to  the  changing  demands  of 
readers  and  their  rising  educa¬ 
tional  levels. 

“We  cannot  meet  the  new 
challenges  by  doing  old  things 
the  old  way. 

“We  must  treat  readers  more 
seriously  on  serious  .subjects,” 
he  add^,  “remembering  to  re¬ 
late  stories  of  national  and 
international  interest  to  your 
special  community. 

“In  the  case  of  a  decline  in 
automobile  sales,  you  rarely  .see 
a  local  newspaper  taking  this 
national  story  and  adapting  it 
to  the  local  situation.” 

Peril  in  Viet  \ani 

Reporters  and  photographers 
are  “laying  their  lives  on  the 
line  every  day”  to  provide  news¬ 
papers  with  details  of  the  Viet 
Nam  war,  Ben  Bassett,  foreign 
news  editor  of  the  Associated 
Press,  said. 

AP  staffers  are  “doing  this  on 
a  voluntary  basis,”  Mr.  Bassett 
said.  “Sure  they’re  assigned  to 
the  various  jobs  of  covering  the 
war,  but  they  are  strictly  on 
their  own.  They  can  go  into  the 
field  with  the  troops  or  stay  at 
headquarters.  In  the  majority  of 
cases — and  hundreds  of  cases — 
they’ve  gone  into  the  field.” 

Mr.  Bassett  said  the  AP  for¬ 
eign  news  desk  clears  100,000 
words  of  copy  per  day  and  AP 
expenses  of  covering  the  war 
run  $1,000  a  day. 
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Expulsion  Ends  Cuban 
Welcome  to  Newsmen 

American  newsmen  this  week 
fell  victims  to  the  unpredictable 
moods  of  Fidel  Castro  and  his 
legime.  When  they  first  arrived 
in  Cuba  to  cover  the  evacuation 
of  refugees  they  were  received 
with  red  carpet  treatment.  An 
abrupt  change  of  policy  l>ecame 
evident  when  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national  cameraman,  Carl 
Warner,  was  ordered  out  of  the 
country. 

On  Tuesday  (Oct.  19).  Cuban 
authorities  ordered  all  U.S. 
new.smen  who  entered  the  coun¬ 
try’  “illegally”  through  the 
refugee  port  of  Camarioca  to 
leave  the  country  “as  soon  as 
possible.”  They  were  escorted  to 
the  port,  where  mo.st  of  them 
entered  by  private  boats  from 
Florida. 

Officials  said  newsmen  who 
entered  the  country  through 
Mexico  with  a  visa  would  not 
l)e  required  to  leave.  These  in¬ 
cluded  Richard  Eder,  New  York 
Times,  and  several  magazine 
writers. 

Mr.  Warner  arrived  in  Miami 
on  Wednesday.  He  said  he  had 
l)een  asked  to  leave  after  ques¬ 
tioning  by  the  Militia  and  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  who 
Ijelieved  he  was  gathering  infor¬ 
mation  for  the  C.I.A.  He  stressed 
there  was  no  truth  in  the  charge 
and  said  that  four  hundred  feet 
of  film  was  confiscated  l>efore 
he  was  expelled. 

• 

In  Boy  Scout  PR  Job 

Randolph  P.  Falvey  has  l)een 
appointed  assistant  director  of 
public  relations  of  the  National 
Council,  Boy  Scouts  of  America. 
He  was  director  of  public  rela¬ 
tions  and  finance  of  the  Aloha 
Council,  Honolulu. 


ABC  Report 
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tainly  be  explored  by  the  board 
because  we’re  completely  mi.ss- 
ing  the  boat  in  national  adver¬ 
tising,”  he  stated.  “If  we  don’t 
go  ahead  with  the  primary  mar¬ 
kets  system  we’re  simpy  bury¬ 
ing  our  heads  in  the  sand. 
Demographic  market  data 
should  also  be  included.” 

Reports  .Aren’t  Used 

William  H.  Ewen,  ABC  board 
vicechairman  and  an  official  of 
the  Borden  Company,  said  “a  lot 
of  agency  people  don’t  know 
anything  about  ABC  reports 
and  consequently  don’t  use 
them.” 

Lew  McFetridge,  business 
manager  of  the  Tulsa  (Okla.) 
World  and  Tribune,  said  he 
would  be  against  broadening  of 
ABC  services  “if  it  means  get¬ 
ting  in  bed  with  free  newspaper 
distribution,”  and  Lester  Walk¬ 
er,  publisher,  Fremont  (Neb.) 
Tribune,  declared:  “Exploring 
.something  doesn’t  mean  we’re 
going  to  adopt  it.” 

Kenneth  Laird,  ABC  chair¬ 
man  and  board  chairman  of  Tat- 
ham-Laird  &  Kudner  Inc.,  in¬ 
viting  the  participation  of  all 
members  “in  the  rebirth  and 
renewal  of  the  ABC,”  said  the 
firm  of  J.  K.  Lasser  &  Company 
had  made  a  study  of  ABC  which 
points  to  ABC’s  reputation  for 
l  esisting  change. 

“The  original  approach  of 
auditing  all  the  worthwhile 
media  and  data  has  apparently 
l)een  forgotten,”  the  L^ser  re¬ 
port  asserted. 

Mr.  Laird  said  the  study  ad¬ 
vocated  a  complete  reversal  of 
present  policies  and  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  a  policy  of  willingness 
to  audit  anything  in  the  mar¬ 
keting  area  which  is  truly 
auditable. 

• 

‘Home’  Group  Elects^ 
Davis  as  President 

Richard  W.  Davis,  Dedham 
(Mass.)  Transcript  Publica¬ 
tions,  is  the  new  president  of 
Accredited  Home  Newspapers  of 
America  Inc. 

Other  officers  elected  during  a 
meeting  Oct.  15-16  in  New  York, 
are:  Samuel  D.  Reeks,  Jefferson 
Parish  Tim^es,  Metairie,  La., 
first  vicepresident;  Jack  L. 
Thiess.  Thiess  Publishing  Co.. 
Kirkwood,  Mo.,  second  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  and  Robert  Katz,  Suburban 
Free  Press,  Natick,  Mass.,  .sec¬ 
retary-treasurer. 

Mr.  Davis  succeeds  R.  J.  Kelly, 
Chicago  South  End  Reporter, 
who  was  named  chairman  of  the 
board  of  directors. 
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Howard  Davis,  89, 
Three-T  erm  ANPA 
President,  Dies 

Howard  Davis,  who  was  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association  in 
the  New  Deal  years,  1932-3o, 
when  he  led  the  battle  against 
government  regulation  of  the 
industry,  died  Oct.  17  at  his 
home  in  Pelham,  N.  Y.  He  was 
89. 

Before  he  retired  in  1945,  Mr. 
Dav'is  had  devoted  nearly  50 
years  to  work  in  the  newspaper 
field,  beginning  as  an  advertis¬ 
ing  .salesman  for  his  hometown 
Srranton  (Pa.)  Tribune.  He 
moved  to  New  York  as  a  part¬ 
ner  in  an  advertising  agency  in 
1904  and  six  years  later  he 
joined  the  Hearst  organization 
as  a  business  manager  of  the 
New  York  American. 

In  1919  Mr.  Davis  began  his 
long  service  to  the  New  York 
Tribune  and  later  the  Herald 
Tribune,  becoming  executive 
vicepresident.  He  had  been  the 
intermediary  between  Frank  A. 
Munsey  and  Mrs.  Whitelaw  Reid 
in  arranging  purchase  of  the 
Herald  by  the  Tribune  in  1924 
after  Munsey  had  offered  $5 
million  for  the  latter. 

Mr.  Davis  was  treasurer  of 
ANPA  from  1921  to  1930,  its 
vicepresident  from  1930  to  1932, 
then  president  for  three  one- 
year  terms.  He  spent  consider¬ 
able  time  in  Washington  pro¬ 
tecting  the  interests  of  the  news¬ 
paper  industry  from  various 
suggestions  for  code  controls  in 
the  NRA  Blue  Eagle  days.  Dur¬ 
ing  World  War  II  he  served  on 
the  Newspaper  Industry  Ad¬ 
visory  Committe  of  the  War  La- 
Ixir  Board. 

His  wife,  Mrs.  Louise  Mad- 
docks  Davis,  died  April  7,  1963. 
Their  daughter  is  Mrs.  Kurtz 
M.  Hanson  of  Andover,  Mass. 
Mr.  Davis  was  .sur\Mved  al.so  by 
a  brother,  Harold  William 
Davis,  of  Pelham  Manor,  and  a 
sister,  Kate  Davis,  of  Scranton. 

*  * 

Harry  H.  (Jould,  76,  retired 
market  research  director  of  This 
Week  magazine;  Oct.  10. 

*  *  * 

Terence  J.  Olson,  27,  AP 
correspondent  at  Fargo,  N.  D.; 
Oct.  8  in  an  automobile  acci¬ 
dent. 

*  *  * 

Arthur  0.  Backus,  77,  re¬ 
tired  area  editor  of  the  Buffalo 
(N.  Y.)  Evening  News;  Oct.  11. 
*  *  * 

Rev.  John  C.  Evans,  75, 
religion  and  education  editor  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  1929-56; 
an  ordained  minister  of  the 
Epi.scopal  Church;  Oct.  14. 


Ralph  Coghlan,  68,  former 
editorial  page  editor  of  the  St. 
Louis  Post~Dispatch  and  a  for¬ 
eign  correspondent  when  he  re¬ 
tired  in  1950;  Oct.  18. 

«  *  * 

Knowlton  L.  Ames  Jr.,  68,  a 
former  owner  of  the  Chicago 
Evening  Post  in  1930s  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Chicago  Joum^  of 
Commerce;  Oct.  13. 

«  «  « 

Leonard  F.  Wilbur,  60,  sports 
(*ditor  of  the  Utica  (N.  Y.) 
Daily  Press  and  Observer-Dis¬ 
patch  since  1942;  Oct.  12. 

«  *  » 

V.  P.  Richards,  64,  former 
editor-publisher  of  the  Holbrook 
(Ariz.)  Tribune-News;  Oct.  7. 

*  «  • 

Robert  Humphreys,  60,  for¬ 
mer  newspaperman  and  publicist 
for  the  Republican  Party; 
Oct.  15. 

♦  ♦  * 

Kenneth  D.  Rice,  59,  wire 
tKlitor  of  the  Fostoria  (Ohio) 
Review;  Oct.  8. 

«  *  * 

Robert  J.  Hoyland,  tele¬ 
vision-radio  editor  of  the  Kansas 
City  (Mo.)  Star  and  a  member 
of  the  staff  .since  1924;  Oct.  13. 

•  *  • 

Walter  E.  Sheldrick,  66, 
jiroduction  .superintendent  of 
Ridgewood  NEWSpapers,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  Ridgewood  (N.  J.) 
News  and  Sunday  News;  Oct.  6. 

«  •  • 

Dwaine  C.  Snider,  57,  a 
leader  in  the  Lima  Typographi¬ 
cal  Union  and  a  founder  of  the 
new  Lima  (O.)  Star;  Oct.  13. 

«  *  * 

Herb  Stein,  52,  Hollywood 
columnist  for  the  Philadelphia 
(Pa.)  Inquirer  and  Daily  Rec- 
ing  Form;  Oct.  17. 

*  *  • 

Lowell  S.  Brandle,  42,  a 
special  w’riter  for  the  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  (Fla.)  Times  the  past  10 
years;  Oct.  17. 

«  *  « 

Norman  Phillips,  50,  Otta¬ 
wa  bureau  chief  for  the  Toronto 
Star;  former  correspondent  in 
South  Africa;  foreign  news  edi¬ 
tor;  Oct.  17. 

*  «  • 

Retail  Time  Table 
Books  .4re  Ready 

The  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
ANPA,  is  accepting  orders  from 
member  newspapers  for  the  1966 
Time  Table  of  Retail  Opportuni¬ 
ties  and  the  separate  presenta¬ 
tion  section.  The  Bureau  re¬ 
ported  orders  for  9,300  copies  of 
the  plan  book  and  1,300  presen¬ 
tations. 

Now  included  in  the  plan  book 
is  a  target  table  and  a  sample 
calendar  showing  how  the  4-step 
plan  of  advertising  works. 

The  presentation  section  has 
been  made  into  a  pocket-size  flip 
chart  for  informal  sales  con¬ 
ferences  with  the  retailer. 


James  W.  Atkins, 
Fiery  Editor, 
Succumbs  at  84 

Gastonia,  N.  C. 

James  W.  Atkins,  84,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Gastonia  Gazette 
for  59  years,  died  Oct.  13  of  a 
coronary  thrombosis. 

He  was  best  known  for  his  ef¬ 
forts  in  founding  a  county-wide 
library  system  that  he  watched 
grow  into  branches  in  all  of  the 
townships  in  Gaston  County. 

A  native  of  Asheville,  Mr.  At¬ 
kins  came  to  the  Gastonia  Ga¬ 
zette  as  co-publisher  and  co¬ 
owner  on  Sept.  1,  1906,  with  his 
brother,  E.  D.  Atkins. 

He  served  as  publisher,  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  advertising  sales¬ 
man,  and  columnist  during  the 
time  the  Gazette  grew  from  a 
weekly  to  a  seven-day  publica¬ 
tion. 

The  fiery  publisher  took  on 
the  Ku  Klux  Klan  and  Commu¬ 
nists  in  his  long  tenure  as  a 
newspaperman. 

He  told  his  reporters,  “Treat 
everybody  alike  whether  they 
are  a  bank  president  or  a  jani¬ 
tor,  white  or  black.  Democrat  or 
Republican.” 

His  grandsons  now  supervise 
the  operation  of  the  newspaper. 

James  H.  Atkins  is  president 
and  general  manager.  W.  Gar¬ 
land  Atkins  is  first  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  news  director  and  Ben 
E.  Atkins  Jr.,  is  second  vice- 
president. 

• 

.4<Iverti8ing  Seminar 
Scheduled  for  Nov.  4 

The  fourth  National  Newspa¬ 
per  Advertising  Seminar  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising,  ANPA,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Association  of  Nation¬ 
al  Advertisers  and  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies,  will  take  place  Nov.  4 
at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel. 

The  keynote  will  be  given  by 
Chester  L.  Posey,  senior  vice- 
president  of  McCann-Erickson. 
Other  speakers  will  be  David 
L.  McDonald,  advertising  and 
promotion  manager.  Westing- 
house  Appliance  Sales  &  Serv¬ 
ice;  and  Herbert  Zeltner,  senior 
vicepresident  and  media  direc¬ 
tor,  Lennen  &  Newell. 

Panelists  will  be:  Charles  H. 
Felt,  director  of  creative  plan¬ 
ning,  MacManus,  John  &  Ad¬ 
ams;  David  B.  Fullerton,  copy 
director.  Young  &  Rubicam; 
Kenneth  R.  Oelschlager,  crea¬ 
tive  director,  Campbell-Mithun; 
Alvin  Sarasohn,  director  of  cre¬ 
ative  services,  Kenyon  &  Eck- 
hardt;  and  Eugene  A.  Trom¬ 
bley,  vicepresident,  Campbell- 
Ewald  Co. 
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Will  Harrison 
Contempt  Case 
Is  Thrown  Out 

Santk  Fe 

The  New  Mexico  Supieme 
Court  has  ruled  in  favor  of  col¬ 
umnist  Will  Harrison  in  hi.s  ap¬ 
peal  of  a  contempt  judgment  re¬ 
turned  against  him  in  1963  by 
a  district  judge  at  Las  Cruces. 

Mr.  Harrison  had  been  fo\ind 
guilty  of  criminal  contempt  for 
printed  comments  about  two 
similar  court  cases  and  had  Iteen 
sentenced  to  10  days  in  jail  and 
fined  $250.  Execution  of  .sen¬ 
tence  was  deferred  pending  his 
appeal. 

In  his  comment,  Mr.  Harri¬ 
son  had  compared  the  cases  of 
a  former  county  assistant  attor¬ 
ney,  who  was  convicted  of  in¬ 
voluntary  manslaughter  and 
who  had  sentence  deferred  for 
one  year,  and  another  man  con¬ 
vict^  of  a  similar  offense  who 
was  sent  to  prison.  It  was 
claimed  that  since  the  attor¬ 
ney’s  sentence  was  deferred,  Mr. 
Harrison’s  articles  constituted 
comment  on  a  pending  trial  and 
were  therefore  a  “clear  and 
present  danger”  to  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  justice.  Mr.  Harri¬ 
son  asserted  his  rights  of  free 
speech  and  press  had  been  vio¬ 
lated. 

ANP.4  Participated 

In  ruling  that  the  articles  did 
not  constitute  a  “clear  and  pres¬ 
ent  danger,”  the  state  court 
cited  relevant  United  States  Su¬ 
preme  Court  decisions.  It  said 
the  articles  dealt  with  action  al¬ 
ready  taken  by  the  court.  There 
was  no  speculation  about  future 
action  of  the  court,  it  was  point¬ 
ed  out. 

The  American  New.spaper 
Publishers  Association  filed  a 
brief  in  behalf  of  Mr.  Harrison. 

In  directing  the  trial  court  to 
set  aside  the  judgment,  the 
State  court  added  this  comment: 

“It  is  not  amiss  to  say  here 
that  there  is  a  limit  beyond 
which  the  press  may  not  success- 
fuly  assert  constitutional  immu- 
unity.  In  the  exercise  of  good 
taste  and  sound  judgment  in  or¬ 
der  to  avoid  what  is  termed 
‘trial  by  newspaper,’  which  may 
well  lead  to  a  miscarriage  of 
justice,  no  less  stamina  and  fair¬ 
ness  is  expected  of  the  press  in 
preserving  its  fundamental 
rights  than  of  a  judge  in  pre¬ 
serving  the  fundamental  rights 
of  litigants  in  a  pending  case. 
The  lowering  of  standards  by 
the  press  to  just  within  the  lim¬ 
its  of  constitutional  immunity 
is  fraught  with  danger  and 
should  be  seriously  avoided.” 
LISHER  for  October  23.  1965 
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classified  section 

Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


.  ,  -J 

.\nnoun(:emp:nts 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspaper  Appraisers 

Newspapers  For  Sale 

APPIiAlSALS  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 
Nev^HPaper  Service  Company,  Inc., 
P.O.  I>r.  12428,  Panama  City,  Fla. 


APPIiAlSALS  FOR  ESTATE.  TAX,  i 
partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur-  , 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  Marion 
R,  Krehbial,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kansas. 

Netetpaper  Brokers 

'^NFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 
in  Eastern  states  i 

W.  B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 

Dupont  Circle  Building 
Waahingrton.  D.C.  20036 
(AC  202)  DEcatur  2-2311 


NEGOTIATORS  for  transfer  of  news¬ 
paper  properties  —  sale  or  purchase. 
Dixie  Newwapers,  P.  O.  Box  490  Gads¬ 
den.  AU,  86902.  Phone  646-3357. 


SAIiBS-FTNANCING-APPRAISALS  1 
P.  T.  Hines.  Publishers’  Service  i 
Bot  3182,  Greensboro,  N.C.  27402  ' 


The  DIAL  Agency,  1603  Nazareth, 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.  Phone  349-7422  ! 
“America's  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker”  I 

- I 

ITS  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMEINT 
that  boys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  'This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling  I 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AOENCnf  I 
Box  189.  ML  Pleasant,  Mich.  48868  i 


OONFIDBSITIAL  INFORMA'nON 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Oo..  Ventura,  Calif.  93001 


VERNON  V.  PAINE 
Quality  newspapers 
899  W.  Bonita,  Claremont,  Calif.,  91711 


I  CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 
Line  Rates,  Each 
Conseentive  Insertion 
SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Payable  with  | 
order)  4  times  @  S0<  per  line  each 
insertion;  3  times  (9  90d;  2  ®  $1.00; 

1  time  $1.10  per  line.  If  keyed,  add  SOd  I 
for  box  service  and  count  as  1  addi¬ 
tional  line  in  your  copy.  3  lines  minimum,  j 
Air-mail  service  on  blind  ads  $1.00  extra. 


Respondents  answering 
"Help  Wanted"  ads 

Do  not  send  irreplaceable  clippings, 
etc.  in  response  to  Help  Wanted  ads 
until  direct  request  is  made  for  them. 
E&P  cannot  be  responsible  for  their 
return. 


ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS; 

4  times  ®  $1.25  per  line  each  insertion; 

3  times  ®  $1.25:  2  ®  $1.45:  1  time 
$1.55  per  line.  If  keyed,  add  50d  for  box 
service  and  count  as  1  additional  line  in 
your  coppy.  3  lines  minimum.  Air-mail 
service  on  blind  ads  $1.00  extra. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED:  The  use  of  | 
rules,  boldface,  cuts  or  other  decorations  , 
changes  your  classified  ad  to  “classified  i 
display.”  The  rate  for  Classified  Display 
is  $2.50  per  agate  line— $35  per  column  | 

inch  minimum  space. 

DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  AD¬ 
VERTISING.  TUESDAY.  S:00  P.M. 
Count  live  average  words  to  the  line.  No 
abbreviations.  Box  holders’  identities  held 
in  strict  confidence.  Replies  mailed  daily. 
Editor  &  Publisher  reserves  the  right  to 
edit  all  copy.  I 

Editor  &  Publisher  I 

850  ThM  Avo.,  N.  Y.,  N.  Y.  10022 
(AC  212)  Ploia  2-70S0.  I 


DAILY  i 

NEWSPAPERS  ^ 

If  you  are  not  receiv-  \ 

ing  our  daily  news-  \ 

paper  offerings,  please 
write  fully  today.  We  i 

have  daily  availabili-  ! 

ties  for  qualified  cli-  \ 

ents! 

JACK  L  STOLL 

And  Associates 
0381  Hollywood  Boulevard 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  90028 

CALIFORNIA  EXCLUSIVE  WEEKLY, 
offset.  $7,600  down.  Opportunity  for 
ambitious,  capable  publisher.  Joseph 
A.  Snyder,  Newspaper  Broker,  2234  E. 
Romney  a  Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif.,  92806.  | 


BILL  MATTHEW,  Newspaper  Broker. 
129  Buena  Vista  Dr.,  Dunedin,  Fla., 
has  several  quality  dailies  and  weeklies 
available  in  the  Midwest  and  Southeast.  I 
Phone:  AC  (813)  733-2966  i 


CAUFORNIA  EX(3LUSIVE  WEEKLY  | 
in  exceptionally  sound  area.  Good  I 
plant  —  profitable,  interesting  area.  I 
$24,000  down  includes  acets.  receivable, 
minimum  working  capital  needed.  I 
Grossing  $74,000.  J.  A.  Snyder,  Bkr., 
2234  £.  Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim,  | 

Calif.,  92806.  I 

PRIZE-WINNING  WEEKLY  OFFSET  I 
newspaper  in  fast-growing  college  com-  { 
raunity.  $40,000  Gross.  Contact  Robert  I 
Butera,  Esq.,  616  DeKalb  St..  Norris¬ 
town,  Pa..  19401.  (AC  216)  279-7930. 


OALIFOLNIA  WEEKLY  in  one  of  the 
finest  coastal  areas.  Offset  equip.  $7,600  | 
down.  Quick  action  urgent.  J.  A.  Sny-  j 
der.  Newspaper  Broker,  2234  E.  Rom¬ 
neya  Dr..  Anaheim,  Calif.  92806.  (AC 
714)  633-1361. 


SOUTHWE.STERN  WEEKLY,  long  es-  ! 
tablished,  exclusive,  growing  county  j 
seat  with  increasing  iiotential.  Takes  | 
$80,000  cash  to  handle.  Good  tax  situ¬ 
ation  and  pay-off  plan.  References  re-  j 
quired.  L.  F.  l,eurig.  Broker,  Bu.x  469, 
Marlin,  Texas  76661. 


WESTERN  OFFSET  suburban  weekly,  1 
exclusive  in  its  municipality.  New  I 
press — fine  equipment — high  potential.  I 
$40,000  cash  down.  Joseph  A.  Snyder,  I 
Newspaper  Broker,  2234  E.  Romneya  I 
Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif.,  92805.  ; 

EXCELLENT  INDIANA  WEEKLY  i 
20-M  net.  Good  labor.  Low  d/payment.  I 
LEN  raiGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  189,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich.  48858 


TELL  A  PRINTER  FRIEND  about  this 
one.  Weekly  and  job  shop,  well-located 
Idaho  town,  grossing  $16,000  annually. 
Owner  will  take  $14,000  including 
brick  bldg,  and  inventory.  ’’Best  buy 
I’ve  seen.”  Write:  Harris  Ellsworth, 
Licensed  Broker,  Box  609,  Roseburg; 
Oreg.,  97480. 


TREMENDOUS  POTENTIAL 
IN  SUBURBAN  WEEKLY 
in  mushrooming  area.  September  most 
profitable  in  history.  Sell  for  down 
payment  of  last  month’s  NBTT  profit; 
total  price  only  twenty  times  that. 
Other  publisher  commitments  cause 
once-in-lifetime  opportunity.  Contact:  | 
DuPree  Jordan.  Jr.,  Jordan  Newspa¬ 
pers,  Lenox  Box  18644,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  < 
30326.  I 


TWO  ARIZ.  WEEKUES  W/BLDG. 

Gross  $56M ;  $80M  w/$14M  down. 
Dean  Sellers,  625  E.  Main,  Mesa.  Ariz. 
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AlVNOUNCEME^TS 

Newspapers  For  Sale 

COI/ORADO  WEEKLY.  $80,000.  Tre¬ 
mendous  growth  area.  Gross  up  20%. 
Net  above  $20,000.  State  financial 
ability.  Box  661,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WILL  SELL  ON  CONTRACT  to  top 
man  and  wife  weekly  team,  a  good 
offset  weekly  now  grossing  $75,000. 
Has  complete  letterpress  equi|>ment  or 
can  remain  offset ;  printed  at  central 
plant.  Man-wife  team  can  take  home 
at  least  $15,000  a  year.  Write  Box  660, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


WIS.  CX).-SEAT  WEEKLY,  price  $85M 
Far  below  what  owners  paid. 

M.  R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans. 

Newspapers  Wanted 

$50,000  CASH  for  down  payment  on 
the  best  large  weekly  or  small  daily 
in  exclusive  field;  27  years’  experience 
as  owner  of  weekly  &  daily  properties. 
Not  a  broker.  We  mean  business.  Write 
fully  first  letter;  will  furnish  financial 
references.  If  you  want  to  sell  within 
the  next  year,  write  to  Bert  Carlyle, 
525  N.  Kansas,  Topeka,  Kansas,  66608. 
(AC  913)  CE  8-9633. 


INDIVIDUAT,  would  like  to  buy  weekly 
or  small  daily  in  Zone  9.  Up  to  $50,000 
down.  Box  661,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

Features  Available 

WEEKLY  STAMP  NEWS  COLUMN, 
600-900  words  with  photos.  Detjen 
Philatelic  News,  Pleasant  Valley,  N.Y. 


’•TELE-LAUGHS”— new  TV  1-col.  gag- 
cartoons  for  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers.  For  samples,  prices  write: 
J.  B.  Crossen,  270  E  Main  St.,  Moores- 
town,  N.J.,  08057. 


WEEKLY  (X)LUMN  WOMEN’S  SIDE. 
White  House  and  Washington.  $5  week, 
$15  month ;  with  pix  $7  week,  $25 
month.  Free  sample.  Box  669,  Editor 
&  Publisher, 

Fillers 

FILLERS  WITH  ALTERNATE  HBDVDS 
Save  editorial  and  composing  costs. 
P.O.  Box  6451,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  94101 

Hot  Embttssinf(—iiold  Stamping 

Tu|)  Quality — Prompt  Servioe — ^WA  2-6860. 
HESS  &  YOUNG 

1118  N.  3  St.,  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  19123. 

Press  Engineers 

Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
56-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn.  N.  Y.  11231 
JAckson  2-6106 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICJ;S 

Press  Engineers 


Newspaper  Presses  and  Conveyors 

THE  EDWARDS  TRANSFER 
Co..  Inc. 

1100  Ross  Ave.  -  1316  Ashland  St. 
Dallas,  Texas  75202  Riverside  1-6363 

ERECTING  DISJtANTLING 
TRUCKING  REPAIRING 
AND  PROCESSING 
Serving  the  South  and  S.W.  since  1900 


EQUIPMENT  MART 

Composing  Room 

INTERTYPE  C-2.  TTS  unit,  adaptor 
keyboard,  visulite  magazine,  time  clock, 
counter,  electric  pot,  feeder.  S#  16126. 

LINOTYPE,  model  34  Range  Master, 
electric  pot,  6  mold  disk.  Star  quadder, 
Mohr  saw,  blower,  8  extra  lower  splits, 
72  channel  all  the  way. 

LINOTYPE,  Comet,  electric.  TTS 
unit,  adaptor  keyboard,  counter,  timer, 
2100. 

LINO'TYPE.  model  8,  electric  pot, 
swinging  keyboard,  S#  47000, 

ELROD,  model  E,  gas,  with  molds, 
well  cleaning  unit. 

LUDLOW,  gas.  S#  8800,  12  pt.  22% 
em  mold. 

VANDERCOOK  325G  proof  press, 
new  plastic  rollers. 

VANDERCOOK  model  23  automatic 
galley  proof  press  15  x  25. 

VANDERCOOK  Repro  proof  press, 
model  467,  fully  automatic  with  frisket, 
20  X  20. 

CLAYBOURNE  Repro  proof  press. 
19  X  26.  fully  iiowered,  new  rubber 
rol  lers. 

HAMMOND  Back  shaver. 

MONOMELT  Plane-O-Plate  roUry 
back  shaver. 

8-COLUMN  HAMMOND  E-Z  Kaster. 

HAMMOND  Ben  Franklin  saw, 

NELSON  cost-cutter  bench  saw. 

MORRISON  slug  stripper. 

SINGLE  AD  BANKS. 

GAPCO  Color  fountain. 

ALICO  Evenray  mat  dryer. 
Universal  Printing  Equipment  Co.  Inc. 

Lyndhurst,  New  Jersey  07071 
N.J.  201-438-3744  N.Y.  OX  6-6468 


USED  VARITYPER,  model  610F  and 
one  used  Headliner,  model  800  for  sale. 
Write:  144  Northview  Terr.,  Rochester, 
N.Y.  14621. 


GOSS  H.  D.  MAT  ROLLER.  $1500. 
Excellent  condition.  Greeneville  Sun, 
Greeneville,  Tenn.,  37743. 

THE  NATION’S  NEWSPAPER  FORMS 
roll  on  L.  &  B.  Heavy  Duty  Newspai>er 
Turtles — $84.50  to  $97.50,  fob  Elkin. 
Write  for  literature.  L.  &  B.  SALES 
COMPANY,  111-113  W.  Market  St.. 
Elkin,  North  Carolina,  28621. 

Ph.  (AC  919)  836-1513 


FOR  SALE:  MODEL  6  LINOTYPE 
...  a  fine,  straight-matter  machine. 
Carlton  County  Vidette,  Carlton.  Minn., 
56718. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  Indicate  location  without  specific  Identification 
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Equipment  Mart 


BUY  OR  SELL  NEW  OR  USED  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT  IN  THIS  BIG  MARKET-PLACE 


HELP  WANTED 

Adminittratito 


Composing  Room 

L#INOTYPE,  model  5,  electric  pot,  over 
#65.000. 

LINOTYPE,  model  ."i.  electric  pot.  over 
#64,000. 

LINOTYPE,  mcxlel  25,  electric  i)ot. 
over  #43,000. 

LINOTYPE,  motlel  31,  4  maKOzines, 
electric  pot.  over  #57,000. 

.411  machiHes  .itill  m  operation  and  in 
excellent  condition.  In.ipectwn  invited! 
UM'KKIl  PT(i.  Kgi'Il'MEXT  COMI’.t.XY 
Passaic.  N.J.  (AC  201)  777-5450 

MaUrtHtm  Equipment  For  Sale 

S8-FOOT  JAMPOL  Powered  Roller 
Conveyor,  Reversible  (8  yrs.  old) 
$2200.  IVo  Saxmayer  Model  SRIC 
Rope  Tyinir  Macliines,  $1500  and  $1000. 
All  in  excellent  condition.  Omtact:  E<l. 
Bennett,  The  Record,  Hackensack, 
N.J.  Phone  201-487-8000. 

TWO  (2)  MARK  I  automatic  Kraft 
undenvrappers.  Serial  Nos.  LH-100  and 
BW-99LH.  Purchase  price  $4,230.00. 
These  machines  use  35  to  50  weight  : 
25"  diameter  roll  kraft;  15"  width. 
Contact;  Mr.  Harry  Robinson,  Mail- 
room  Foreman,  Trenton  Times,  Tren¬ 
ton,  N.J.,  08605. 

Material  For  Sale 

31"BURTON  ROTARY  PERFORATOR 
new  heads,  $250.  A-Fine  Letter  Serv-  ; 
ice,  P.O.  Box  5161,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  ' 
55104. 

MOTOROLA  RADIO  SYSTEM  for  sale. 
Already  set  up  on  newspaper  frequen- 
cy.  Base  section  with  20  mobile  units. 
Two  years  old.  in  perfect  condition. 
Original  cost  $11.000 — will  sell  for  $C.> 
000.  Will  consider  selling  some  units 
separately.  American  Printing  Co.. 
4120  N.  38th  Ave..  Phoenix,  Arizona. 
(AC  60 J I  272-6631. 

39"  SEYBOLD  PAPER  CUTTER 
power  clamp  &  ta!>e— 2  HP  motor.  220 
2-pha8e.  A-Fine  Letter  Service.  P.O. 
Box  5161.  St.  Paul.  Minn.,  55104 


Perforator  Tape 

LOWEST  PRICE  and  best  quality 
perforator  tai)es  in  USA.  $.31  per  mil 
for  8"  and  $.96  for  14" — all  widths 
%  fob  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Cartons  only. 
Order  now  from: 

PORTAGE  NEWSPAPER  SUPPLY 
44  £.  Exchange  !3t.,  Akron,  Ohio  44308 

Photoengraving  Equipment 

TASOPE  DELUXE 
PHOTOENGRAVING  EQUIPMENT 
8  X  10  inch  T.xsoi)e  deluxe  camera  :  3 
half  tone  screens:  plate  whirler  :  metal 
printer:  plate  develo|)er  tank:  etch'ng 
machine :  straight-line  router.  Cost 
new  $1,500.  Use^i  two  years.  Sale  price: 
$800.  Box  603.  Exlitor  &  Publisher. 

Presses  &  Machinery 

6  GOSS  UNITS 

1  double  folder.  22*li''.  1  color  hump. 

2  HMl  H.P.  AC  drives,  reels  and  ten¬ 
sions.  Available  now. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO, 

"Newspaper  E(iui|>ment  Dealers” 
11426  Penrose  St,,  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 


PRESS  MOTOR,  variable  speeil,  35HP. 
with  controls;  3-phase.  60-cyo1e.  1140 
RPM.  220  volts.  72  amps.  Complete, 
crated,  loaded,  f.o.h.  Daily  Inde|>en- 
dent,  Anderson,  S.C.  $2,500. 

Wood  Pre-Register  mnch.,21%"  cut-off 
Wallistar  Bundler — rebuilt 
Universal  Printing  Equipment  Co.  Inc. 

Lyndhurst,  New  Jersey  07071 
N.  J.  201-438-3744  N.  Y.  OX  5-5458 

ALL  MODELS 

Linotypes — Intertypes — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  Church  Street,  N.  Y..  N.  Y.  10007 


Presses  &  Machinery 


PRESS-STEREO  GIVEAWAY! 
Only  $5,000  F.O.B.  our  floor  for  the 
finest  condition  press-stereo  equipment 
offered  in  the  country  today.  Have  con¬ 
verted  to  offset  and  must  vacate  by 
Noveml)er;  Goss  #670  Straightline 
semi-cylindrical  4-decker  with  combina¬ 
tion  color  top  deck  plus  color  hump. 
Reversible  top  unit  makes  one  of  the 
most  flexible  color  presses  ever  built. 
Up  to  32  pages  full  size:  64  tab.  plus 
color.  21*4"  cutoff.  Top  quality  repro¬ 
duction:  samples  on  re<iue8t.  Package 
includes  complete  stereo  set-up  in¬ 
cluding  Sta-Hi  former.  Sta-Hi  enclosed 
router,  composing  room  chases,  etc. 
South-bound  freight  cost  is  low.  Our 
loss  is  your  gain  if  you  act  quickly. 
Phone:  Daily  News-Miner  publisher 
C.  W.  Snedden,  Fairlwinks.  Alaska.  9U7- 
456-6661  or  wire. 


1955-1959  I 

GOSS  UNIVERSAL  22^4 

8  Units — 2  CJolor  Cylinders — 9  Reverses 
— Balloon  Former — Skip  Slitter — End 
Roll  Stands — Power  Hoists — Rewinder 
— 2  AC  Drives — Wood  Pony  Autoplate. 

.ivailable  Sept.  1.  1965 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St..  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4590  ! 

(lOING  OFFSET  Available  December  , 
Miehle  press  #14872.  De.xter  swing-  j 
back  fecxler  #5736.  ^parate  Eclipse  | 
folder  #2076.  Press-feetler-folder.  $1,-  ' 
600.  Ludlow,  nine  fonts,  case,  sticks. 
^5872.  $3,750.  Hammond  Easy  Raster, 
elec..  6-coiumn.  $250.  (las  caster,  5- 
column.  $150.  Bench  saw,  $200.  Heavy 
duly  saw,  $300.  Hammond  router.  $200. 
All  excellent  condition.  Sec  in  o|>eni- 
tion.  The  Sun-Journal.  Br(K>kville.  Fla., 
3:U>12. 

TWO  UNIT.  MODEL  6  VANGUARD. 
purcha8e<l  new  in  March  1065.  Heady 
for  immeiliate  delivery.  Press  equip]>e*l 
with  roll  stands,  mill  roll  hooks,  water 
levelers  nnd  mfeed  devices.  Reposses¬ 
sion. 

L'niversal  Printing  Equipment  Co.  Inc. 

Lyndhurst.  New  Jersey  07071 
N.J.  201-438-3744  N.Y.  OX  5-5458 

WITH  TEARS  IN  OUR  EYES,  we  re 
about  to  junk  one  of  the  nation's  finest 
datbeds.  Last  chance  to  buy  sui^erbly- 
maintained  AB  Duplex  that  prints  and 
runs  like  a  dream.  Rebuilt  1957 — all 
rubber  rollers  —  fine  reproduction  — 
trouble  free.  Make  us  an  offer:  it 
would  be  a  tragetly  to  scrap  It.  B<»x 
623.  £<litor  &  Publisher. 

MODEL  E  DUPLEX  PRESS.  S#1548 
complete  with  V  belt  drive,  variable 
speed  motor,  rollers  and  chases,  run¬ 
ning  on  65"  stock.  Can  be  seen  In 
oi»€ration.  dianging  over  to  Rotary  for 
more  capacity.  Contact : 

Henry  B.  Relley.  Jr.. 
SOMERSET  AMERICAN 
Somerset.  Pennsylvania 

MODEL  DUPLEX  WEB  PRESS. 
Prints  4,  6  or  8  standard  or  8,  12  or 
16  tab  pages.  Variable  speed  motor 
and  control  panel.  In  mint  condition. 
Asking  $4,000  on  our  door.  Available 
on  or  j^K)ut  October  30.  Menomonee 
Falls  News.  P.O.  Box  346,  Menomonee 
Falls.  Wisconsin  53055. 

COLE  FOLDERS 

*4.  comb,  can  (SLUE  FOLD. 

TRIM  product  in  one  operation.  24.- 
000  copies  per  hour — accurate.  AdnT>t- 
ahle  to  all  rotary  presses.  Okla.  City 
Mach.  Wks.  Inc..  1637  W.  Main.  Okla. 
City.  Okla.  73104  (AC  405)  CE  6-8841. 

ATF  SOLNA  PERFECTOR  PRESS. 
18^  X  24%  sheet  size.  New  1961.  $12.- 
000.  Call  TB  2-6030.  Mr.  Skotcher. 
Paragraph  Press.  Inc.,  4264  Grand 
River.  Detroit,  Mich.,  48208. 

(JOSS  POLDER  with  collect  cylinder 
22%**  cut-off,  for  semi-cylindrical  and 
tubular  presses.  Contact :  Ed.  Eyliers, 
The  Elkhart  Truth,  Elkhart,  Ind., 
46515. 


Presses  &  Machinery 


'  GOING  INTO 

NEWSPAPER  BUSINESS? 

'  Then,  you  must  have  machinery  and 
equipment  suitable  for  the  daily  po¬ 
tential  circulation  and  advertising.  We 
have  a  complete  plant  ready  to  go  in 
excellent  condition,  on  immediate  notice 
which  can  be  in  your  selected  position 
anywhere  in  the  United  States  in  a 
matter  of  weeks.  Plant  capable  of  a 
daily  newspaper  of  approximately  76.- 
000  circulation.  No  brokers,  please. 
Price  will  be  discussed  with  interested 
substantial  buyers.  Reply  to  Box  1366, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

GOSS  ~ 
UNITUBE 
4-Page  Unit 
Tension  Lockup 

Vacuum  Back 
Casting  Box  and 
Boring  Machines  for 
Tension  Plate  Slots 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC. 

420  Lexington  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10017 

23  36  Harris  Offset  Press 

23  X  30  Harris  Offset  Press 
2  Ludlows  Gas  or  Electric  Pot 
4  Calw,  w/Mats  (Send  for  List) 

M«iel  5 — 8 — 31  Linotypes 
Hoe  Dbi.  Page  Tail  Cutter  21*-j 
APEX  PTG.  MAtniNBRY  CO..  INC. 
210  Elizabeth  St..  New  York.  N.Y.  10012 
(AC  212)  966-0070 

Stereotype  Equipment  For  Sale 

3%  TON  HOE  STEREO  POT,  gas- 
fired.  with  hand  pump.  Plate  finisher. 
Hoe,  22%°  cut-off,  semi-cylindrical. 
Page  casting  box,  semi,  Hoe.  Flat 
casting  box,  S-coIumn,  Hoe,  hand-pour. 
All  pieces  in  daily  use.  Available  late 
October.  Make  an  offer  for  the  lot. 
John  Musgat,  Ansonia  (Conn.)  .Sen¬ 
tinel.  (AC  203)  734-2546. 

STA-HI  MASTER  ROUTER  23^' 
cut-off,  now  available.  George  C.  Ox¬ 
ford,  Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho  88701. 

Wanted  to  Buy 

CUTLER-HAMMER  HEAVY  DUTY  8 
wire  Conveyor  and/or  component  units 
and  parts. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

"Newspaper  Prees  Erectors” 

11426  Penrose  St..  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 

FULL-PAGE  FLAT  CAST  SHAVER. 
Must  )ie  in  excellent  condition.  Descrilie 
make  and  age.  New  Glasgow  News. 
New  Glasgow,  Nova  Scotia.  Phone  (AC 
902)  752-1581. 


NEWSPAPER  PRE5SSES 
CWMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St.,  N.Y.  N.Y.  10017  OX  7-4690 


WANTED  flllllllllllllllllllllllllU 

TO  BUY 

^  6  press  units  with  2  or  3  color 
I  humps,  balloon  folders,  reels. 
S  Prefer  23i''<"  cut-off.  Speed  4S 
m  to  S0,000.  Not  over  10  to  15 
m  years  old.  Must  be  available  by 
s  January  1,  1967. 


■  Editor  &  Poblisher  S 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^ 


ASSISTANT  to  Business  Man.iger  on 
fast-growing  daily  in  Area  ity  of 
,  72,000.  Experienced  in  newsr>:ti>er  busi- 
I  ness  department  necessary.  \Vr:te  Box 
638,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

BUSINESS  MANAGER  iseetied  I'y  Ohio 
weekly.  Experienced  in  both  riniilation 
,  and  ^vertising  nece8sa.ry.  -  ;:'l  com- 
I  plete  resume  to  Box  640,  Editor  ii  Pub- 
!  lisher, 

!  EDITORIAL^^RETARY 

Southern  California  daily,  in  ulcal  com¬ 
munity  of  130,000,  has  opening  for 
i  editorial  secretary  who  is  more  than 
j  just  another  secretary.  (Tumplet<  -^eere- 
I  tarial  competence  a  must,  liut  .lob  in¬ 
volves  varied  and  demanding  other 
I  duties  requiring  highly  intelligent,  alert 
j  and  energetic  young  woman.  Write  or 
telephone  inquiries  or  full  ilelail.i  to 
Pat  Patterson,  Personnel  Manager.  The 
Press-Enterprise  Co.,  Box  792,  River¬ 
side,  California  (Phone  714-6.S4-I200). 

MAN/WIFE  TEAM  with  gotsl  record 
I  in  weekly  newspaper  business.  Chance 
!  to  operate  your  own  large  weekly:  can 
I  become  part  or  full  owners  later.  Top- 
‘  notch  team  with  good  record  and  ex¬ 
perience  write  to  Box  664.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Circulation 

;  EDCPERIENCED  C.M.  for  unusual  op- 
:  portunity  in  sizeable  operation  in  Zone 
4.  Must  have  experience  in  all  phases 
of  circulation,  ^nd  full  resume  and 
salary  requirements  to  Box  174,  Editor 
A  Publisher.  Your  confidence  respect^. 

EXPERIENCED  CIRCULATOR  to^ 
erate  large  agency  in  Zone  2.  Bquiva- 
,  lent  to  a  small  newspaper,  this  agency 
‘  needs  a  man  capable  of  handling  all 
'  phases  of  circulation — newsboys,  news¬ 
stands.  office  staff,  etc.  Located  in  a 
I  prosperous  area  with  great  potential 
i  and  a  special  area  edition,  ^tensive 
promotion  has  provided  great  clrcula- 
^  lion  gains.  Agency  has  grown  in  size. 

I  Experienced  circulators  with  promotion 
I  and  management  abilities  can  apply  to 
I  Box  590.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

FAtrrORY  REPRESENTATIVF,  — Ex. 
pending  company  desires  ambitious, 
circulation-orient^  man  in  the  26-36 
‘  age  bracket.  (Tonsiderable  travel  to 
]  circulation  and  industrial  accounts,  with 
a  future  as  sales  executive.  Relocate. 

,  Area  6  at  factory  with  salary,  expensss 
and  bonuses.  Send  full  resume  to  Bos 
636,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SELF-STARTING  Circulation  Manager 
for  5500  Northern  Ohio  Offset  daily 
that  has  seed  plante<l  for  immeiliate 
growth.  Opportunity  for  district  man¬ 
ager  to  set  out  on  his  own.  Salary  plus 
bonus.  Tell  all.  Norwalk  Reflector. 
Norwalk,  Ohio.  44857. 

Classified  Advertising 

OPPORTUNITY  for  all  around  experi¬ 
enced  man  to  become  assistant  classi¬ 
fied  manager  on  active  morning,  eve¬ 
ning  and  Sunday  combination,  (Thsut 
2.  Must  be  able  to  handle  staff  of  seven 
outside  salesmen  and  sixteen  position 
telephone  room.  Large  classified  dis¬ 
play  volume.  Starting  salary  open. 
Position  will  lead  to  classifieil  man¬ 
ager’s  job.  Write  details  of  experience, 
education,  family  status  and  minimum 
salary  acceptable.  Box  622.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Display  .4dvertising 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  small 
daily  (1’'5  man  department).  Area  4. 
Good  salary  and  commission  for  man 
who  can  produce.  Hard  work  in  good 
community  with  good  growth  jioten- 
tial.  Full  resume,  salary  requir^,  in 
confidence,  to  Box  639,  Editor  &  Pub- 
I  lisher. 

I  DAILY  NEWSPAPER  GROUP  in 
'  South  has  opening  for  an  experienced 
I  national  advertising  manager  familiar 
I  with  solicitation  national  accounts, 

I  merchandising  helps,  etc.  Starting 
i  salary  $600.  Increase  to  $700  within  2 
I  years;  also  fringe  benefits.  Good 
I  future.  Sell  yourself  in  letter  to  Box 
'  618,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  October  23.  1965 


Help  Wanted 

READ  THESE  COLUMNS  FOR  THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY 


Display  Adt^ertising 


YounK  I 

Experunoed 

RETAIL 
ADVERTISING 
SALESMAN  i 

With  u  to  5  years'  proven  ability  and 
experience.  Strong  on  layout  and  copy,  i 
to  sell  and  promote  space  in  the  fast-  | 
eat-crowing,  16-month-old  offset  mom-  I 
ing  newspaper  in  North  Central  In- 
(hana.  Good  salary,  commission  and  I 
expenses,  plus  company  benefits.  | 

Write  giving  background 
and  qualifications  to: 

Bnx  580,  Editor  &  Publisher 

FLORIDA  East  Coast  shopping  news,  i 
being  converted  into  weekly,  iirovides 
opportunity  for  young  man  trained  in 
advertising  and  ready  to  assume  man¬ 
agerial  responsibilities.  Corner  Enter-  ^ 
prises.  Inc.,  Box  7007,  Orlando,  Fla., 
32804.  j 

AD  SALESMAN  needed  by  weekly  in 
Ohio.  Must  be  willing  to  work  hard —  I 
able  to  produce.  Excellent  remunern-  I 
tion.  If  you  think  you  have  the  am-  ^ 
bition,  .and  qualify,  air-mail  complete 
resume  immediately  to  Box  604,  Editor  | 
&  Publisher. 


ADVER'nSING  MANAGER  or  sec¬ 
ond  man  for  responsible  adver¬ 
tising  position  in  highly  compete- 
tive  Southern  California  area 
State  qualifications  fully.  Box  612, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CAREER  OPPORTUNITY  for  man  ; 
with  know-how  to  sell  top  accounts  on 
progressive  Midwest  100,000  MEI&S.  I 
8150  and  up,  plus  incentives  and  ! 
fringe  benefits.  Box  633,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

HIGHLY-SPECIALIZED  space  selling 
position  working  with  salesmen  in 
other  departments  developing  color  ad¬ 
vertising.  Magazine  background  help¬ 
ful.  Attractive  salary  commensurate 
with  experience.  Box  628,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

NEWSPAPER  RETAIL 
ADVER'nSING  SALESMAN 
Preferably  around  25-30  years  of  age 
with  approximately  6  years'  experience. 
Must  be  able  to  make  layouts,  write 
copy  and  sell  new  accounts.  Good 
starting  salary,  car  allowance  and 
commission.  Write,  giving  complete 
information  to:  Jack  Miller,  Adver¬ 
tising  Manager,  Herald-Tribune  & 
Journal,  Sarasota.  Fla.,  33678. 

SPACE  SALESMAN  WANTED 
Space  salesman  with  executive  poten¬ 
tial  for  leading  membership  publica¬ 
tion.  Metropolitan  area.  Unique  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Straight  salary-security.  Must 
bo  experienced.  Box  636,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

AGGRESSIVE,  WORKING  advertising 
manager  for  fast-growing  morning  and 
Sunday  paper — 16,000  brax:ket.  Man  we 
need  must  have  wide  experience  in  all 
phases  advertising  department.  College 
degree  preferable.  Salary  open,  ^x 
680.  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

MOVE  UP — to  advertising  director  of 
36.000  M  &  E  combination  offset  daily 
and  Sunday  newspaper  in  Pacific 
Northwest.  Seek  ambitious  man  with 
knowledge  of  all  phases  of  advertising, 
capable  of  handling  people  and  to  meet 
the  challenges  of  aggressive  community 
and  newspapers.  Write  or  contact 
James  Tonkin,  Business  Manager, 
Herald  .and  Republic,  Yakima.  Wash¬ 
ington,  98901. 

UNDER  10,000  Northeastern  Daily 
wants  "take  charge"  ad  manager. 
Heavy  on  planning — thorough  on  carry 
out.  Good  pay,  Imnuses  based  on  re¬ 
sults.  Will  move.  Give  full  resumd  first 
letter.  Box  690,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COURT  HOUSE  REPO«TER  for  live 
afternoon  daily  in  Southwest.  Box  644, 
Editor  &  Publisher, 


MANAGING  EDITOR— Great  chal¬ 

lenge  for  young  man  (28-40)  in  a  live, 
booming  area.  Experience  on  desk  and 
wire,  plus  ability  to  assigu,  train  and  , 
plan.  New  Offset  plant  with  hospitali¬ 
zation,  vacation,  profit-sharing.  Circu¬ 
lation  6,000.  We  are  looking  for  a  man  ^ 
who  wants  to  work  to  put  out  a  top- 
notch  daily  .  .  .  and  we  are  willing 
to  pay  for  it.  This  is  a  great  oppor¬ 
tunity!  Box  522,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER  for  general  news  work, 
including  sports.  Should  be  able  to  use 
camera,  or  be  trained.  Will  consider 
recent  college  graduate.  PM  newsim- 
Iier  with  15,000  circulation  in  progres¬ 
sive  industrial  community.  Please  state 
salary  expectations.  Box  504,  Editor  & 
Publisher, 

IF  YOU  HAVE  A  GOOD  EDUCA'nON.  j 
and  sound  training  on  a  smaller  paper,  ' 
there  may  be  the  opportunity  you  have  j 
been  looking  for  on  The  Utica  Daily  ' 
Press  or  Utica  Observer-Dispatch.  We 
have  openings  for  a  deskman,  two  re¬ 
porters  and  a  bureau  reporter-photog-  , 
rapher  at  $133  days,  $137.60  nights  for 
those  whose  background  and  experi-  ; 
ence  qualifies  them  as  journeymen.  : 
Write:  M.  C.  Taylor,  Executive  Editor,  i 

BRIGHT  BOY  MADE  GOOD— Need  re¬ 
placement  for  sports,  general  news  ' 
editor  who  has  b^n  promoted.  Prefer 
young  man  with  ability  to  organize  i 
and  write  good,  solid  copy.  J-degree 
helpful  but  not  necessary.  We  will 
train  you.  Suburban  string  of  weeklies  I 
in  northwest  Chicago  suburbs.  Apply  ; 
to:  Dave  Barnes.  Editor.  Pickwick 
Newspapers.  29  Fairview,  Park  Ridge.  I 
III.,  60068. 

- 1 

DESKMAN,  experienced,  willing  to  I 
work — write  heads,  read  copy,  rewrite 
—occasional  feature.  Immediate  open¬ 
ing.  Daily  in  Connecticut  city  of  100.- 
000.  Five-day,  40-hr.  week.  Benefits.  | 
State  salary  desired.  Box  600,  Editor  &  ■ 
Publisher.  | 

STATEHOUSE  REPORTER.  Must 
have  legislative  experience.  Salary 
open.  Midwest.  Send  resume  to  Box 
682.  Editor  A  Publisher.  | 

CITY  DESK  NEEDS  alert  young  re¬ 
porter  from  weekly,  small  daily  or 
J-scbool.  General  reimrting,  city  hall, 
light  features — and  must  know  or  be 
able  to  learn  camera  (press,  reflex  or 
35mm.)  13,000  St.  Louis  area  daily: 
ideal  place  to  work  and  learn.  Unload 
your  worries  on  Box  630,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

COPY  EDITORS — Progressive  newspa¬ 
per  in  Midwest  has  openings  for  two 
experienced  copy  readers.  Write  to  Box 
610,  Blditor  A  Publisher. 

COPY  READER  —  Fully  experienced 
man  for  universal  desk  of  combination 
daily  in  Chart  Area  2.  Immediate  and 
excellent  opportunity.  Good  salary  — 
outstanding  employe  benefits — 35-hour 
week.  Reply  in  confidence  stating  age, 
work  experience,  marital  status,  salary 
desired  and  references  to  Box  646,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 

DEISKMAN  for  100,000  p.m.  daily  in 
Zone  1.  Send  resume,  replaceable  clips, 
references,  salary  requirements  in  first 
letter.  Box  611,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  SPORTS  EDITOR  for 
9.000  ABC  daily.  Must  be  able  to  han¬ 
dle  all  phases  of  sports.  Salary  open. 
Many  fringe  benefits.  Write  full  par¬ 
ticulars  to  James  P.  Hitchcock.  iSib., 
Hibbing  Daily  Tribune,  Hibbing,  Minn.. 
55746.  i 

EDITORIAL  CARTOONIST  for  news-  ; 
minded  television  station.  New  and  j 
exciting  field  for  political  cartoonist.  I 
Animation  experience  helpful,  but  not  ; 
necessary.  Ray  Moore.  WSB^TV,  At¬ 
lanta.  Ga..  30309.  Phone  (AC  912) 
875-7221. 

GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  RHn»ORTER 
Southeastern  a.m.  daily  that  rates  with 
the  best.  Excellent  opportunity  for  a 
reporter  with  2  to  4  years'  experience. 
Box  647,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  second  I 
sports  writer  on  The  Wausau  Daily  | 
Record-Herald,  circulation  20,000.  Ap-  | 
plicant  must  1^  J-graduate  or  have  the  ' 
equivalent  in  new8pai>er  exiierience. 
New  plant — excellent  working  condi-  | 
tions — many  company  benefits.  Reply 
to:  Ben  Lewis.  Sports  Editor,  Wausau 
Daily  Record- He  raid,  Wausau,  Wiscon¬ 
sin  54402,  giving  resume  and  salary  | 
requirements. 


INVESTIGATIVE  REPORTER  for 
news-minded  television  station.  Don't 
need  broadcaster ;  do  need  courageous, 
experienced,  hard-digging  newsman. 
Ray  Moore,  WSB-TV,  Atlanta.  Ga.,  , 
30309.  Phone  (AC  912)  875-7221. 

ROOM  TO  GROW  —  Staff  expansion,  i 
Five  reporters  needed  for  25,000  Zone  | 
5  daily.  College  graduate  $105  weekly 
to  start;  three  years'  experience  $125  | 
weekly.  Box  631,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

TWO  JOB  OPENINGS  for  police  and  I 
court  reporter  and  sports  writer  on  , 
afternoon  daily  in  Piedmont  section  of 
Virginia  near  scenic  Blue  Ridge  Moun¬ 
tains.  Good  pay  and  short  hours.  Box 
632,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

TWO  OPENINGS:  District  News  Edi¬ 
tor  and  Women's  Desk  Reporter  needed 
by  Missouri  newspaiier.  (Irowing  paper 
-growing  college  city.  Will  consider 
beginners  or  veterans.  State  resume, 
salary  range;  give  telephone  number. 
Box  637,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

WWIIE  EXPANDING  OITR  OPERATION 
Award-winning  blast  Coast  offset  week¬ 
ly  group  needs  all-around  man  to 
take  complete  charge  of  a  2.500  circu¬ 
lation  weekly.  Mostly  editorial  work, 
but  needs  to  know— or  he  willing  to 
learn — entire  operation.  Good  job  now. 
Great  potential  with  a  growing,  youth¬ 
ful  staff.  Box  625,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

WIRE  EDITOR — expert  on  layout,  who 
can  control  news  and  pix  flow  for 
small  daily  and  produce  sparkling  \ 
pages.  Fiv^ay.  Area  4.  Full  resume.  ' 
salary  required,  in  confidence.  Box  , 
621,  Editor  A  Publisher.  I 

YOUNG  MALE  REPORTER  needed 
by  outstanding  county  weekly  in  Ohio. 
Prefer  camera  ability.  ExceHent  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  lenm,  earn  and  advance. 
Good  pay.  Write  immediately  to  Box 
620,  EMitor  A  Publisher. 

AGGRESSIVE  6-DAY  27,000  DAILY 
has  immediate  opportunity  for  fast, 
live  sports  reporter.  Want  good  imagi¬ 
native  writer  who  is  quick  on  desk. 
Right  man  could  be  our  sports  editor 
within  3  years.  Exceptionally  clean  city 
— industrial  farm  resort  area,  100-miles 
from  Chicago.  Write  full  information, 
enclosing  clips,  to:  Editor.  Janesville 
Gazette.  Janesville.  Wis.,  53546. 

CITY  DESK  ASSISTANT  —  Unusual 
opportunity  on  Eastern  capita  I  city 
p.m.  for  experienced  all-around  re- 
liorter  who  would  like  to  move  to  a 
city  desk  spot.  Should  have  degree, 
minimum  3  years'  experience;  prefer¬ 
ably  but  not  necessarily  some  rewrite, 
desk  Iwckground.  If  you're  currently 
a  small-city  reporter  or  desk  man 
ready  to  move  up,  this  is  the  chance 
you’ve  lieen  waiting  for.  Send  full 
resume  and  representative  clippings  to 
Box  683,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

CITY  EDITOR 

To  lead  staff  of  ten  on  25  I 
thousand  expanding  p.m.  daily 
in  news-filled  university  town. 

Need  aggressive  and  creative  I 

professional  who  knows  news, 
layout  and  pictures.  Chart  . 

Area  4.  Write  Box  672,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNITY  for  ag¬ 
gressive  young  man  or  woman  with 
two  or  three  years’  experience  in 
editing  and  reporting.  In  fast-growing 
university-metropolitan  complex.  Write 
I  Bill  Rives.  Denton  (Texas)  Reconl- 
Chronicle. 


Editorial 


COPY 

EDITORS 

Opportunities  tor  en¬ 
terprising,  imaginative 
men.  Quality  news¬ 
paper  operating  split 
desks  —  foreign,  na¬ 
tional,  state,  local  — 
seeks  top-flight  young 
men.  Salaries  rank  with 
top  in  nation.  Full  de¬ 
tails,  please. 

Box  595, 

Editor  &  Publisher 


DESKMAN 

with  at  least  one  year's  experience  for 
progressive  daily  (49M)  in  Zone  3.  Ex¬ 
cellent  opfiortvnity  for  advancement  for 
responsible,  alert  newsman.  Box  682, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

DESK  MAN  for  Lower  Michigan 
medium-sized  daily.  Excellent  pay, 
fringe  benefits  and  working  conditions 
for  sharp  man.  Box  667,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

EXCELLB24T  OPPORTUNITY  for  en¬ 
ergetic  young  reporter  on  medium-sized 
p.m.  in  Maryland.  Interesting  greneral 
assignment  work  on  proud  newspaper 
team  with  gx>od  chances  for  growth. 
Send  clips  and  resume  to:  Personnel 
Dir.,  The  Daily  Mail,  Hagerstown,  Md.. 
21740.  _ 

EXPERIENCED  DBSKMEN  for  morn¬ 
ing  competitive  daily.  Must  bo  idea 
men  as  well  as  professional  editors. 
We’re  strong  on  principles  and  inven¬ 
tiveness,  with  a  need  for  talent  and 
ambition.  Our  area  is  in  a  cultural 
and  industrial  renaissance,  which  we 
are  aiding.  We  need  takfr-charge  men. 
Box  660,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  NEWSMAN  for  city- 
side  opening.  Growing  70,000  p.m.  in 
Michigan.  Send  complete  resume  to  Box 
658.  ^itor  A  Publisher. 

GENERAL  NEWS  REPORTER,  degree 
holder  preferred.  Top  i>ay.  working 
conditions  and  fringes.  Good  future 
with  rapidly-expanding  operation  of 
34,000  circulation.  Write  or  'phone: 
Bert  Lindenfeld.  Managing  Editor. 
The  News-Palladium.  Benton  Harbor. 
Mich..  49022^ _ 

IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  general 
news  reporter  with  some  experience. 
Good  pay,  working  conditions,  fringe 
benefits.  location;  15.000  circulation 
afternoon  daily  in  Chart  Area  2.  Write 
fully  giving  education,  experience, 
draft  status,  salary  range,  etc.  Box 
689.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
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WAITED 

Editorial 


HEIJ*  WANTED 
Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 
Miscellaneous 


HEIJ*  WANTED 
Production 


Hiffh  pay,  trarel,  advancement! 
■‘Wt>RU).WIDE  JOB  GUIDE”  liata  ' 
460  sources.  Resume  outline  inclu<le<l.  | 
$2.  Advance,  162  W.  42  St.,  Suite  .ISB-  | 
EP,  New  York,  N.Y.  10036.  | 


MIX  DEPTTI  REPORTING  and  feature 
writinff  with  straiftht  news  coverage  in 
one  of  our  top  reporting  jobs.  Cover  | 
the  major  news  of  a  dynamic  com-  i 
munity  of  25.000  for  our  chain  of  six  ' 
progressive  suburban  weeklies  (54,000  ' 
A.  B.C. )  north  of  Chicago.  Prefer  I 
young  man  eager  to  help  rapidly  grow¬ 
ing  organization  move  ahead,  with 
about  two  to  five  years’  experience.  Ex-  | 
cellent  future  (current  reporter  being  ' 
promoted  to  editorship).  Salary  open.  1 
New  offices.  David  Roe.  Hollister  News-  ^ 
papers,  Wilmette,  Illinois  60019.  I 


MUSIC  &  DRAMA 

A  leailing  metropolitan  daily  in  South¬ 
ern  California  offers  an  unusual  op¬ 
portunity  to  a  competent  music  and 
drama  reviewer.  In  addition  to  beauti¬ 
ful  year-round  weather  in  a  fast  grow¬ 
ing  cultural  area,  this  opportunity  | 
offers  excellent  working  conditions  and  I 
liberal  fringe  benefits.  If  you  feel  you  | 
are  qualified  and  are  interested  in  this  1 
opportunity  send  your  complete  resume, 
including  your  minimum  salary  re¬ 
quirement.  to:  Personnel  Manager, 
Union-Tribune  Pub.  Co.,  940  TTiird 
Ave.,  San  Diego.  Calif.,  92112. 


N.Y.C.  FINANCIAL  DAILY  seeks 
young  aggressive  copy  editor.  Must  be 
ambitious,  capable  of  assuming  re¬ 
sponsibility  and  handling  staff ;  must  be 
able  to  demonstrate  highest  profes¬ 
sional  standards  immediately  in  han¬ 
dling  large  volume  of  copy.  Salary  and 
benefits  commensurate  with  experience 
.  .  .  ability  to  grow  with  fast-moving 
organization.  Box  686.  Editor  &  Pulv 
lisher. 


NIGHT  DESK  CHIEF  to  direct  small 
staff  of  reporters  for  medium-size 
afternoon  daily.  Chart  Area  2.  Make 
assignments,  initiate  spot  coverage,  de¬ 
velop  feature  and  background  angles : 
must  have  imaginativeness  tempere<l 
with  careful  judgment.  Handle  some 
phone-ins,  some  editing  and  heads. 
Permanent  position,  good  chance  for 
advancement  with  forward-looking,  ex¬ 
panding  organization.  Box  656,  &litor 
&  Publisher. 


NORTHERN  NEW  ENGLAND  DAILY. 
8,000  range,  needs  sports  editor.  Desk 
experience  helpful,  but  sports  writer 
with  year  or  two  of  experience  would 
he  good  bet.  Write  full  particulars.  Box 
688,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


OHIO  BVENING-SUNDAY  newspaper 
has  openings  for  experienced  reporters 
Give  complete  details  of  experience  and 
references  in  first  letter,  ^x  678.  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


POSITION  OPEN 

If  you  are  an  alert,  aggressive  news¬ 
paperman,  middle  age,  with  several 
years  experience  with  small  newspapers 
— willing  to  live  in  a  tropical  tourist 
resort — there  is  an  opening  for  you  on 
a  progressive  newspaper  in  the  Virgin 
Islands.  Please  give  complete  resume 
and  state  salary  requirements  to  Box  | 
665,  Editor  &  Publisher.  i 


REPORTER  for  local  news  beats  and 
a  variety  of  general  assignments.  In-  ; 
teresting  job  for  reliable  man.  County-  : 
seat  town  of  9.000  population :  7.400  i 
A.  B.C.  circulation  and  growing,  f^nd  i 
full  information  to  Tom  Cooner,  Ken-  | 
ton  Times.  Kenton,  Ohio,  43326. 


REPORTER  —  Immediate  opening  for  1 
experienced  general  reporter  on  lively,  j 
demanding  ^ne  2  p.m.  All  benefits.  : 
Excellent  opportunity,  particularly  for  I 
talented,  ambitious  small-city  reporter  : 
ready  to  move  to  a  paper  in  55,000-  i 
60,000  class.  Send  complete  resume.  , 
sample  clippings,  to  Box  674,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


REPORTER  i 

TO  COVER  ENTIRE  STATE  OF  CONN.  1 
For  leading  weekly  electronic  &  metal 
working  newspapers,  newspaper  ex-  | 
perience  preferred.  ' 

Salary — Fringe  benefits  1 

Box  662,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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REPORTER  I 

for  growing  daily  (60M).  Excellent  ' 
salary  and  benefits  for  journalist  with  , 
sever.al  years’  exiwrience.  Zone  3.  Box 
668,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTERS,  preferably  with  some  I 
exjierience,  for  all-<lay,  .')0,000  daily  in 
Area  2.  Top  opi>ortunity  in  fast-moving  I 
o|)eration  in  desirable.  lK>oming  com-  ! 
munity.  GikhI  salary,  benefits.  Box  676,  | 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR  Tremendous  oiiixir-  I 
tunity  covering  II  High  Schools  for  17,-  | 
356  ABC  twice-weekly  offset  tabloid  in  ; 
booming  North  Jersey  suburbs.  Our  ' 
imiier  is  a  top  prize  winner.  You  have 
plenty  of  help,  but  you  run  your  own 
show.  Write  fully  including  salary 
needs,  to:  Managing  Editor.  Suburban 
Trends,  Riverdale,  N.  J.,  07457. 


SPORTS  EDITOR-REPORTER 
Opportunity  for  aggressive  man  in  ' 
growing  city.  Small  daily.  11-M.  The  ' 
Courier-Tribune,  Asheboro,  N.C.,  27203. 


WE  HAVE  AN  UNTAPPED  MINE  of 
potential  readers  in  the  10-county  area 
surrounding  our  60,000  city.  Want  a 
hard-writing,  creative  area  editor  adept 
at  developing  and  nurturing  news 
sources  and  digging  out  features.  Chart 
Area  4.  Box  681.  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


WE  HAVE  SEVERAL  OPENINGS  for 
general  assignment  reporters  and  copy 
editors  on  a  daily  newspai>er  in  the 
metropolitan  N.Y.C.  area.  We  will  imy 
on  the  basis  of  experience  and  .ability. 
Our  organization  is  growing  rapidly 
and  we  are  exi<anding  our  staff.  If  in¬ 
terested,  send  resume  including  military 
status  to  Box  652,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WE  NEED  .\  YOUNG  MAN  with  some  | 
exi>erience  to  work  at  the  sixirts  desk,  i 
capable  of  doing  some  general  reporting 
when  asked.  We  are  an  offset  tlaily  in 
the  Midwest:  our  staff  is  .voung.  ag¬ 
gressive  and  flexible.  Hospital,  vaca-  i 
tion,  and  profit-sharing  lienefits.  Our  I 
area  is  IxKiming.  ’This  is  an  opportunity 
to  learn  and  advance.  Reply  to  Box  | 
654,  Editor  &  Publisher.  | 


WIRE  EDITOR-Man  who  wants  job 
where  he  can  learn  to  lie  boss  of  a 
newsroom  will  like  this.  Competence 
required  but  rewards  available.  College 
town.  Daily  Ledger.  Fairfield,  Iowa, 
.525.56. 


WRITER-TEACHER  to  edit  publica- 
tions  for  early  primary-grade  Catholic 
school  children.  Entails  resourceful 
planning  of  content  items  and  illustra¬ 
tions,  knowledge  of  teaching  language  | 
arts,  ability  to  direct  small  editorial  1 
staff.  Writer  for  children  or  teacher  j 
with  some  publication  experience  pre-  ; 
ferred.  Reply  Box  655,  Editor  &  Pub-  ' 
lisher. 

Free  Lance 

WANT  TO  MAKE  SOME  REAL 

SPARE-TIME  MONEY?  i 

Author  Sr  Journalist,  America’s  finest 
writing  magazine,  is  changing  its  em¬ 
phasis  to  serve  newsmen  who  write 
’’extra”  for  money.  Larston  D.  Farrar, 
new  publisher,  a  notable  newspaper¬ 
man,  knows  every  trick  of  the  trade. 
You  can  get  a  S-year  subscription  and 
a  free  book,  SUCCESSFUL  WRITERS 
AND  HOW  THEY  WORK  ($4.96  re¬ 
tail)  for  only  $10.  Send  check  and 
info  to  FARRAR  PUBLISHING,  1030 
National  Press  Bldg.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20004. 


Photography  j 

IP  YOU’RE  S’TUCK  with  bread-nnd-  j 
butter  pictures  and  cliche  assignments  | 
in  your  first  or  second  newspaper  job, 
this  is  a  chance  to  break  out  of  the 
rut  while  you’re  young  enough  to  | 
learn.  We  need  a  photographer  with 
the  imagination  to  produce  full-page  | 
jffioto  stories — the  competence  and  com-  ' 
position  sense  to  make  routine  subjects  | 
sparkle,  ^nd  available  light,  36  mm  | 
samples  to:  Managing  Editor,  Kings¬ 
port  (Tenn.)  Times-News.  i 


JOB  OPPORTUNITIE.S  on  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  new8|>ai«-rs.  For  at>t>lication  I 
write:  P.N.P.A.,  2717  North  Front  ; 

Street,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17110. 

Press  Rottm 

’TUBULAR  PRESSMAN  for  24-pnge 
daily.  Would  consider  second  man.  i 
Salary  ojien.  Write  or  call:  P.  F.  Neut-  | 
man.  The  Eldorado  (Kans.)  Times.  . 


WEB  OFFSET  PRESSMAN  experi¬ 
enced  on  Cottrell  V-22.  or  Goss  Ur¬ 
banite.  Good  opportunity.  Box  586, 
Editor  &  Publisher,  or  call  collect 
212-.345-3833. 


SALES  RBH’RESENTA'nVE  for  press¬ 
room  supplies  for  territory  including 
Ohio,  Illinois  and  Michigan.  Man  with  ; 
pressroom  experience  preferred.  Salary 
commensurate  with  ability.  If  qualified, 
write  to  Box  540,  Editor  &  Publisher,  j 


PRESS  ROOM  SUPERINTENDiaiT  ' 
for  leading  paper  in  Puerto  Rico.  Ex-  i 
cellent  opportunity  for  experienced 
man.  First  hand  knowledge  of  all  op-  | 
erations  required;  capable  of  handling 
and  training  people.  New  plant — new 
Goss  Headliner  presses.  Knowledge  of  I 
Spanish  desirable  but  not  essential.  Sal-  | 
ary  commensurate  with  capability  and 
experience.  Should  be  available  Janu¬ 
ary  1st,  1966.  Send  resume  to:  Press-  < 
room  Supt.,  Box  1072,  San  Juan,  { 
Puerto  Rico  00902.  j 


COMBINATION  Press-.Stereo  Journey¬ 
man  for  new  plant  with  five  units  of 
Goss  Headliners.  Good  working  condi¬ 
tions:  37Vz  hour  week.  Write  giving 
full  resume  of  experience  and  personal 
history  to:  Jack  Powers.  Press  Fore¬ 
man,  Beaver  County  Times.  Beaver, 
Penna.  16009. 


NIGHT  PRESSMAN,  Goss  32-page 
single  width,  $4.92  iier  hour.  hours 
per  week.  Daily  News.  Box  1660. 
Anchorage,  Alaska  99501. 


Printers 


ADVHai’nSING  UXYdi'T 
AND  PRODUCTION  MAN  aGER 
for  offset  newspaper  shop,  N.Y.C.  Bx- 
I>erience  necessary.  TErraoe  '■-.1112,  or 
Box  599,  Editor  &  Publisher 


AD  lYlREMAN  for  exiianil.ng  daily. 
Area  3.  Excellent  opportunitx  for  ex- 
(lerienced  compositor-markup  ii.,in.  Go^ 
wages.  Send  complete  resume  in  first 
letter.  Reply  to  Box  684,  Editor  &  Ihib- 
lisher. 


Public  Relations 


HOUSE  MAGAZINE  EffHTOR.  young 
man  or  woman,  preferably  J-graduata, 
to  edit  employe  magazine  for  Chicago 
company.  Must  have  ability  lo  writs 
interesting  feature  and  news  i-opy  and 
know  pr^uction.  Good  salary,  with 
liberal  fringe  benefits.  .Send  lesume  to 
Box  591,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


INDU.STRIAL  EDITOR 
Aggressive  midwestern  multi-plant  com- 
pany  has  an  opening  for  a  man  with 
3-5  years’  experience  as  industrial  edi¬ 
tor  to  organize  and  direct  the  com¬ 
pany's  internal  communications  pro¬ 
gram.  Send  resume  of  exiierience. 
salary  requirements  and  availability  to 
B<»c  .388,  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana  468M. 


PUBLIC  INFORMATION  OFFICER 
for  national  trade  association,  Wash¬ 
ington.  D.  C.  Salary  $9,000  to  $13,000. 
Horticultural  knowledge  helpful;  un¬ 
limited  opportunity  to  grow  with  job. 
Send  resume  to  Box  634,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


WRITER 

for  major  trade  association  dealing  in 
consumer  and  commercial  products. 
Need  ability  to  research  product  inno 
vations  and  relate  to  consumer,  busi¬ 
ness  and  trade  press  audiences.  Duties 
also  include  speech  writing  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  newsletters.  Send  resume, 
writing  samples  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Box  626,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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GOMBINA'nON  PRINTER  with  plenty 
of  experience  in  ad  composition  and  ad 
mark-up.  Must  be  top-notch  and  able 
to  step  into  supervisory  capacity  in  ad 
alley.  Top  salary.  Medium  size-daily  in 
Area  3.  Reply  to  Box  670,  Editor  & 
Publisher, 


COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN— 
Mississippi  daily  newspaper  seeking  a  | 
composing  room  foreman  who  has  i 
background  in  TTS.  news  processes 
and  ability  to  plan  expansions  in  de¬ 
partment.  Replies  confidential.  Box 
510,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN 
One  of  the  top  metropolitan  newBt>a-  i 
pers  in  the  country  is  seeking  a  com-  I 
posing  room  foreman.  Background  in  I 
’ITS  and  other  new  processes  would  be 
helpful.  This  is  a  real  opportunity  for 
a  proven  producer.  The  man  we  want 
must  be  aggressive  and  willing  to  try 
new  ideas.  Replies  confidential.  Write 
Box  588,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


KXPBRIBNCjai  COMPOSITflR-DAYS 
PADDOCK  PlIBLlCATrONS.  I.NC, 
Arlington  Heights,  Illinois  60006 

Production 


WRITER-EDITOR  for  public  relationi 
staff  of  outstanding  travel  promotion 
and  industrial  development  organiu- 
tion  in  Chart  Area  4.  News  releases, 
features,  brochures-  news  letters,  for 
local  and  national  distribution.  $7600 
plus  benefits,  advancement.  Box  606, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


WRITER 

COMMUNICATIONS 

SUPERVISOR 

Public  Relations  Department  of 
major  pharmaceutical  firm  has  ouL 
standing  opportunity  for  an  experi¬ 
enced  industrial  communications 
writer.  Will  be  responsible  for  edit- 
.  ing  and  supervising  employee  pub- 
I  lications  plus  training  other  staff 
]  writers.  Require  minimum  of  five 
years’  industrial  or  newspaper 
I  experience — copy  editing  highly  de¬ 

sirable.  Liberal  starting  salary. 
Broad  benefit  coverage.  Please  re- 
I  ply  by  mail  only  including  salary 
needs  in  resume  to: 

WILLIAM  G.  EVANS,  JR. 
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PRINTING  SUPERINTENDENT  to 
take  full  charge  of  job  shop  and  fast- 
growing  newspaper.  Must  have  full 
knowledge  of  all  phases  of  offset-ro- 
tary-press-newspaper  production  and 
regular  letterpress  shop  ...  in  fast¬ 
growing  northwestern  part  of  New 
Jersey.  Can  be  smart  move  for  right 
man  desiring  Opportunity.  Give  full 
details  in  letter  to  Box  574,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER 

26,000-50,000  daily  in  Chart  Area  9 
seeking  experienced  Production  Man¬ 
ager.  Must  be  strong  in  mechanical 
knowledge  and  labor  relations.  The 
man  we  desire  probably  is  now  an  as¬ 
sistant  on  a  metropolitan  daily.  Please 
send  full  resume  in  first  reply.  Include 
education,  experience,  financial  needs 
and  personal  history.  All  replies  confi¬ 
dential.  Box  552,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Smith  Kline  &  French  Labs. 

1608  SPRING  GARDEN  STRiaTT 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA.  19101 


An  Equal  Opportunity  Employrr  Vniar 
TitCo  Vii— Civil  Ri$htt  Act  of  1964 


NEWS  AND  INFORMATION  specialiit 
experienced  in  news  writing,  able  to 
write  good  features.  Opportunity  to 
build  strong  program.  College  degrw 
required.  Peeition  in  college  public  re¬ 
lations  office.  Zone  2.  Immediate  <g>es- 
ing.  Salary  ni>en.  Send  resume  to  B<« 
666,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TRAINEE  NEEDED  to  help  PR  dir^ 
tor  in  Chicago.  Prefer  J-Grad,  good 
typist.  Will  train.  Box  675,  Editor  • 
Publisher. 


EDITOR  8C  PUBLISHER  for  October  23.  1965 


Situstlons  Wsnted 


YOUR  FIRST  SOURCE  FOR  QUALIFIED  PERSONNEL  IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS 


Administrative 

GENi'-RAL  MANAGE?R  or  Assistant  to 
Putt,  tier — many  years  of  successful 
expel  x-nce — wants  major  executive  re¬ 
sponsibility,  Past  10  years  resixinsible 
for  nil  operations,  except  editorial,  of 
major  metro  daily.  Mid  40’8.  Elxcellent 
references.  Box  583,  Elditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

GENKltAL  MANAGER  AVAILABLE 
for  medium  eastern  daily.  Twelve 
years  publisher  and  general  manager 
lOM  to  30M  dailies;  know  all  phsises 
of  oiieration  gained  on  small,  medium, 
metroi>ulitan  dailies.  Available  because 
of  prospective  merger.  Box  601,  Editor 
A  Publisher, 


Editorial 

WRITER-EDITOR,  female,  M,A,  in 
Journalism— SKperienosd — will  consider 
!  magazine,  newspaper,  or  public  rela- 
'  tions  position,  ^x  489,  Editor  &  Pub- 
I  lisher, 

!  ENERGETIC  FEMALE  REPORTER, 
j  23,  Big-10  J-Grad,  exi>erienced  general 
I  assignment,  feature  writer,  photogra¬ 
pher,  Box  589,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


NEED  IDEA  MAN? — I'm  full  of  them, 
I  know  ways  to  boost  revenue,  circula¬ 
tion,  cut  costs  and  approve  your  prod¬ 
uct.  My  experience  covers  ALL  depart¬ 
ments  from  backshop  to  daily  editor. 
Offset.  Best  references.  For  resume 
write  Box  667,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

Cartoonists 

TOP-FUGHT  CARTOONIST  —  Clean, 
up-to-date  style ;  fast,  accurate,  adapt¬ 
able.  .'seeking  permanent  position  either 
as  political  cartoonist  with  a  modern 
metropolitan  newspaper  .  .  .  or,  as 
ghost  on  a  growing  humor  strip.  Ex¬ 
pect  $15,000  minimum  annually;  worth 
more  to  right  party.  Background  in¬ 
cludes  every  phase  of  cartooning  except 
animation.  Member  of  N.C.S.  Married, 
with  three  teenagers.  Will  send  resume 
and  samples  upon  request.  (Live  in 
Zone  9).  Now  working  on  top  strip. 
Write  Box  677,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation 

ASSISTANT  DIRECTOR  or  supervisor, 
CSiart  Area  7  or  9.  Honest,  successful 
and  aggressive  record.  Age  27,  single. 
Box  573,  Elditor  &  Publisher, 


CIRCULATTON  MANAGER,  age  37— 
family  man — will  relocate;  13  years’ 
experience  all  phases.  Box  643,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


AWARD-WINNING  CM  desires  reloca¬ 
tion  in  Area  5  or  3.  Fifteen  years’  ex¬ 
perience  in  all  phases  of  circulation. 
Box  671,  Blditor  &  Publisher, 


Display  Advertising 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Proven  sales  record;  16  years’  expe¬ 
rience  retail,  national,  classified.  Age 
42,  college  degree,  family  man.  Retail 
or  national  spot  on  metro  a  i>ossibility. 
Now  employed,  but  could  travel  for  in¬ 
terview,  or  send  resume.  Box  557,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


AD  DIRECTOR,  without  potential, 
wOTid  consider  retail  ad  managership, 
midwest  daily  25M  to  75M  circulation. 
Box  613,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CAUjTORNIA  AD  MANAGER 
Hardworking;  capable.  Thoroughly  ex¬ 
perienced  in  all  phases.  Record  of  in¬ 
creased  profits,  holding  costs.  Seeks 
small  to  medium-size  daily.  Box  645, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


QUOTA-BEA'nNG  SALESMAN,  ex- 
^rienced,  43.  single.  Proven  producer. 
Formerly  assistant  manager  daily. 
Area  8  or  9.  Box  641,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


DESIRE  Advertising  Manager's  posi- 
^on  small  daily  Chesapeake  Bay  area. 
Fifteen  years’  all  phases  display  ad¬ 
vertising.  Age  38,  married.  Box  623, 
Lima,  Ohio  45801. 

Editorial 

^RTS  EDITOR-WRITER  seeks 
West  Coast  position.  Top  record  (7 
years);  skilled,  vigorous.  Ek)x  509,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher, 

NEWSMAN,  29,  varied  experience, 
seeks  job  on  newspaper  in  Area  1  or 
2.  Box  576,  Elditor  &  Publisher, 


SPORTS  WRITER  —  15  years  Army. 
High  School,  collegiate — seeks  position 
100-mile  radius  N.Y.C.  Available  Nov. 
15.  Box  581,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TELEGRAPH  E^jlTOR,  experienced, 
now  employed,  50,000  class.  $140  min¬ 
imum.  Knowledge  offset.  Available  3 
weeks.  Zones  1-2-3-5.  Box  587,  Editor 
&  I^blisher. 


CALIFORNIAN  wants  opportunity  to: 
(1)  build  small  paper  as  editor;  or  (2) 
liven,  improve  editorial  pages  on 
medium  daily.  Age  37.  Write  Box  619, 
Elditor  &  Publisher. 


J-GRAD  seeks  career  on  newspaper  of 
high  standard.  Wants  greneral  assign¬ 
ment.  Age  33.  Presently  iicience  writer 
in  corporate  PR.  Edited  trade  journal, 
science  bi-weekly.  BA,  physics  Prefers 
Chart  Area  9.  8  or  2.  Box  609,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


EMPLOYED  NEWSMAN,  under  30. 
drawing  top  scale;  six  years’  municipal 
affairs;  some  editing;  BA  and  BS  in 
JO  degrees;  SDX  award-winner;  suc¬ 
cessful  national  magazine  articles  on 
side ;  major  university  news  bureau  ex¬ 
perience  ;  seeks  connection  Chart  Zone 
1.  PR  a  possibility.  Minimum  salary: 
$9,000  to  start.  Box  649,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

EXPERIENCED  NEWSMAN.  28.  seven 
years'  on  medium-size  dailies  handling 
all  heats,  telegraph  desk,  sports,  pho¬ 
tography  ;  want  job  on  metro  daily  or 
ME  small  daily  in  Zones  3.  4  nr  6. 
Present  salary :  $6,800,  Excellent  refer¬ 
ences.  Phil  Maclin,  204  Driisilla  Lane. 
Vicksburg,  Miss.,  39180.  (Phone  nights, 
636-3656). 


HIGHLY-QUALIFIED  BRITISH  horti¬ 
culturist  and  writer  —  familiar  with 
American  gardening  practices  —  seeks 
commissions  for  Elast  Coast  publica¬ 
tions.  Sample  work  submitted  prompt¬ 
ly.  Box  659,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTEIR,  more  than  10  years’  all 
beats  —  coming  home  to  California 
after  Nov.  1 — wants  reporting  or  copy 
desk  place  on  large  or  medium  daily. 
Box  687,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

TOP  EX-SMALL  DAILY  EDITOR 
available.  Know  all  desks,  layout  and 
offset.  Wide  experience.  Strong  on  pro¬ 
motion  and  proven  producer  in  com¬ 
petitive  situations.  Young  and  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  663,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Employment  Agencies 

♦♦EDITORS  &  REPORTERS^* 

National  clearing  house  for  competent 
personnel  coast  to  coast  at  no  charge 
to  employer.  Phone.  Write  or  Wire 
HEADLINE  PERSONNEL  (Agency) 
56  W.  46th  St..  N.Y.C.  212  OX  7-6728 


Free  Lance 

FOR  ONLY  $60  A  WEEK,  your  own 
man  in  Paris  I  Elditorial  page  mailers 
— spot  assignments — coddled  handling 
your  VIP’s.  Ex-AP  (10  years  Europe); 
now  national  news  weekly.  Returning 
live  Paris.  Box  397,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

LOS  ANGELES  STRINGER,  veteran 
writer-photographer,  representing  ma¬ 
jor  trade  magazine,  ran  handle  one  or 
two  more.  Broad  subject  range.  W.  N. 
Pox.  1497  Beverly  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.,  90026. 

WRITER  with  heavy  PR  experience 
and  top  New  York  press  background 
desires  assignments.  Box  685,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Operators-Machinists 

COMPUTER-TTS  tape  punching,  train¬ 
ing,  assistance  new  operations.  Rhoda 
Hils,  971  East  32  St..  Hialeah.  Fla. 


Production 

I  OF’F'ER  27  years’  experience  in  com¬ 
posing  room,  letterpress,  imblieation 
work,  supervision.  Seeking  a  responsi¬ 
ble  sui)ervisory  position  with  good  sal¬ 
ary  and  opportunity  with  live-wire 
company,  (iountry-shop  training.  45 
years  old.  Chart  Area  2.  Prefer  Phila. 
area.  Box  547,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


VETERAN  WIRE  SERVICE  STAFFER 
with  13  years’  experience  seeks  public 
relations  post  with  emphasis  on  writ¬ 
ing.  Philadelphia  area.  Box  642.  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


CURRENT  PR  DIRECTOR  in  Mid¬ 
west  seeks  connection  in  Area  3,  espe¬ 
cially  Kentucky.  Age  29.  Over  6  years’ 
experience.  Knows  all  phases  of  PR 
work.  All  inquiries  answered.  Resume, 
salary  needs  on  request.  Box  653.  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


iiiiiiiiiiiyiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiin^ 


EDITOR  OR  MANAGING  EDITOR  of  g 
medium-sized  daily  ...  a  top  "pro"  g 
with  outstanding  record.  University  | 
graduate.  36  years’  experience,  25  as  g 
editor.  Leader  in  community  relations.  ,  g 
Box  617,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


m  Name- 


BEAT  THIS!  Chief  reporter  at  16: 
daily  deskman  19 ;  chief  sub-editor  na¬ 
tional  color-magazine  at  23.  Own  daily 
TV  program  (3  million  viewers)  since 
25.  Now  27  and  quitting  Britain  to 
seek  new  horizons  in  States.  Top  news¬ 
man.  Eixi)ert  layout.  Box  679,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


3  Address- 
1  City - 


State- 

By— 


-Zip  Code- 


COPY  OR  WIRE  DESK.  ’64  J-Grad. 
Presently  on  50-M  morning  paper.  Box 
673,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Ciouiflcation. 
Copy - 


Q  Assign  a  box  numbar  and  mail  my  raplias  daily 
To  Run:  Times  Till  Forbidden 

Mail  to: 

EDITOa  a  PUtLISHH  •  ssa  nira  AvasM  •  Naw  Tarfc,  Naw  Yarfc  ISaZl 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 

Criticizing  the  Press 


San  Dieg<»,  Calif. 

Over  the  years,  the  Ford 
Foundation  has  shown  consider¬ 
able  Interest  in  helping  to  im- 
l)rove  the  level  of  journalism 
around  the  world  by  making 
sizeable  grants  for  that  purpose. 
The  International  Press  Insti¬ 
tute  has  carried  on  training 
programs  for  journalists  in  Asia 
and  Africa  because  of  such 
grants.  The  Inter  American 
Press  A.ssociation  Technical 
Center  has  been  able  to  carry 
on  similar  work  in  this  hemis¬ 
phere  through  a  Ford  Founda¬ 
tion  grant. 

One  of  the  men  largely  respon¬ 
sible  for  this  Foundation  interest 
in  international  press  and  com¬ 
munications  is  Shepard  Stone, 
director  of  the  International 
Affairs  Program  for  the  Foun¬ 
dation.  He  spoke  to  the  lAPA 
meeting  here  last  week  and  his 
assignment  was  “to  criticize  the 
U.S.  press,”  which  he  proceeded 
to  do  drastically. 

Perhaps,  Mr.  Stone  would  not 
enjoy  being  called  an  expert  on 
the  press  of  this  country,  or  any 
other  country,  but  we  feel  that 
his  interest  (and  that  of  the 
Ford  Foundation)  justifies  our 
elaborating  here  on  some  of  the 
comments  quoted  in  E&P  last 
week  (page  61). 

We  feel  they  will  be  of  interest 
to  U.S.  editors,  coming  from  a 
man  whose  interest  in  this 
respect  may  be  said  to  be  global. 
*  *  * 

Mr.  Stone  said: 

“One  who  criticizes  an  insti¬ 
tution  should  try  to  define  the 
appropriate  function  of  that 
institution  as  he  sees  it.  The 
freedom  of  the  U.S.  press  is 
guaranteed  by  the  first  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Constitution  and  in 
doing  so  it  fixes  a  responsibility 
and  provides  a  privilege — 
responsibility  to  publish  the 
facts  and  the  privilege  to  pro¬ 
vide  public  stimulation  and 
leadership.  The  press  seems  to 
concentrate  on  the  former,  not 
always  satisfactorily,  and  tends 
to  neglect  the  latter.  Editorial 
writers  call  for  leadership  by 
the  President,  the  Governor  and 
the  Mayor  without  appreciation 
of  the  role  newspapers  them¬ 
selves  can  play  in  matters  of 
l)ublic  policy. 

“As  to  the  first  point,  the 
obligation  to  publish  the  facts, 
to  cover  the  news.  Here  it 
appears  that  we  are  operating 
with  old  formulae.  There  is  a 
disposition  on  the  part  of  our 


newspapers  to  concentrate  on 
spot  news,  whether  local,  region¬ 
al,  national,  international,  or 
othej-wise.  This  is  a  restricting 
factor  because  major  develop¬ 
ments  in  the  world,  the  develop¬ 
ments  that  affect  our  jobs,  our 
e<lucation,  our  health,  our 

national  interests,  peace  and 
war,  are  not  susceptible  to  the 
.same  tr«>atment  as  a  fire  in  a 
downtown  hotel.  Though  no  less 
exciting,  the  elements  of  the 
storj’  are  more  complex.  If  the 
Constitution  is  what  the 

Supreme  Court  says  it  is,  the 
news  is  what  editors  decide  to 
print.  And  the  editor’s  formula 
in  196.')  is  sometimes  antiquated 
and  frequently  without  imagina¬ 
tion. 

“Newspapers  are  belatedly 
doing  twhnical  research  but, 
with  a  few  impressive  excep¬ 
tions,  they  have  lagged  on  the 
news  and  editorial  side.  News¬ 
papers  should  do  what  other 
great  institutions  do,  analyze 
their  product  and  adjust  to 
tomorrow’s  requirements.  The 
daily  news  peg,  which  many 

editors  venerate,  is  not  always 
a  .strong  mechanism  on  which  to 
attach  the  significant  develop¬ 
ments  of  our  times. 

“A  few  examples.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  city — your  city,  my  city — 
what  is  really  happening  in  it, 
who  runs  it,  how  it  is  run,  where 
it  is  going,  what  changes  and 
improvements  are  essential — 
this  is  a  compelling  news  story. 
The  city’s  educational  system, 
its  industrial  facts  and  pros¬ 
pects,  its  transportation  chaos, 
its  .slums  and  suburbs,  its  cul¬ 
tural  life,  are  an  undercov'ered 
story.  A  race  riot  is  news.  But 
there  was  news,  significant  news, 
in  the  city  before  the  riot,  news 
of  the  conditions  and  forces  that 
led  to  it.  The  U.S.  press  gener¬ 
ally — there  are  glowing  excep¬ 
tions — has  not  seen  the  story,  it 
has  not  reported  the  underlying 
facts.  And  so  it  is  that  in  place 
of  local  forces  dealing  with  local 
situations  before  they  get  out  of 
hand,  instead  of  local  leaders 
and  local  institutions  antici¬ 
pating  the  future,  the  crisis 
comes,  and  the  Federal  and  State 
Governments  are  called  in  to 
save  the  day. 

“Why  haven’t  news  stories  and 
editorial  columns  anticipated  the 
urban  disintegration,  the  slums, 
the  need  for  improved  schools 
and  universities?  Have  the 
newspapers  done  what  they 
might  have  to  arouse  their  own 


communities  to  conservation,  to 
beautification,  to  the  fight 
against  pollution? 

“Many  crises  in  American  life 
might  have  been  prevented  if 
there  had  been  more  newspapers 
such  as  those  in  Louisville  and 
in  Atlanta,  if  a  courageous  local 
press  had  jiublished  the  facts 
and  simultaneously  on  the  edito¬ 
rial  page  assumed  a  strong, 
objective  and  consistent  position 
of  leadership.  Too  frequently, 
the  press  closes  its  eyes  or  waits 
for  a  release  from  City  Hall  (or 
for  that  matter  from  the  State 
Hou.se  or  White  House)  before 
It  discovers  the  news.  In  the 
coming  decade  either  the  press 
will  help  to  make,  by  the  appro¬ 
priate  use  of  its  functions,  the 
conditions  of  life  in  our  cities 
more  agreeable  and  civilized,  or 
it  will  be  responsible  in  part  for 
the  erosion  and  disintegration. 

“Education  is  not  ade<iuately 
covered  in  our  press.  No  subject 
or  problem  is  of  such  penetrat¬ 
ing  concern  to  every  American 
family. 

*  *  * 

"The  coverage  of  science, 
again  with  the  exception  of  a 
.small  number  of  newspapers,  is 
fragile.  One  gains  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  many  newspapers  have 
decided  that  science  is  too  com¬ 
plicated  and  that  the  field  has 
been  abdicated  in  favor  of  the 
magazine  and  the  paperbacks. 
Apparently  the  fault  is  not  with 
the  wire  services. 

“Scientists  complain  about  the 
lack  of  accuracy  and  balance  in 
the  science  news  that  is  pub¬ 
lished.  To  do  the  job  adequately, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  take  on 
men  and  women  who  know  some¬ 
thing  about  education  and  sci¬ 
ence,  train  them  to  be  journalists 
or  give  reporters  on  the  staff  a 
jieriod  of  study  so  that  they  may 
i)e  able  intelligently  to  cover  the 
field.  Here  it  might  be  added 
that  whether  m  science,  educa¬ 
tion,  foreign  affairs  and  other 
areas,  the  proposition  that  a 
good  general  reporter  can  cover 
a  storg  within  twenty-four 
hours  after  receiving  the  assign¬ 
ment  is  a  comfortable  but  not  a 
cmivincing  myth.  It  explains  the 
low  quality  which  sometimes 
characterizes  the  effort. 

“Our  meeting  today  is  an 
appropriate  occasion  to  discuss 
the  coverage  of  foreign  news. 
The  press  is  a  factor  in  inter¬ 
national  relations.  The  news¬ 
paper  helps  to  form  attitudes 
toward  foreign  problems  and 
toward  other  countries.  Anyone 
who  has  served  in  government 
knows  the  influence  of  the  press 
on  international  relations.  With 
all  its  faults,  and  I  do  not  think 
this  is  chauvinism,  I  think  the 
American  press  is  inclined  to  be 
more  objective  about  other 
countries  than  vice  versa. 

“In  my  opinion  the  quality  and 


depth  of  our  foreign  cor,  t age 
not  satisfactory.  Spot  ^  erage 
is  enterprising,  but  it  .  m  fre¬ 
quently  lead  to  distortio.M  •  Over¬ 
age  of  foreign  news  v  the 
United  States  press  d;  not 
alufays  have  quality.  Mo,  g  re¬ 
ports  are  flimsy,  witho  ,;  con¬ 
tinuity.  Sometimes  the.\  i-nter- 
tain  but  do  not  enligiiti  n  the 
reader  about  events  or  tln'  direc¬ 
tion  a  country  is  takiiu-.  Many 
reporters  cho.sen  as  foreign  cor¬ 
respondents  do  not  have  the 
background  adequate  to  .uch  a 
complex  assignment. 

“It  may  be  admitted  that 
reader  interest  is  not  high  in 
foreign  developments  and  in  the 
foreign  jiroblems  affecting  our 
country.  But  in  every  conunu- 
nity  there  are  people  who  want 
to  know,  and  their  requirements 
are  not  being  met.  Wire  .services 
supply  foreign  roundups  that 
are  frequently  not  printed. 

“There  is  one  area,  culture 
and  the  arts,  in  which  our  U.S. 
newspapers  appear  to  lag  l)ehind 
their  Latin  American  and  Euro¬ 
pean  friends.  Millions  of  Ameri¬ 
cans  are  interested  in  the  arts. 
What  is  offered  to  them  in  our 
press  is  discouraging.  For  the 
most  part  our  newspaper  criti¬ 
cism — book,  drama,  film,  music, 
art  and  architecture — is  not 
worth  the  space  it  gets.  It  ought 
to  be  spiked.  The  arts  and  criti¬ 
cism  of  the  arts  require  knowl¬ 
edge,  taste  and  appreciation. 
Self-interest  and  the  national 
interest  would  be  served  if  our 
editors  and  publishers  gave  one 
quarter  of  the  time  to  cultural 
coverage  that  they  give  to  the 
sports  pages. 


lem  to  be  journalists  “A  few  words  about  that  great 
irters  on  the  staff  a  wasteland,  the  society  and  travel 
idy  so  that  they  may  pages.  They  are  the  kingdom  of 
ligently  to  cover  the  the  handout.  They  are  the  editor 
it  might  be  added  at  his  laziest.  And  they  could  be 
r  iti  science ,  eduea-  informative.  ^lany  American 
n  affairs  and  other  women  have  careers  and  many 
proposition  that  a  are  making  large  contributions 
I  reporter  can  cover  t®  the  public  good.  They  are 
vithin  twenty-four  doing  things  somewhat  more 
receiving  the  assign-  exciting  than  planning  a  ball  at 
anfortable  but  not  a  the  luncheon  table  of  a  down- 
nyth.  It  explains  the  town  restaurant, 
r  which  .sometimes  “Inevitably,  the  men  and 
s  the  effort.  women  who  make  our  news- 

eting  today  is  an  papers  will  need  to  be  alert  to 
occasion  to  discuss  change  and  to  understand 
e  of  foreign  news,  change.  In  the  future  it  will  be 
s  a  factor  in  inter-  necessary  to  send  members  of 
lations.  The  news-  the  staff  back  to  college  and  to 
1  to  form  attitudes  the  university  for  study  and 
eign  problems  and  retraining  if  they  are  to  be  in  a 
ir  countries.  Anyone  position  to  communicate  with 
rved  in  government  our  readers.  This  need  for  up- 
afluence  of  the  press  dating  is  increasingly  under- 
onal  relations.  With  .stood  by  business  and  govern- 
5,  and  I  do  not  think  ment  in  the  United  States.  High 
ivinism,  I  think  the  executives  and  high  officials  now 
ress  is  inclined  to  be  take  off  weeks  and  months  for 
ctive  about  other  study  and  retraining.  If  they  are 
lan  vice  versa.  not  to  lag  behind,  newspapers 

inion  the  quality  and  can  do  no  less.” 
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Ifou  can  perforate  centered  lines  four  times 
faster  with  the  Star  Selectro-Matic  Quadder 


Each  of  these  tapes  will  center  the  words  "Tom  Moore"  in  8  point  on  1 1 
picas.  Yet  the  second  tape  was  punched  four  times  faster  than  the  first.  The  big 
difference  is  the  Star  Selectro-Matic  Quadder,  which  will  quad  the  second 
line  automatically  from  a  single  "center"  tape  command.  There  are  no  dry  runs, 
calculations  and  retyping  of  a  line — just  production  tape  four 
times  faster  than  old-fashioned  quadding  perforation. 


The  Star  Selectro-Matic  Quadder  increases  manual  composition  too.  Because 
"white  space"  is  automatic,  quadded  composition  can  be  set  faster  than  straight  matter. 
In  a  typical  job  with  10  lines  of  centered  work,  the  Star  Quadder  reduces  key  strokes 
by  46%  from  342  to  172.  Additional  time  is  saved  because  the  operator  does 
not  lose  productive  time  in  transposing  spacing  to  obtain  precise  centering. 
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In  this  example  the  centered  work  was  set  in  the  usual  way, 
using  spacebands  and  quads  to  center  each  line.  The  total  number 
of  characters  for  each  line  is  shown  in  the  center. 
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Here  the  Selectro-Matic  Quadder  is  on  the  job.  No  spacing 
material  is  required,  and  production  time  is  cut  by  more  than  half. 


Thousands  of  Star  Quadders  are  in  use  in  all  types  of  shops.  Write  today  for  descriptive  brochure, 
and  learn  how  the  Star  Quadder  can  improve  production  in  your  plant. 

STAR  PARTS  Co. 

SOUTH  HACKENSACK.  NEW  JERSEY 

A  OlVisiON  OF  POWERS  S  EATOIsI  ti^LC 

CHICAGO  •  DENVER  •  KANSAS  CITY,  MO.  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  MINNEAPOLIS  •  MONTREAL 
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Photo  by  Milton  J.  Pike 


The  Ernie  Pyle  Memorial  Award 

for  newspaper  writing  during  1965  most  nearly 
exemplifying  the  style  and  craftsmanship  of  Ernie  Pyle 

Competition  for  $1000  cash  award  and  medallion  plaque.  1965 
entry  deadline  . . .  November  15.  Any  U.S.  newspaperman  or 
woman  may  be  nominated  for  an  Award  by  a  newspaper  or 
newspaper  reader.  Nominations  of  candidates  for  an  Award, 
including  clippings  or  tear  sheets  of  candidate’s  work  pub¬ 
lished  during  1965  and  a  biographical  sketch,  should  be  sent  to : 

ERNIE  PYLE  MEMORIAL  AWARDS 

,1,  SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 
200  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10017 


Give  light  and  the  people  will  find  their  own  way 
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